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FIRST DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

Assembly HaH of The Jefferson Hotel— Thursday, Dec. in, 10:30 A, M. 

The Association was called to order by Mr. J. L. Hill, general chair- 
man of the local committees. 

Rev. Carey E. Morgan, pastor of the Seventh-Street Christian 
Church, invoked the divine blessing upon the association and its work. 

Addresses of welcome were made by Hon. J. Hoge Tyler, governor 
of Virginia; Hon. R. M. Taylor, mayor of Richmond; Hon. Joseph W. 
Southall, superintendent of public instruction of Virginia, and William 
F. Fox, superintendent of public schools of Richmond. 

Responses to the addresses of welcome were made by J. G. Wooten, 
superintendent of the public scliools of Paris, Texas; Hon. G. R. Glenn, 
commissioner of education of Georgia, and Hon. J. V. Calhoun, super- 
intendent of education of Louisiana. 

Mr. J. L. Hill presented the President of the association. Dr. R. B. 
Fulton, who delivered the annual presidential address. 

On motion of Superintendent J. G. Wooten the parts of the Presi- 
dent's address pertaining to tlie work of the several departments of the 
association were referred to these departments for consideration. 

Prof. Celestia S. Parrish, Randolph-Macon Woman's College, i*ead 
a paper on ** Education for Southern Women," which was discussed by 
President Charles 1). Mclver of the State Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege, Greensboro, N. C, and Miss Nina Horner, of Converse College. 

Mr. Dixon moved tliut a committee on resolutions, consisting of 
one delegate from each state, be appointed by the President. The 
President announced that the committee would be appointed later. 
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The following announcement was made by the local committee : 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF THB LOCAL COMMITTBS. 

Tickets will be issued to-morrow morning from 9 to 9 :i5 o'clock to members who 
will go to Hampton Saturday morning. It is the desire of the committee that tickets 
l)e issued only to members who will go. 

The great shipyard at Newport News, next to the largest in the world, will be 
seen under specially favorable circumstances. The President will open the yards, 
and guides will be furnished. 

The Hampton institute has an international reputation, and this occasion offers 
a rare opportunity to see something of its work. 

A special train will leave the C. & O. Broad street depot at 8:40 Saturday morn- 
ing, and will return the same evening. 

The Association adjourned to meet at 7:30 P. M. 



Assembly Holt of The Jeff erson Hotel— Thursday, Dec. 21, 7:30 P. M. 

President Fulton called the meeting to order and introduced Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, dean of the faculty of philosophy, Columbia 
University, who addressed the association on '*Some Evidences of an 
Education." 

President F. P. Venableof the University of North Carolina read a 
paper on ** Universities and Secondary Schools." 

Principal R. W. Tunstall, Tome Institute, and Dr. W. S. Currell, 
Professor of English in Washington and Lee University, discussed Dr. 
Venable's paper. 

Mrs. Charles A. Perkins of the University of Tennessee addressed 
the association on "Open Doors in Women's Education." 

The association adjourned to meet in general session again Friday 
evening, December 28, at 7:30. 

SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 
Assembly Hall of The Jefferson Hotel— Friday, Dec. S8, 7:,V) P. M. 

The session was called to order by the President. 

President Greorge T. Winston of the North Carolina College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanical Arts read a paper on ** Industrial Education and 
the New South." 

President Charles W. Dabney of the University of Tennessee read a 
paper on ** The Cultural Value of Scientific and Technical Education." 

President J. M. Green of the National Educational Association was 
introduced to the association, and invited the members to attend the 
next meeting of the National Association, to be held at Detroit. He 
spoke as follows : 

REMARKS OF PRESIDENT J. M. GREEN. 

lAidiei and Gentlemen, Members of the Southern Educational Association : 

I appreciate very highly the fact that your President invited me to be here with 
you and take part in your deliberatiuna on this occasion, and I appreciate still more 
the fact that he permits me to say a word to you concerning the coming meeting 
t»f the National Educational Association. 
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It has been decided to bold the next meeting of the National Educational 
Association from the 8th to the 12th of July in the city of Detroit. In reaching the 
oonelusion to hold the meeting in the city of Detroit, the Bxecutive Committee felt 
that they had your approval before the act. From the time that the National Associa- 
tion determined upon the personnel of its Bxecutive Committee for this year, sugges- 
tions began to be offered as to the place of meeting. These suggestions came from 
every part of our land. They were principally made by superintendents and prin- 
cipals after consulting the teachers in their respective communities. 

We received invitations from four places for our meeting. Concerning these 
places, outside of the parties extending the Invitation, every single suggestion that 
came was for the city of Detroit. We felt that we should not go contrary to the 
almost unanimous suggestions. We felt that some of the places extending invita- 
tions to us had strong claims by reason of their eminent services to the National 
Association and by reason of territorial considerations. But whether from climatic 
reasons or from others we do not know, Detroit was the common expression of the 
eountry, and the committee decided in favor of that city. 

Detroit offers great attractions. You are aware of the fact that it is on our 
great inland waterway; it is reached by some twelve or thirteen railroads. It is 
said that upon the waters passing Detroit you can sail for an entire day for ten 
cents. You reach easily many resorts. Its trolley lines extend as far away as Port 
Huron. To every point of attraction in that section you can go at small cost. But 
many are attracted to that neighborhood by the Pan-American exhibit, so that it 
seems to be the centre for our next meeting. 

This is to be the first meeting of the new century. The Executive Committee 
have felt that the time would be opportune for giving the occasion something of an 
international character. 

You are all aware of the fact that the last few years of the present century have 
forced upon our nation broader questions than have ever come to it before, and that 
many of the subjects that we are now considering are subjects that have concerned 
the older civilizations for many years. Hence it would seem profitable that this one 
association, which is indeed national, should bring into Its councils the wisdom of 
other nations, and in the accomplishment of this purpose, the Executive Committee 
thus far is encouraged. 

I accepted the invitation to come to this meeting because I was interested in 
you. I knew very little of your local problems, and wanted to learn of them. Since I 
have been here, I have heard this expression from you : ** The South has educational 
problems peculiar to itself.** I want to say that in this particular the South is not 
exceptional. The West, with its broad prairies, its mines and its scattered popula- 
tion, has educational problems peculiar to itself. New England, with its older 
population, and its manufacturing industries, has problems peculiar to itself. The 
middle Atlantic states, with their great centers of population, have problems pecu- 
liar to themselves, but it seems to me that the very conception of a national move- 
ment is to bring together these peculiar problems and let them rub against each other 
and work out a solution that is indeed national. Hence there must come to us great 
value from our all assembling together in this one great meeting. 

In the city from which I come, our population is largely engaged in the manu- 
facture of pottery. I have tried to discover the practice of the '* boss potter" as he 
Is called. I find that when he is talking to his customers he says to them, ** Patronise 
home trade,*' but when he is talking to his foreman, he says to him, *' I want you to 
go into any part of the earth where you can secure an idea that will help you to pro- 
duce good pottery, and if need be bring with you workmen from any part of the earth » 
for if we are to succeed in this business, we must have an intelligence which will 
enable us to enter into successful competition in the markets of the world." And it 
does seem to me that this is the true educational principle, and it is upon this ground 
that I ask this Southern Educational Association to come with us this summer, and 
come in great numbers. We want your encouragement ; we want your counsel; we 
want an understanding of your peculiar problems; we want all that makes you with 
us a part of one great nation. I thank you. 

Dr. Paul Barringer, chairman of the faculty of the University of 
Virginia, read a paper on ** The Education of the Negro in the South,'* 
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which was discussed by Principal H. B. Frissell of Hampton Instituie 
and President Julius Dreher of Roanoke College. 

In order to permit members of the Association to goon the excursion 
to Newport News and Hampton on Saturday without missing any part 
of the programme, it was decided to carry out at this session that part 
of the programme of the Executive Council arranged for Saturday 
morning, including a paper by Principal Augustus S. Downing of the 
New York Training School for Teachers on ** The Training of Teachers 
for Elementary Schools/' and a paper on *'The Denominational Colleges 
and Higher Education '' by Chancellor George Summey of Southwestern 
Presbyterian University. Dr. Downing gave a synopsis of his paper, 
and Dr. Summey, because of the lateness of the hour, submitted his 
paper without reading. Professors Hugh S. Bird and P. P. Claxtoii 
submitted their discussions of Dr. Downing's paper without i*eading. 

Mr. Polk Miller entertained the Association and visitors for an hour 
with songs and stories of the old-time negro. He was assisted by a 
chorus of negroes from Richmond. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the following nominations 
for officers of the Association for the year 1901. The report was 
adopted. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 

President G.R.Glenn Atlanta, Ga. 

Vice-President R. B. Fulton. University, Miss. 

Secretary P. P. Claxton Greensboro, N. C. 

Treasurer Frank M. Smith .Knoxville, Tenn- 

Dr. Charles W. Dabney, chairman, read the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved^ In the name of the teachers of the South, and for the sake of the chil- 
dren, that we appeal to the people of the nouthern states, as individuals and as com- 
mnnities. to mark the beginniuf; of the new century by a grreat educational advance. 
The history of our country proves that money given for education l8 not wasted, but 
Invested with the certainty of large returns. Education results In more diversified 
and better organize<l industries for our people; it results in increased commerce and 
in better and more intelligent citizenship. Every nation needs these: a free people 
needs them most of all. We appeal, therefore, most earnestly for Increased appropri- 
ation, state and local, for school purposes and for larger endowments and private 
benefactions. 

2. Krsolvnl, That the vital point In modern education is the training of the 
teacher. Ample scholarship and professional preparation are absolute essentials to 
any teaching worthy of the name. We, therefore, pledge our support to all measures 
haying for their purpose the broadening and deepening of the teachers* preparation 
for this work. 

8. Resolved^ That the movement for manual, technical, and industrial training 
is closely related to the needs of the people of the South. We believe in the extension 
of the opportunities for such training for men and women as rapidly as possible. 

4. Rfttolved^ That we heartily indorse the South Carolina Interstate and West 
India Exposition to be held in Charleston, December, 19(il, to June, lM)*i. and call 
upon the southern teachers and school authorities to assist in preparing an exhibit 
which shall adequately express the progress and present status of southern education. 
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5. Renolveil, That the thanks of thin body are cordially tendered to the governor 
of this btate, to the state and local school authorities, to the general committees, to 
the Chamber of Commerce, to the Bines band, to the press of the city, to the trans- 
portation lines, to the Jefferson, and to church and school officers for the use of balls, 
and to all others who hav^ contributed so tirelessly and thoughtfully to the comfort 
and pleasure of our stay in Richmond. We especially appreciate the receptions at the 
governor's mansion and the reception by the Richmond Educational A86ociation at 
the Woman's Club, and the courtesies uf the Confederate Museum and the Valentine 
Museum. Also the complimentary excursion to Hampton Institute. 

CHAS. W. DABNKY, Chnirman. 

Letters were presented from the boards of trade, city councils, and 
boards of education of Knoxville, Tenn., Asheville, N. C, and Charles- 
ton and Columbia, S. C,, inviting the association to hold its next meeting 
in these cities. These invitations were referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee for consideration. 

The Treasurer's report was read by the Secretary. 

Treasurer Frank M. Smith moved that a committee of three be 
appointed by the President to prepare a suitable notice of the death of 
Superintendent John D. Yerby, former Treasurer of the association. 

At 1 o'clock the Tenth Annual Session of the Southern Educa- 
tional Association adjourned. 



^ 



PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

OP THE 

SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 



Assembly Hall of The Jefferson Hotel-- Friday, December £8, 9:30 A, M. 

The Council was called to order by President Fulton. 

Devotional exercises were conducted by Dr. Richard Mcllwaine. 
president of Hampden-Sidney College. 

Principal W. K. Tate, of Charleston, was introduced, and made a 
short address, inviting the teachers to visit the Interstate and West India 
Exposition, to be held at Charleston December 1st, 1001, to June 1st, 
1902, and to co-operate with the local authorities in preparing the educa- 
tional exhibit of the exposition. 

REMARKS OF PRINCIPAL W. K. TATE. 

We shall deem it a special privilege to have with U8 on that occasioo the 
teachers of the South. What I want to ask you thip morning is that you will take 
under consideration the educational exhibit which is to be made in connection with 
that exposition. We have every assurance that the exhibit made by the United States 
at the Paris Exposition will be with us on that occasion. Yon have already on this 
platform heard this exhibit highly spoken of. We want to have it, but we wish more 
than that to have an exhibit which shall adequately express the progress and educa- 
tion in the South. Without your help this will be impossible; but with a little help 
on your part we can have an exhibit which will do us credit. For such an exhibit 
preparations must necessarily be made before the close of school this year. We ask 
you to take this under advisement, and to assist us in our exposition in any way you 
can. Last summer we had the distinction of having as our guests the National Educa- 
tional Association. On that occasion we prepared for Ave thousand southern teachers ; 
only fifteen hundred came. We want the Southern Educational Association to under- 
stand that there is yet room for the other thirty-five hundred. We shall deem It a 
special pleasure to have you with us on the occasion of our exposition. 

Dr. George J. Ramsey, chairman of the Committee on Organization, 
reported that lack of time and circumstances over which they had no 
control made it necessary for the committee to ask for more time, and 
the committee was continued with instructions to report at the next 
meeting of the association. On motion the President was instructed to 
increase the Committee on Organization by adding one member from 
each state not now represented on it. 
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Hon. William T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education* 
i*ead a paper on *'The Relation of Universities and Colleges to Public 
Schools/' Dr. Harris' paper was discussed by Prof. E. C. Branson of 
the Creorgia State Normal College. 

President F. C. Woodward of the South Carolina College read a 
paper on '* Drawbacks to Educational Organization." 

The Chair announced the Committee on Resolutions and Nomina- 
tions, and read telegrams of greetings from the Educational Associations 
of Florida, Kentucky, and Oregon. The Secretary was instructed to 
reply to these telegrams. 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

Charles W. Dabney, Tennessee, Chairman. 
(7. R. Glenn, Georgia. F. C. Woodward, South Carolina. 

George T. Winston, N. C. H. A. Hayes, Mississippi. 

William F. Fox, Virginia. S. T. Moreland, Maryland. 

J. V. Calhoun, Louisiana. W. H. Anderson, West Virginia. 

J. W. Abercrombie, Alabama. W. L. Prather, Texas. 

COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 

D. H. Hill, North Carolina, Chatrman. 
H. A. Hayes, Mississippi. J. G. Woo ten, Texas. 

E. B. Pretty man, Maryland. Warren Easton, Louisiana. 

John J. McMahan, South Carolina. Mrs. C. A. Paxton, Tennessee. 
E. C. Branson, Georgia. E. C. Glass, Virginia. 

J. W. Abercrombie, Alabama. W. M. Foulk, West Virginia. 

Communications from the Society of Humane Education and the 
Pan-Tourist Company of Buffalo were read. 

President G. M. Green of the National Educational Association 
called attention to the meeting of this association in Detroit next 
summer. 

THK COrNCIL AIUOURNEI). 

Note.— A large number of the teachers went on the excursion to N(>wport News 
and Hampton Saturday. The party was shown through the Newport News shipyards, 
and all departments of Hampton Institute, where refreshments were served. All who 
went were greatly pleased. The excursion was free to the members of the asso<riation . 
Mr. Frissell and the Chesapeake and Ohio railroad bearing all expenses. 
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ADDRESSES OF WELCOME, 



HON. .1. HUGE TYLER, GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

As governor of the state J take pleasure in greeting so 
many worthy men who are not only *'all dedicated to close- 
ness and the bettering of their minds," but are also dedicated 
to enriching the minds of others. There is no company of 
men before whom I could come with more of respect and of 
regard than such a company as I address to-day. I recognize 
in such an assembly a power, little reckoned with by the noisy 
world, yet whose influence is always felt in the very vanguard 
of our civilization — in tracing all true history, in understand- 
ing the various manifestations of human life upon the earth, 
in dealing with the divine faculty of reason, in unlocking the 
world's literatures, in revealing the art principles of the 
supremest of all arts, the art that lies in the use of words. 
While much of the work of such an association consists of 
such minute technicalities that it can never become, in a 
sense, widely popular, yet in the learning of such associations 
rests the glory of American scholarship. I should feel indeed 
fortunate if 1 could contribute by any words of mine to your 
comfort and zeal in the pursuit of your honorable aims. 

CAUSE OF EDUCATION. 

At this gracious season of the year you have left happy 
home circles and rare domestic joys to meet here in the further- 
ance of the great cause of education. In Virginia the cradle 
of education was first rocked on this continent, and no state 
could give to this Association a more cordial and hearty wel- 
come than she extends to you — the educators of the South. I 
am sure you could not assemble in a city where you could 
obtain greater inspiration than in Richmond. It is here that 
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you find so much that makes Virginia great in education and 
historic interest. This beautiful city is grand in her repre- 
sentation of loyal and cultured citizenship, and glorious in 
the commemoration of the virtues and achievements of her 
chivalrous sons. This is the Mecca to which the people of our 
own Southland love to come and gather at the shrines scat- 
t-ered here and there, commemorative of the valor and the 
bravery and achievements of our heroes and patriots who 
dared and died for a nation's honor. But I must not speak 
of the city of Richmond especially, and of the welcome she 
extends to you. Her honored mayor is here ready to perform 
that pleasant duty. Virginia opens her arms to receive you 
to-day. What state has exercised greater prominence in edu- 
cational matters than Virginia ? It was on her soil that one 
of the first American collegiate institutions was established, 
and old William and Mary has perhaps given to the nation 
more men of prominence and learning than any other college 
in America, and in recent years she has been receiving the 
fostering care of the state and is now equipping young men 
by the hundreds, who, in turn, are going forth to teach in our 
public schools. 

THOMAS JEKFKRSON. 

It was Virginia that gave birth to Thomas JelTerson, the 
South 's greatest educational statesman, who more than a hun- 
dred years ago planned our great university and outlined the 
scheme of popular education which was put into operation in 
less than fifty years after his death; and it was his genius 
that first suggested a plan of elementary and industrial 
schools for negro children in anticipation of their freedom, 
and to-day the plan that emanated from Jefferson's brain has 
been adopted throughout the United States as the best and 
most complete system that can be devised. He laid the base 
and placed the capstone in our whole educational system, even 
in the infancy of this great republic, and nothing more clearly 
demonstrates his title to statesmanship than his forethought 
on these lines. It was George Washington who planned a 
national university, which is now materializing into practical 
shape, and it was he who was the earliest benefactor of one of 
our foremost institutions of learning, and coupled with the 
name of Lee has given to Virginia and the South an institu- 
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tion that is the pride of all the people, and is a place where 
loftiest aspirations will be instilled into the minds of our 
southern boys, and with proper care and nurture may be the 
favored university of all our Southland. 

Stonewall Jackson was first engaged in school service and 
devoted his earliest days to teaching the youths of Virginia 
and the South at the Virginia Military Institute. Time does 
not admit of my giving the names of others who have shed 
lustre on the pages of our country's history, both on the field 
and in the forum, who have turned their thoughts and directed 
their energies toward educational work, and to even list the 
many schools and colleges throughout the state where this 
noble work is being carried on would be trespassing too 
severely upon your valuable time. Nor can I recount the 
work of our public schools, which, in spite of all difficulties, 
have more than kept pace with the oldest and most favored 
states in the Union, giving even to the thousands of colored 
children the same advantages and benefits enjoyed by the 
whites. 

We are rejoiced that there has been formed an associa- 
tion to promote this great agency for the enlightenment and 
upbuilding of our section. All interests and classes have their 
organizations and associations, and why should not the educa- 
tors? Surely as much of the nation's advancement and wel- 
fare depends upon the development of the minds and thoughts 
of the people as on the material development of its industries. 
We are too prone to let our efforts for material progress 
engross our energies. Let us see to it that educational and 
intellectual achievements answer back the humming sound of 
factory and furnace. Surely, ihere is no land under the sun 
that is so favorable for educational and intellectual achieve- 
ments as this. The pure air of our southern climate, rich with 
the perfume of its fragrant flowers, gives birth and inspiration 
to lofty ideals, and from this organization should spring most 
happy and beneficent results. 

Under a system of government such as ours, where the 
humblest man has an equal voice with the most exalted in 
shaping the policies of our nation, the absolute necessity for 
general education is apparent. While our great civil institu- 
tions bear lasting testimony to the statesmanship of Jefferson, 
his transcendent genius is no less evidenced by his recognition 
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of the only true principle on which they could be carried to a 
Buccessful completion — **an enlightened citizenship is the 
foundation of successful representative government." So we 
find that apostle of liberty and light, almost immediately after 
evolving the palladium of our liberties, bending his energies 
and talents to establishing and perfecting a system of general 
education. If it was necessary at the foundation of this 
government, when we were a people of one cause and of one 
ancestry, to inaugurate a system of popular enlightenment, how 
much greater the necessity that we of the South should devote 
peculiar energies to this question, for we had injected into our 
citizenship and given more than an equal voice in the councils 
of state vast numbers of a race almost uneducated, without 
even the traditions of their forefathers to restrain them. It 
was a great problem, and still presents most complex phases. 
It is incumbent on you to weigh well and digest this question 
and present such conclusions as will bring satisfactory and 
lasting results. 

PRINCELY DOMAIN. 

The good state of Virginia which gave of her princely 
domain to the federal union the vast north-western territorv, 
from which great states were carved, while each of these young 
states still had a wealth of public lands from the sale of which 
to erect and richly endow their own universities; Virginia, 
that was thus stripped of her public territory by her own 
magnificent generosity, and then had her own heroic body cut 
in twain by the sword of war and was left alone and unassisted 
to bear her burden of debt; Virginia, that still remains so 
true to the highest ideals of .scholastic training that she takes 
from the pockets of her citizens })y direct taxation the sum of 
$140,000 annually to give to her colleges, to say nothing of her 
public schools for both white and black, — surely Virginia can 
lay claim to being in sympathy with the object of this meeting. 
So to us Virginians you come as members of the real aristocracy 
of the world, as light-bearers, as temple servers, and I need 
not pause to givw you assurance of our most hospitable inten- 
tions toward you. I would only ask in conclusion to express 
the hope that your deliberations may be satisfactory and 
fruitful, that you may here add some stone to the temple of 
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truth; and while no noisy acclaim may herald your coming 
and your departure may be in peace, yet, know that the temple 
wherein you work rises slowly, stone by stone, and '* there is 
neither hammer nor axe nor any tool of iron heard in the 
house while it is building;" that the kingdom of mind is like 
that kingdom of God which **cometh not with observation." 
In the name of the people of Virginia, I extend to you a 
most hearty greeting, and we follow your sessions with royal 
good wishes. 

HON. R. M. TAYLOR, MAYOR OF RICHMOND. 

Mr, Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Southern Educational 
Association: 

The fundamental principles of civilization spring from 
the bed rock of education, and the enlightenment of the 
masses brings forth the higher social order from the chaotic 
state of society. Your gathering to-day in our city is, there- 
fore, auspicious and awakens the keenest interest of our citi- 
zens in the noble work which has called you together. My 
duty, however, is to extend to you the welcome of the city, 
and to assure you of our readiness to aid you in any way we 
can toward the successful issue of your mission. Our efforts 
toward the education of our children have been steadily 
increased and will so continue as long as we are able to have 
the work confided to the keeping of such worthy men as now 
control our educational matters. My constant aim as mayor 
will be to uplift their hands and give them the official encour- 
agement they need. I bid you all a hearty and sincere wel- 
come to our city. 

HON. .lOSKPH W. SOUTH ALL, SIJPERINTENDKNT OF PUBLK^ INSTRUC- 
TION OF VIRGINIA. 

Mr. President y Jjadiea and (ienilemen of the Southern Educational 
Association : 

I feel that it is a distinguished privilege 1 have to stand 
before this splendid audience, and, in the name of the children 
of this old commonwealth, and in the name of the teachers, 
bid you welcome to our borders. I conceive that you have 
come here for no holiday pastime, but that you have gathered 
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here for high and holy work. I know no term in which to 
define my idea of the dignity and the superiority of the work 
which calls you together. 

Sometime during the summer of the present year it was 
my pleasant privilege to visit that grand and good old man, 
the father of the public school system of Virginia. I refer to 
the great Christian philosopher and statesman, Dr. W. H. 
Ruffner. On leaving his beautiful home in the mountains of 
Virginia, the last word he said to me was, " Tell the teachers 
of Virginia that they are engaged in a great work." I had a 
full conception of the stupendousness of the work, but when 
these words came from the lips of that great and good man, 
my convictions were intensified. To what shall we compare 
this work? I know no words in which to properly define it. 

We may conceive of this world as a great workshop as we 
witness the whirl of its countless industries — its haminers and 
anvils, laboring day in and day out on land and on sea, and 
even in the bowels of the earth ; indeed, wherever the human 
foot has trod, there the genius of industry has gone and is 
laboring and toiling for the comfort and the uplifting and 
betterment of humanity. But inconceivably great as all this 
is, it is but material ; it belongs at best to a world that is but 
our temporary home. In the humblest school-house a nobler 
work and a greater work is being carried on. 

I think it was the distinguished Dr. William T. Harris 
who spoke somewhat on this line — I do not remember his 
exact language : "The three greatest instrumentalities in this 
age of highest civilization are the railroad, the daily news- 
paper, and the school-house." Who will undertake to esti- 
mate the value of railroads in bringing together consumers 
and producers, and the thousands of other comforts and con- 
veniences that they afl^ord in this busy world of ours ? Who 
will undertake to tell the value of the daily newspaper with 
its bulletins of current news from all over the world, and its 
promulgation of the trend of the most enlightened public 
opinion ? But before all these is the school-house — the step- 
ping-stone and the forerunner. It was Horace Mann who said 
that the best lines of republican fortifications are the school 
houses. The great Edmund Burke has said that the best 
national defence is education. When three decades ago the 
world was startled to see the tri-colored flag of France go 
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down before the sterling soldiery of Germany, Bismarck, the 
great chancellor, said that the schools of his country had 
made the soldiers of Germany the superiors of the followers 
of Napoleon. 

Our own great Jefferson, who has been referred to by our 
governor as the friend of human liberty, was equally proud to 
be called the apostle of education. At a later day, the great 
Webster said in his own majestic phrase, **If we w^ork upon 
marble, it will perish; if we work upon brass, time will efface 
it; if we build temples, they will crumble into dust; but if 
we work upon immortal minds — if we imbue them with prin- 
ciples, with the love of God and the love of their fellow 
man — we will engrave on these tablets something that will 
grow brighter and brighter throughout eternity." 

The teacher, then, is engaged in no ordinary work. He is 
working and building for all time; he is giving form and force 
to that which will live in perfection and beauty when all 
things else shall have passed away. His work is as imperish- 
able as the human soul. 

It is a significant fact in our history that for a long time 
the state did nothing in the way of a public school system. 
The Christian Church, which is always foremost and chief in 
good works and words, established throughout this state col- 
leges for the education of the youth of the land. I know of 
no other term by which to distinguish them unless I call them 
denominational colleges. I rather think it unfair to call them 
by that name because they are catholic in their teaching. I 
myself am almost old enough to remember Randolph-Macon 
and Richmond colleges in their infancy, and when I look back 
I am astonished at the great work that has been accomplished 
by these institutions. Emory and Henry, and Roanoke have 
been noble competitors in the great achievement. Hamp- 
den-Sidney, and Washington and Lee, dating further back, 
have been illustrious in their work in this line. Old William 
and Mary, hoary with age in her work of more than two hun- 
dred years — who can estimate her achievements ? Permit me 
here to refer to the utterance of a distinguished gentleman 
whom I heard speak at William and Mary during the present 
year. I refer to Dr. Thomas Nelson Page, who delivered the 
address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of this venerable 
institution. I give the substance of what he said: '* William 
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and Mary was the birthplace of the great principles which 
underlie this great government. From William and Mary 
they went out to the thirteen old states; they extended all 
over the continent throughout the great sisterhood of states 
that make up this Union" — and, from present appearances, 
we cherish the hope that they will be carried to the islands of 
the sea, and to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

But great as has been the success of these institutions, 
wise men and statesmen have thought that the time has come 
for the state to put her strong arm to the work, and put a 
school-house in the reach of every boy and girl in this old 
commonwealth. The great public school system of Virginia, 
as it has been introduced, is not what we would have it. We 
are trying to develop it to as near perfection as possible. We 
are doing the best we can, and we hope for better and fuller 
development in the near future. 

As I must not try your patience any longer, I desire in 
the name of the children of this cbmmonwealth, and in the 
name of the children yet to come, to bid you welcome and to 
wish you a hearty Godspeed in your noble work. 

WILLIAM F. FOX, SUPERINTENDENT OF RICHMOND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Mr. President^ Fellow -Members of the Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation y Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In the arrangement of the programme it has been made my 
duty to greet you on behalf of the schools of Richmond. 

It affords me great pleasure, therefore, in their behalf, to 
extend to you a hearty welcome. 

A seer of Israel long ago laid down as a prime factor in 
pleasant companionship oneness of aim and purpose. '*Can 
two walk together except they be agreed?" That unity belongs 
in the highest degree to the teachers of this land. We are 
united in a grand effort for the uplift of humanity. Though 
the scope of our work extends from the kindergarten through 
the university the aim of our effort is the same. Though the 
duties assigned to the several workers is different, they form 
but parts of one complete whole. There should exist, there- 
fore, the warmest feeling of brotherhood, the most earnest desire 
on the part of each for the success of all. 
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The scope of our work is far-reacbing. It is so broad as 
tfO enlist the interest and sympathy of all classes of society, 
and to the philanthropist and patriot especially it is a matter 
of profound importance. Next to the mother's knee and the 
sacred rostrum the teacher's desk is the shrine whence go out 
those influences that enlighten, elevate and ennoble mankind. 

We meet together to discuss the high themes relating to 
our task. We may differ somewhat in the application of the 
principles underlying our profession, but we have come together 
to discuss them and their application, to open our stores of 
knowledge and experience for the good of our brethren, that 
we may get broader views of our work, and may gather inspira- 
tion for carrying forward the portion committed to us in our 
several spheres. 

It was not always so. Time was when the teacher who 
had learned better than his fellows the means of reaching and 
elevating his pupils kept his secret for the upbuilding of his 
own institution and of his personal reputation. But it is not 
so to-day. The profession has become more catholic. It has 
risen to the point at which the experience, knowledge, and 
pnogress of each must be used for the uplifting of all. The 
great educator of to-day is not the man who simply builds up 
a splendid institution or a fine system, however great their 
excellencies, but he who, carrying his own work on toward 
perfection, has, at the same time, done most in strengthening 
and elevating his professional brethren. 

And so, we teachers of Richmond, glad as we are to meet 
you, are not wholly unselfish in our welcome. We shall use 
to the utmost the treasures of educational wisdom and experi- 
ence brought to our doors, and shall lay up stores of knowledge 
and stimulus and inspiration for the future. 

The good name of Richmond as an educational center, 
reaches back into the distant past, and later times have 
witnessed additional facilities for increased power and effi- 
ciency. Its college of arts dates back to the early part of the 
present century, and its oldest medical college originated about 
the same period in ** Jhe Academy of Sciences" — an institu- 
tion allied in purpose and method with the French Academy. 
The methods of Joseph Lancaster, received early illustration 
in a school founded in this city, and many of our useful and 
honored citizens reverence this as ibeir Alma Mater. 
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The poblic schools were organized in 1869 opon the appli- 
cation to the city council of a namber of distingaished citizens 
irrespective of piurty affiliation. The organizers of these 
schools enjoyed the benefit of the experience of others who 
were earlier in the field, and they sought to incorporate into 
their schools the best things that experience had shown to be 
practicable. Since that time the guardians of their interests 
have sought to add to them erery real educational advance 
that was suited to their wants and compatible with their 
environment . 

More recently theological, medical, technical and other 
sch«»Is have been added to our educational facilities. 

The «ch*:*ols of our city — public schools, private and paro- 
chial school*, colleges for men and fur women, theological, 
medical, and technical schools — all bid you a c<3rdial welcome. 

We shall c-e glad to meet vou social 1 v. and to have vou 
visit our respective institutions. We cannot, of course, during 
this houddv time, show vou anv of our school work, but our 
buildings will be open to your inspection, and we shall be 
p!eased to extend to yoo every courtesy you may desire. 

We are glad to have you with us. and on behalf of all Uie 
schools I extend to vou a most cordial greeting. 
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BY «*. B- -JLEXX. COMMISSK«>Es5 OF F:>l*0AnON v^y GEORGIA. 

We are v-^ry hippy :o Ireaih-e ;::ce ir.:rr the ainiosi^her^ of 
Vir^^ii. We are glad to t^ ::: your vr;ip::Al o::y. W^ re;oioe 
to s^an-i :ri the presei.«>r o: :he :r. :.v.:nr:-:> :r.:»: y:v: have 
errci-rri :•: v::ir riiiirh'.y Cri<i. and :: il.r >p.:::s . : ihr niirbty 
d-sad :Air r^r: ir. :hr irs.rs o: n.-e::. >»t^ r-nrL >ure :ha: tae 
^izr. .: v_:ir Jrfrrs*::! ii;u>: cr.xAi ovrr a:: vXva>:.^:. .:ke this. 
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We are here, Mr. Chairman, to study for a while together the 
great interests that our people have committed to our hands. 
We are here to mingle our voices and to unite our hearts as we 
commune together, and learn from one another how we may 
best answer these great questions that we are appointed to 
determine. I am glad, sir, that the spirit that we bring to 
this occasion, while we speak of it as a southern spirit, is also 
a national spirit. As the Southern Educational Association, 
we recognize, Mr. President, that we are here as the daughter 
of the great National Educational Association, and in all of our 
deliberations and in all of our counsels we shall carry in our 
hearts, not only a love distinct and sincere for all of our own, 
but we shall bring into these questions also a national love 
that shall make us proud that we are American citizens. If 
we get the best out of a meeting like this, we shall carry back 
to our work contributions of an educational wealth that we 
shall embody into our systems and become the richer by it 
because we are American citizens. I am glad, sir, that the 
time has c6me all over this Southland that in our schools, 
behind our desks, before the faces of our children, we are 
teaching the little ones to love the flag that Jefferson honored 
with his life. But we have very grave professional and Chris- 
tian obligations engaging our attention over all this section. 
Our section has entered upon a period of prosperity the like of 
which never has been known. We are not only the educators 
of the children, we are also the leaders of those to whom we 
must look for the support of the schools. It is our plain duty 
to bring our people to see that the best money that this section 
can spend in the next ten years, the next twenty years, the 
next thirty years, is the money that we spend for developing 
the brain power of the rising generation. This native brain 
power must be stamped upon the material resources of our 
country. It is a hopeful sign that our peopje are beginning 
to awake to the urgent demands of the situation. Recently 
the southern states have increased the appropriations for every 
institution supported by the state, from the universities all 
the way down to the common schools. These are indications 
of promise that mean much, not only for our section, but for 
our common country. 

I remember a few years ago a distinguished Georgian 
described an experience he had in one of our mountain coun- 
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ties. He went up into a county that is rich in material things. 
He happened to attend a funeral in that county. If you have 
ever attended a country funeral you know it is attended with 
solemnities that make it a melancholy and thoughtful occa- 
sion. As my friend walked along in the mournful processiou 
the silent questions that he propounded were as to how the 
dead man, or his surviving neighbors, had stamped their brains 
on the raw materials that nature had spread so lavishly about 
them. He observed that the wagon that hauled the coffin 
came from South Bend, Indiana ; the coffin came from Cincin- 
nati ; the suit of clothes came from New York ; the shirt from 
Baltimore, and the shoes from Boston. When he reached the 
grave he observed that the pick, shovel and spade that dug the 
grave came from Pittsburg. He asked a countryman standing 
by what Georgia furnished at that funeral. The countryman 
replied he did not know, unless Georgia might htive furnished 
the corpse and the hole in the ground. 

Well, that may have been true, my friends, ten years ago, 
but it is not going to be true any longer. We have to-day 
more smokestacks in Georgia than we have ever had in our 
history, and the number is rapidly increasing. We will soon 
be using that liquid air that Dr. Butler has seen made up there 
in New York to run our machinery. We are already using 
electric motive power, and we are training our children in the 
schools to apply at home every new form of energy as it comes. 
The brains of our children are equal to the brains of any 
children in any other section of the Union, and in order that 
they may take their place and be counted in these United 
States, they must be educated to stand by the children of New 
England, of New York, of Pennsylvania, and of any other 
state in the Union. And so I repeat, Mr. Chairman, we are 
training our children for the new conditions that confront 
them. They will in the future command by native intelligence 
the situations that face them. It will not be many years, if 
the present trend of things proceeds, when we can invite Penn- 
sylvania, and New York, and Massachusetts, and all of the 
other sister states to come down to us, and they will find that 
we have not only redeemed our children, but we have also 
redeemed our waste places and aro ready to take our place by 
the foremost of the states, and to share with the sister states 
everything good that cornea to our common country. 
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And so, sir, the spirit of advancement has come to iis, 
and it has come to stay, and every southern state represented 
in this convention is breathing the prayer that our distin- 
guished American poet has put in beautiful lines to the Cham- 
bered Nautilus, 

** Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll ! 

Leave the low-vaulted past I 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven within a dome more vast. 

Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea! " 



BY SUPT. J. G. WOOTKN, PARIS, TEXAS. 

To one born among the people of the South, familiar with 
its customs and cognizant of its true and magnanimous spirit 
of chivalry, the elegant words of welcome that have been given 
us come as no uncertain signs from the hearts that prompted 
them. Such is my faith in a Virginian, and such is my knowl- 
edge of his environment that I can accept the greetings of the 
morning as words of "truth and soberness,'^ hospitable, sin- 
cere, and *' given with a will." They should, my friends, be 
an inspiration to us, not only during our stay in the city, but 
ever afterwards. 

If you, my fellow-teachers, have sometimes had your 
blue Mondays and felt sorely the need of some approving 
word to cheer you on your way, you can rejoice this morning 
and feel that the world is awakening to the responsibility of 
your work and to the appreciation of your endeavors. The 
kindly references made by the honorable gentlemen should 
beget in us a just pride in our profession, and rekindle in 
every one a desire to meet all possible expectations. 

It is true of the southern character that so long as one 
appreciates kind offices, just so long will they be given without 
stint. We all like gratitude, and we never regret having 
shown a kindness or courtesy when it has been received with a 
grateful, thankful heart. I desire at this moment to state a 
fact that I have never heard stated before. The teaching pro- 
fession is the most appreciative profession on the globe. You 
may examine and compare. It leads all others in being appre- 
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ciative of kind words or benefits received. Why this is so I do 
not know. It may be in part due to the fact that the position 
of the teacher is too often a thankless one. For years he toils 
on, and like angels' visits words of commendation come for 
work faithfully done and results nobly accomplished. In 
many places he is looked upon as we use to regard a country 
fiddler — called in for an occasion, placed in the lead for a 
purpose, danced to for a season, paid off in the morning, and 
forgotten. But times are changing for the better, and the 
personnel of educational associations has an upward tendency. 

The teacher is no longer that one in a community who 
might be regarded as too lazy to work, too honest to steal, too 
ugly for a clerk, too dull for a lawyer, and too smart for a fool. 
Time was when almost any *' Wandering Willie " could take 
up school, keep it for three or four months, and disappear like ' 
cologne water spilled on the ground. Like the wind, which 
bloweth where it listeth, you heard the sound thereof, but you 
could not tell whence he came nor whither he went. 

Time was, my friends, when the more respectable element 
among our people would not stoop to be mere trainers of youth. 
We did not rightly appreciate the office of the teacher, and 
consequently imported northern articles along with our cali- 
coes, shoes, and Yankee notions. As we grew up, we got our 
idea of the teacher from the character of the one who taught 
US in early youth. Never can I forget the one under whose 
strap my eyes first beheld the ** beginning of wisdom." She 
had lived in single blessedness (?) even beyond the point where 
a woman's age might be regarded as traditional and fabulous. 
She was the rarest gem of extenuated mortality that it has 
ever been my sad lot to encounter. I would not flatter her if 
I said she was the ugliest woman I ever saw (and I have been 
in crowds where saying that would be saying a great deal). 
Her face was after the gothic style of architecture, and the 
lines of delineations (I'll call them) ran as zigzag as the career 
of the average politician. I never knew her to laugh or to 
look pleasant. It seems to me that she tried once to give us a 
smile, but it leaped immediately from her high cheek bones to 
the tip of her nose, and landed in Bath or among the aste- 
roids, I have forgotten exactly which. 

But what a different class of teachers do we have in our 
schools to-day throughout the length and breadth of the South. 
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The southern teachers are becoming worthy of their profession. 
They are beginning to be appreciated, and to appreciate the 
fact that they are appreciated. They are endowed with char- 
acteristics of mind, heart and beauty that win us on every 
side, and people in other professions feel that it is good to be 
thrown with them. 

I thank the heavens that the repulsiveness of the school- 
teacher is fast becoming one of the " lost arts." I have lived 
in my far away western home for eight years, and during that 
time I have lost thirty-nine teachers — by marriage ; and yet I 
do not claim to be running a matrimonial agency. Forty, 
save one, in eight years! I sometimes think that we may be 
driven to employing the kind that we once had, in order to 
have immunes to the situation. 

It is, Mr. President, in behalf of the fair womanhood and 
noble manhood of our association that I reply to the several 
addresses of welcome. I have no bouquets to throw at the feet 
of this grand city. I would the rather admire that wreath 
which she has so long and so worthily worn — the wreath that 
crowns her the queen of hospitality and southern chivalry. I 
bring you an earnest of esteem from teachers of every state 
belonging to the Southern Educational Association. Not one 
would have stayed away from this meeting, if it had l)een pos- 
sible to get here. Every one I have seen, or from whom I have 
heard, wanted to come to Richmond. The average Texan 
wishes that your city were closer to his prairies — for he holds 
dear everything that comes from Virginia. From the northern 
boundary to the storm-swept city of Galveston, and from the 
borders of Louisiana to El Paso del Norte, on the Rio Grande, 
members of the craft would like to have come and mingled 
with your people. I found a similar sentiment all along my 
journey. When I left my own state, I entered the Indian Terri- 
tory — the country of the Noble Red Man of the Forest. I 
found teachers even there that knew of Richmond's renowned 
hospitality. They would again cross the Great Father of 
Waters to be here to take in the feast of reason and How of 
** fire-water '* and sit down to something more palatable than 
Tom-Fuller^ hot tamales, and chili-concarne , When I reached 
Arkansas I wondered if the wiiole teaching corps would not be 
here. I learned that the state superintendent had gone on 
and that the university would have a messenger here to tell 
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you what a representative Arkansawyer could do in responding 
to welcome words. As I caught a sight of Louisiana I knew 
that a part of her at least would be here — in full dress — to pass 
the compliments of the day and to give and to receive pleasure 
on every hand. I stopped a short while in Memphis, and again 
I found a special representative selected to reply to the offer- 
ing of Virginia's capital. Tennessee would send a most appre- 
ciative company, and one which I knew Virginia would gladly 
welcome. As I passed into the state of Mississippi I felt sure 
that the boys would meet me at every station ; and they are 
here in earnest — a magnanimous, generous, kind-hearted set 
they are — and just th(» sort to appreciate to the fullest extent 
what has been offered them this morning. 

As we rolled through Alabama we found that Abercrombie 
and a host of other bright educational lights would add luster 
to the tenth annual gathering of the association, and cause 
all to rejoice at their presence. 

As we entered the slate of Georgia I inquired for the Hon. 
G. R. Glenn. If the Empire State has any one among its 
teachers that has a fad over feeling goixl at being well treated, 
the honorable commissioner of education bears off the i3alm. 
1 knew full well that when Richmond opened her doors to the 
association my friend wouhi be here hunting up chickens, fat 
oysters, psychology, and fun — nor would 1 neeil an X-ray to 
discover him. 

I came next into South Carolina. Knowing that Dr. 
Woiuiward and Prof. W. K. Tale never misseil a good thing, 
I was satisfied, without asking, that thev would l>e here " to 
push it along," and if they did not express their appreciation 
bv ** word of mouth" ii would l»e l>ecause thev considered it 
useless, as '' hand to mouth " would l»e sutliciently convincing. 

As we cleareii the " State *>f Buncombe.-' and came down 
to Gn-ensl'oro, we knew that manv from the Old North State 
would answer to the n»ll-oaU at Richmond. The presence 
of our atvompiished secretary and a large number of others 
would sjHrak louder tlian words for the pleasure k^\ all in 
att**ndariOe. 

As my native state, Kentucky, was jvopied by honest lar 
heels and F. F. V.'s. sprii;kied with a sligin sliovieroi Mary- 
land gentility, 1 knew that 1 could speak ut her, whether 
Barihol«'mew, Mayor Crump .-r Sam Frociie oanif or not. 
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Mr. President, it so happens that I have lately been upon 
the soil of every state in our association but West Virginia, 
Maryland, Missouri, and Florida. 

I take the liberty of speaking for these as well. Indeed, 
I feel that I am in some way a part of all these states that are 
a part and parcel of this gathering. I don't know what it is, 
but there is something in my soul that seems to whisper me a 
welcome in every southern state and to make me feel that my 
** foot is on my native heath." I would not be sectional in 
my demeanor toward others, but my feelings I can't help, nor 
can I sometimes help giving them expression. I allow others 
the same privilege. As I grasp the hands of these Virginians 
and, with many, live over the days of the long ago, as I think 
of Richmond and link her present with her past, review her 
history and recount her noble, chivalric deeds, the line, *' Better 
fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay" comes to my 
memory, and from a heart full of love for my people there 
springs a sentiment that I could not repress if I would — better 
three days in Richmond than a season in the land of wooden 
nutmegs and steady habits. 

We feel that we are on holy ground ; and we assure the 
people of this fair city that we will carry to our distant homes 
pleasant thoughts and happy remembrances of the kindnesses 
extended to us by Virginians. 

And now, grand old Richmond, had I prayer to offer up 
for your future welfare, it would be that of Byron to Newstead 
Abbey : 

Happily, thy sun emerging, yet may shine, 

Thee to eradiate with meridian ray ; 
Hours splendid as the past still be thine, 

And bless thy future as thy former day. 
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BY CHANCELLOR R. B. FULTON, UNIVERSITY OF M1BBIB8IPPI. 

The Southern Educational Association is most fortunate 
in meeting within the borders of this grand commonwealth of 
Virginia, ever pre-eminent among the states in historic interest, 
and in political, social, and educational influence, — for years 
the cynosure of all eyes which looked for lofty and pure ideals . 
in educational work. And the association is specially fortu- 
nate in being the guest of the historic city of Richmond, — a 
city whose past is linked by tender and never-to-be-forgotten 
ties to the heart and life of every southern man and woman, 
whose present magnificent development is an inspiration, and 
whose splendid future beams out a glorious and encouraging 
prophecy for all our Southland. Who can fully express in 
formal statement the subtle intellectual influences by which 
Virginia has impressed herself upon the life of all the section 
whose representatives are here assembled to-day? To name 
her most distinguished sons, the men who have made her great, 
and whose characters have, more than all others, impressed 
American life, is to read the scroll on which is recorded 
American greatness. 

In the beginning of our federal government, when Virginia, 
with a generosity unparalleled, gave to be common possession 
of all the states her vast territorial possessions north-west of 
the Ohio river, the spirit of lofty patriotism and high apprecia- 
tion of intellectual manhood which has ever characterized the 
citizenship of this commonwealth, consecrated to the highest 
uses of the race this vast wilderness domain. The continental 
congress, in making provision for the civilization of this terri- 
tory, manifested the same high appreciation, when, in the 
ordinance of 1787 for thp government of the north-west terri- 
tory, it declared that ** religion, morality, and knowledge being 
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necessary to good government, and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall be forever encouraged. " 

In those states of the South and West which have claimed 
and received the heritage vouchsafed in this ordinance have 
been first realized and most distinctly exemplified the highest 
dream and richest hope of the author of the Declaration of 
American Independence, when he labored for a system of edu- 
cation that should seek and discover intellect in whatever 
hamlet born, and offer every needed opportunity for its highest 
development. You will recall that Mr. Jefferson's ideal system 
of education for Virginia would place an elementary school in 
every district, a high school in every county, — all leading to 
the state university, — and that public provision should be 
made whereby what he called ** youths of best genius" would 
be discovered and trained to tho highest degree in school and 
college and university. 

Mr. Jefferson never made better display of his far-sighted 
political sagacity and his wise patriotism than when he wrought 
upon educational problems, which were to him, as he declared, 
the earliest and the latest of public concerns which enlisted his 
interest. With just recognition of glorious work fully accom- 
plished, monumental stone now marks him as the * 'Author of 
the Declaration .of American Independence, of the statute of 
Virginia for religious freedom, and father of the University 
of Virginia." When the early years of the twentieth century 
shall witness, as most assuredly they shall, the full realiza- 
tion in every state of his broad conception of a system of 
popular education that shall effectively reach and give proper 
development to ** genius" wherever found, Americans shall 
come to see in this great Virginian the wisest educationist 
America has yet produced. 

That which gav« power and life to Mr. Jefferson's thought 
and work for education was his full recognition of the dignity 
and worth of human intellect, its value to the state and the 
state's duty to itself to recognize **geniu8, " or intellectual 
talent, as the richest of its resources, deserving above all others 
to be exploited to the utmost. And, fellow-teachers, to-day 
we need more fully to know this and other fundamental trutfiB 
regarding the work that is ours. We need ever to recognize 
the essential interdependence of the terms used in the ordi- 
nance of 1787 — "religion," '* morality," ** knowledge," *'good 
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government," and ** the happiness of mankind," in order that 
we may rightly appreciate '* schools and the means of educa- 
tion " as agencies for this fruitage. As citizens we need to 
understand that to train all the youth of our land for useful 
and honorable manhood and womanhood is not merely police 
work for the state, — not merely one mode for the expression of 
a sentiment sometimes called by a name, altruism, to the use 
of which our profession is too largely inclined. The proper 
training of all the youth of the land is a duiy^ divinely imposed 
alike through the imperative requirements of civilization, of 
religion, of social organization, of civil government, as well 
as by the sacred obligations of parentage. As the state, the 
church, the private citizen, in recognition of this duty, shall 
make pure and honest provision for human advancement 
toward the highest development of the race, it should ever 
be remembered that the great work, in its extent, its import- 
ance, and its grand possibilities, offers ample scope for the 
noblest efforts of all. 

The Southern Educational Association represents the con- 
solidated effort of those who know the specially grave educa- 
tional problems that belong to our part of the union, of those 
who in patience work and hope and pray for their glorious 
solution. Coming into existence ten years ago, the association 
has gathered strength and given out helpful power with each 
succeeding year. 

My honored predecessors in office are to be congratulated 
upon the fact that the reorganization of the association, begun 
at the New Orleans meeting and continued at the Memphis 
meeting, has brought such fruitage as that shown in the full 
departmental organization of the Richmond meetings. 

Of all the varied problems awaiting our consideration, 
there are two which for special reasons demand immediate 
thought and action on the part of all whose foresight looks to 
the advancement of the social and material interests of the 
South. Neither of these problems has in general ever received 
treatment that could be called rational. In the desultory con- 
sideration, which heretofore may have been given to each, 
expediency has generally controlled rather than wise and broad 
educational policy. 

Thirty-five years have passed since the emancipation of 
the negro race in the South. A reckless political experiment 
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made quick and disastrous proof that the African race could 
not be given in the mass and by mere governmental fiat that 
which has come to the Anglo-Saxon through the inheritance 
and the achievement of a thousand years. With equal lack of 
due consideration it has generally been assumed that the white 
man's books and schools and educational methods would 
accomplish the development desired. 

The white man of the South is feeling his share of the 
white man's burden. In each southern state we have divided 
with the colored race the funds raised by taxes paid almost 
entirely by white men, and have given equal educational facili- 
ties at the public expense. To the education of the negro race 
usually, we have applied the same methods, into his hands we 
have given the same text-books, and before him we have set 
the same ideals of education as have been adopted as means or 
incentives in the education of Anglo-Saxon children. 

Is there no such thing as racial difference in aptitude or 
capacity? Has it been proven that the studies which train to 
acuteness the Ahglo-Saxon mind are the best to sharpen the 
Mongolian or the African intellect? Shall we narrow our con- 
ception of education to that which can be accomplished by the 
text-books and the methods made and used by Anglo-Saxons? 
Has not blind sentiment been aiming to give Anglo-Saxon 
minds to the negro race instead of offering that development 
and training which will best meet the possibilities of that race? 
Millions of dollars have been spent annually for thirty-five 
years in the southern states for the education of the negro race. 
Has there been an adequate return in the advancement shown? 
Have we not been too well satisfied with ourselves for having 
given means for the maintenance of schools for this people, 
and thus have been inclined to leave them largely without that 
guidance, which would secure the highest economic results? 
These questions are suggested to every thoughtful mind by 
conditions existing about us. 

The proper education of all the youth of our land is a 
moral and a civil duty. It is equally the duty of the intelli- 
gent educators of the South, the members of this association, 
to study and discuss these problems in all fullness and with 
impartial interest, and to determine in form and kind and 
method the education and the training that should be given to 
the negro race. We can not afford to be blind leaders of the 
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blind. Moral, social, political, and economic conditions in the 
South are largely dependent upon the solution which this 
Southern Educational Association may and must find for these 
vital questions. 

The systems of education at present existing in the southern 
states represent a growth out of conditions almost chaotic. So 
much has the promotion of the work of education ever been 
regarded as a proper expression of benevolence, or as a charity, 
that the real function of the state in education, and the true 
purpose which should influence individuals who give of their 
wealth to found educational institutions, and even the work of 
the teacher as a business, have often been obscured. 

While this notion of good will and charity as motives for 
promoting educational work has made a door wide enough to 
admit the state, the church, and individuals to participation, 
and in this respect has been useful, this notion has at the same 
time hindered a truer and better conception by keeping alive 
the idea that the work of the education of the young by the 
state, by the church, or by individuals, as well as the actual 
work of the teacher, is more nearly allied to beneficence than 
to business. For this and other reasons the world is slow to 
realize fully that the education of youth, under whatever 
auspices properly conducted, is the most important work or 
business in the state. 

In the first years of the twentieth century differentiation 
of function, the apportionment of special work to special 
teachers and special schools, will be the most important and 
characteristic development in educational methods and plans. 
This differentiation has in some sort already made distinct 
progress with us during the last twenty-five years. Our best 
elementary schools are graded, and have the special duties of 
each teacher defined. The best secondary or high schools are 
discarding the elementary and collegiate work which is not 
properly theirs, though, unfortunately, our colleges and uni- 
versities, in many instances, are still doing much work that 
properly belongs to secondary schools. With support received 
jointly from the federal government and the state, distinct 
colleges and schools of agriculture and the mechanic arts and 
other industrial and technical schools have been established. 
Other institutions of high grade, universities and colleges, 
have introduced wider curricula, with distinct departments, 
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and have given place to science studies, and those connected 
directly with industrial pursuits. The physical sciences have 
not only won for themselves a large place in all college and 
university curricula, but are demanding fuller recognition 
there, and full admission into our lower schools. 

There are important particulars in which coming changes 
will certainly modify the policies and the work of our schools 
of higher rank. In the first place, those institutions which 
aspire to be called colleges or universities must see that vastly 
more is lost than is gained when their rolls are swelled by 
the names of immature and aimless students in preparatory 
classes, and when the funds and energies of the institution 
are spent in work that properly belongs to elementary or 
secondary schools. In the second place, institutions intended 
to give specially scientific or technical training will learn that 
their best work is not done when they attempt to be all things 
to all men — to work upon material that should be in the 
grammar schools as well as that which is more advanced — to 
give classical or literary culture as well as technical — to pre- 
pare for ultimate entrance into the profession of teaching as 
well as for the management of industrial enterprises. The 
names, college and university, are a survival from that past 
when every aspiring teacher was expected to know all learn- 
ing, and every ambitious school was expected to widen its 
curriculum over all the fields of knowledge. The classical 
colleges have ever claimed for their domain all of ** science, 
literature, and the arts." The newer technical schools, 
intended to give special training have seemed to give their 
plans equally as wide range. The historic significance of the 
word university has ever been attractive to ambitious schools 
and has thus been very potent in combining educational 
efforts, no matter how incongruous. 

That development which has forced a place in school and 
college curricula for sciences old and new, will rtot cease until 
the applications of these sciences in the arts are fully taught 
in schools that are separately founded, specially planned, 
amply furnished, and properly administered for this soh* 
purpose. 

The establishment of colleges of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, and of industrial schools under state control, 
was an educational movement too large to be reversed. In 
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fact, educational movements never lead back to former con- 
ditions. Whatever good these special schools may have 
accomplished for individuals, they have not yet fully met the 
expectations of their projectors in their general influence upon 
industrial conditions in the South. In each of these schools 
industrial or technical training has been given without ample 
material facilities, and has been so linked to other unrelated 
work, or so conditioned by the imperfect preparation of stu- 
dents applying for admission, or by the requirement for 
immediate popularity and large numbers on the rolls, as that 
the highest and best results have as yet been unattainable. 

Technical education in the South, in the institutions 
already established, and in those which may be established, 
will not achieve for individuals, nor for the community, the 
highest and fullest results until such education shall be made 
to conform more fully with the law which the experience of 
nil the past shows to be the governing principle in educational 
advancement. The educational influences which have ever 
been most beneficent, and progressive, and uplifting, are those 
which flow downward from institutions of the highest grade 
to those whose environment tends to a lower level of scholar- 
ship and weaker ideals. This historical fact, consistent alike 
with reason, applies to all the development of the older 
schools, and its application in the development of modern 
technical schools is equally sure. 

The greatest educational need of the South to-day is at 
least one institution eminently fitted by its material equip- 
ment, its means of support, and its environment to command 
and hold without challenge the position of leader in technical 
training among the institutions about it. No one of the state 
institutions can claim this position for our section. Each is 
restrained by unavoidable limitations in its material founda- 
tion, its resources, or its environment. The various eff'orts 
for the establishment of a national university in Washington, 
even if successful, would not create the institution we need for 
giving tone and power to technical education in our section. 

Such an institution should exhibit in its buildings the 
latest and best that architecture can accomplish. Its libraries 
should fully tell what the world's industries are accomplishiuic 
everywhere. Its apparatus should include not mere diminu- 
tive models, hut useful machines of life size, and exhibited in 
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action. The classic Archimedes' screw and Hiero's fountain 
should give place to air lifts and Worthington pumps. Stu- 
dents should learn from seeing and handling things more 
largely than ever before. The whole institution should be a 
laboratory, and students should be admitted only when they 
are prepared for work in such a laboratory. 

The establishment, maintenance and equipment of such 
an institution would require a large sum — large when named 
in the South, and yet not large when compared with gifts 
which have lately been made to institutions of learning outside 
of our section. The statement has been repeatedly published 
that the donations made in this country to schools and col- 
leges in the year 1899 aggregated a sum exceeding $50,000,000. 
Was as much as $1,00(),0(K) donated to all the colleges in the 
South in that year? To afford the material appliances for 
such an institution as we need $1,000,000 is a minimum sum. 
To maintain its work as it should be an endowment of not less 
than $3,000,000 would be needed. With such a beginning the 
institution that we need could be placed in a position of lead- 
ership among our technical schools, and wield a vast and 
beneficent and uplifting influence that would be felt by every 

agency for sound education now existing in our southern 

section. 

It is thought that any existing institution in our section, 

whether under state or other management, can claim and 
occupy this place? Whatever may be the hopes and aspira- 
tions of these, and however well their present work is being 
done, lack of material equipment, or of means of support, or 
special environment will, until present conditions are changed, 
hold each back from the position of unchallenged leadership 
which should be filled. 

Can such an institution be called into existence in the 
South? No single southern state will adequately equip and 
endow such an institution. W^e, in our experience with poverty 
during thirty-tive years, have too much learned to be satisfied 
with small salaries for teachers, cheap school houses and scant 
materials for instruction. 

Under our complex systems church Rchools have their 
place, but none would aspire to lead in purely technical edu- 
cation. One institution with ample equipment, properly 
located and organized, could easily be nuide to exert a guiding 
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you what a representative Arkansawyer could do in responding 
to welcome words. As I caught a sight of Louisiana I knew 
that a part of her at least would be here — in full dress — to pass 
the compliments of the day and to give and to receive pleasure 
on every hand. I stopped a short while in Memphis, and again 
I found a special representative selected to reply to the offer- 
ing of Virginia's capital. Tennessee would send a most appre- 
ciative company, and one which I knew Virginia would gladly 
welcome. As I passed into the state of Mississippi I felt sure 
that the boys would meet me at every station ; and they are 
here in earnest — ^a magnanimous, generous, kind-hearted set 
they are — and just the sort to appreciate to the fullest extent 
what has been offered them this morning. 

As we rolled through Alabama we found that Abercrombie 
and a host of other bright educational lights would add luHter 
to the tenth annual gathering of tlie association, and cause 
all to rejoice at their presence. 

As we entered the state of Georgia I inquired for the Hon. 
G. R. Glenn. If the Empire State has any one among its 
teachers that has a fad over feeling good at being well treated, 
the honorable commissioner of education bears off the palm. 
I knew full well that when Richmond opened her doors to the 
association my friend would be here hunting up chickens, fat 
oysters, psychology, and fun — nor would I need an X-ray to 
discover him. 

I came next into South Carolina. Knowing that Dr. 
Woodward and Prof. W. K. Tate never missed a good thing, 
I was satisfied, without asking, that they would be here '* to 
push it along," and if they did not express their appreciation 
by ** word of mouth" it would be because they considered it 
useless, as **hand to mouth" would be sufhciently convincing. 

As we cleared the *' State of Buncombe," and came down 
to Greensboro, we knew that manv from the Old North State 
would answer to the roll-call at Richmond. The presence 
of our accomplished secretary and a large number of others 
would speak louder than words for the pleasure of all in 
attendance. 

As my native state, Kentucky, was peopled by honest tar 
heels and F. F. V.'s, sprinkled with a slight shower of Mary- 
land gentility, I knew that I could speak for her, whether 
Bartholomew, Mayor Crump or Sam Frogge camo or not. 
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Mr. President, it so happens that I have lately been upon 
the soil of every state in our association but West Virginia, 
Maryland, Missouri, and Florida. 

I take the liberty of speaking for these as well. Indeed, 
I feel that I am in some way a part of all these states that are 
a part and parcel of this gathering. I don't know what it is, 
but there is something in my soul that seems to whisper me a 
welcome in every southern state and to make me feel that my 
** foot is on my native heath." I would not be sectional in 
my demeanor toward others, but my feelings I can't help, nor 
can I sometimes help giving them expression. I allow others 
the same privilege. As I grasp the hands of these Virginians 
and, with many, live over the days of the long ago, as I think 
of Richmond and link her present with her past, review her 
history and recount her noble, chivalric deeds, the line, *' Better 
fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay" comes to my 
memory, and from a heart full of love for my people there 
springs a sentiment that I could not repress if I would — better 
three days in Richmond than a season in the land of wooden 
nutmegs and steady habits. 

We feel that we are on holy ground ; and we assure the 
people of this fair city that we will carry to our distant homes 
pleasant thoughts and happy remembrances of the kindnesses 
extended to us by Virginians. 

And now, grand old Richmond, had I prayer to offer up 
for your future welfare, it would be that of Byron to Newstead 
Abbey : 

Happily, thy sun emerging, yet may shine, 

Thee to eradiate with meridian ray ; 
Hours splendid as the past Ktill be thine, 

And bless thy future as thy former day. 
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BY CHANCELLOR R. B. FULTON, UNIVERSITY OF MIB8IB8IPPI. 

The Southern Educational Association is most fortunate 
in meeting within the borders of this grand commonwealth of 
Virginia, ever pre-eminent among the states in historic interest, 
and in political, social, and educational influence, — for years 
the cynosure of all eyes which looked for lofty and pure ideals, 
in educational work. And the association is specially fortu- 
nate in being the guest of the historic city of Richmond, — a 
city whose past is linked by tender and never-to-be-forgotten 
ties to the heart and life of every southern man and woman, 
whose present magnificent development is an inspiration, and 
whose splendid future beams out a glorious and encouraging 
prophecy for all our Southland. Who can fully express in 
formal statement the subtle intellectual influences by which 
Virginia has impressed herself upon the life of all the section 
whose representatives are here assembled to-day? To name 
her most distinguished sons, the men who have made her great, 
and whose characters have, more than all others, impressed 
American life, is to read the scroll on which is recorded 
American greatness. 

In the beginning of our federal government, when Virginia, 
with a generosity unparalleled, gave to be common possession 
of all the states her vast territorial possessions north-west of 
the Ohio river, the spirit of lofty patriotism and high apprecia- 
tion of intellectual manhood which has ever characterized the 
citizenship of this commonwealth, consecrated to the highest 
uses of the race this vast wilderness domain. The continental 
congress, in making provision for the civilization of this terri- 
tory, manifested the same high appreciation, when, in the 
ordinance of 1787 for the government of the north-west terri- 
tory, it declared that ** religion, morality, and knowledge being 
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necessary to good government, and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall be forever encouraged. " 

In those states of the South and West which have claimed 
and received the heritage vouchsafed in this ordinance have 
been first realized and most distinctly exemplified the highest 
dream and richest hope of the author of the Declaration of 
American Independence, when he labored for a system of edu- 
cation that should seek and discover intellect in whatever 
hamlet born, and offer every needed opportunity for its highest 
development. You will recall that Mr. Jefferson's ideal system 
of education for Virginia would place an elementary school in 
every district, a high school in every county, — all leading to 
the state university, — and that public provision should be 
made whereby what he called '* youths of best genius" would 
be discovered and trained to tho highest degree in school and 
college and universit3\ 

Mr. Jefferson never made better display of his far-sighted 
political sagacity and his wise patriotism than when he wrought 
upon educational problems, which were to him, as he declared, 
the earliest and the latest of public concerns which enlisted his 
interest. With just recognition of glorious work fully accom- 
plished, monumental stone now marks him as the ** Author of 
the Declaration .of American Independence, of the statute of 
Virginia for religious freedom, iand father of the University 
of Virginia." When the early years of the twentieth century 
shall witness, as most assuredly they shall, the full realiza- 
tion in every state of his broad conception of a system of 
popular education that shall effectively reach and give proper 
development to '* genius" wherever found, Americans shall 
come to see in this great Virginian the wisest educationist 
America has yet produced. 

That which gav« power and life to Mr. Jefferson's thought 
and work for education was his full recognition of the dignity 
and worth of human intellect, its value to the state and the 
state's duty to itself to recognize *' genius," or intellectual 
talent, as the richest of its resources, deserving above all others 
to be exploited to the utmost. And, fellow-teachers, to-day 
we need more fully to know this and other fundamental trutts 
regarding the work that is ours. We need ever to recognize 
the essential interdependence of the terms used in the ordi- 
nance of 1787 — "religion," ** morality," *' knowledge," '*good 
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government," and **the happiness of mankind," in order that 
we may rightly appreciate ** schools and the means of educa- 
tion " as agencies for this fruitage. As citizens we need to 
understand that to train all the youth of our land for useful 
and honorable manhood and womanhood is not merely police 
work for the state, — not merely one mode for the expression of 
a sentiment sometimes called by a name, altruism, to the use 
of which our profession is too largely inclined. The proper 
training of all the youth of the land is a duty^ divinely imposed 
alike through the imperative requirements of civilization, of 
religion, of social organization, of civil government, as well 
as by the sacred obligations of parentage. As the state, the 
church, the private citizen, in recognition of this duty, shall 
make pure and honest provision for human advancement 
toward the highest development of the race, it should ever 
be remembered that the great work, in its extent, its import- 
ance, and its grand possibilities, offers ample scope for the 
noblest efforts of all. 

The Southern Educational Association represents the con- 
solidated effort of those who know the specially grave educa- 
tional problems that belong to our part of the union, of those 
who in patience work and hope and pray for their glorious 
solution. Coming into existence ten years ago, the association 
has gathered strength and given out helpful power with each 
succeeding year. 

My honored predecessors in office are to be congratulated 
upon the fact that the reorganization of the association, begun 
at the New Orleans meeting and continued at the Memphis 
meeting, has brought such fruitage as that shown in the full 
departmental organization of the Richmond meetings. 

Of all the varied problems awaiting our consideration, 
there are two which for special reasons demand immediate 
thought and action on the part of all whose foresight looks to 
the advancement of the social and material interests of the 
South. Neither of these problems has in general ever received 
treatment that could be called rational. In the desultory con- 
sideration, which heretofore may have been given to each, 
expediency has generally controlled rather than wise and broad 
educational policy. 

Thirty-five years have passed since the emancipation of 
the negro race in the South. A reckless political experiment 
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made quick and disastrous proof that the African race could 
not be given in the mass and by mere governmental fiat that 
which has come to the Anglo-Saxon through the inheritance 
and the achievement of a thousand years. With equal lack of 
due consideration it has generally been assumed that the whit6 
man's books and schools and educational methods would 
accomplish the development desired. 

The white man of the South is feeling his share of the 
white man's burden. In each southern state we have divided 
with the colored race the funds raised by taxes paid almost 
entirely by white men, and have given equal educational facili- 
ties at the public expense. To the education of the negro race 
usually, we have applied the same methods, into his hands we 
have given the same text-books, and before him we have set 
the same ideals of education as have been adopted as means or 
incentives in the education of Anglo-Saxon children. 

Is there no such thing as racial dilTerence in aptitude or 
capacity? Has it been proven that the studies which train to 
acuteness the Ahglo-Saxon mind are the best to sharpen the 
Mongolian or the African intellect? Shall we narrow our con- 
ception of education to that which can be accomplished by the 
text-books and the methods made and used by Anglo-Saxons? 
Has not blind sentiment been aiming to give Anglo-Saxon 
minds to the negro race instead of offering that development 
and training which will best meet the possibilities of that race? 
Millions of dollars have been spent annually for thirty-five 
years in the southern states for the education of the negro race. 
Has there been an adequate return in the advancement shown? 
Have we not been too well satisfied with ourselves for having 
given means for the maintenance of schools for this people, 
and thus have been inclined to leave them largely without that 
guidance, which would secure the highest economic results? 
These questions are suggested to every thoughtful mind by 
conditions existing about us. 

The proper education of all the youth of our land is a 
tnoral and a civil duty. It is equally the duty of the intelli- 
gent educators of the South, the members of this association, 
to study and discuss these problems in all fullness and with 
impartial interest, and to determine in form and kind and 
method the education and the training that should be given to 
the negro race. We can not afford to be blind leaders of the 
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blind. Moral, social, political, and economic conditions in the 
South are largely dependent upon the solution which this 
Southern Educational Association may and must find for these 
vital questions. 

The systems of education at present existing in the southern 
states represent a growth out of conditions almost chaotic. So 
much has the promotion of the work of education ever been 
regarded as a proper expression of benevolence, or as a charity, 
that the real function of the state in education, and the true 
purpose which should influence individuals who give of their 
wealth to found educational institutions, and even the work of 
the teacher as a business, have often been obscured. 

While this notion of good will and charity as motives for 
promoting educational work has made a door wide enough to 
admit the state, the church, and individuals to participation, 
and in this respect has been useful, this notion has at the same 
time hindered a truer and better conception by keeping alive 
the idea that the work of the education of the young by the 
state, by the church, or by individuals, as well as the actual 
work of the teacher, is more nearly allied to beneficence than 
to business. For this and other reasons the world is slow to 
realize fully that the education of youth, under whatever 
auspices properly conducted, is the most important work or 
business in the state. 

In the first years of the twentieth century differentiation 
of function, the apportionment of special work to special 
teachers and special schools, will be the most important and 
characteristic development in educational methods and plans. 
This differentiation has in some sort already made distinct 
progress with us during the last twenty-five years. Our best 
elementary schools are graded, and have the special duties of 
each teacher defined. The best secondary or high schools are 
discarding the elementary and collegiate work which is not 
properly theirs, though, unfortunately, our colleges and uni- 
versities, in many instances, are still doing much work that 
properly belongs to secondary schools. With support received 
jointly from the federal government and the state, distinct 
colleges and schools of agriculture and the mechanic arts and 
other industrial and technical schools have been established. 
Other institutions of high grade, universities and colleges, 
have introduced wider curricula, with distinct departments, 
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and have given place to science studies, and those connected 
directly with industrial pursuits. The physical sciences have 
not only won for themselves a large place in all college and 
university curricula, but are demanding fuller recognition 
there, and full admission into our lower schools. 

There are important particulars in which coming changes 
will certainl}'^ modify the policies and the work of our schools 
of higher rank. In the first place, those institutions which 
aspire to be called colleges or universities must see that vastly 
more is lost than is gained when their rolls are swelled by 
the names of immature and aimless students in preparatory 
classes, and when the funds and energies of the institution 
are spent in work that properly belongs to elementary or 
secondary schools. In the second place, institutions intended 
to give specially scientific or technical training will learn that 
their best work is not done when they attempt to be all things 
to all men — to work upon material that should be in the 
grammar schools as well as that which is more advanced — to 
give classical or literary culture as well as technical — to pre- 
pare for ultimate entrance into the profession of teaching as 
well as for the management of industrial enterprises. The 
names, college and university, are a survival from that past 
when every aspiring teacher was expected to know all learn- 
ing, and every ambitious school was expected to widen its 
curriculum over all the fields of knowledge. The classical 
colleges have ever claimed for their domain all of ** science, 
literature, and the arts." The newer technical schools, 
intended to give special training have seemed to give their 
plans equally as wide range. The historic significance of the 
word university has ever been attractive to ambitious schools 
and has thus been very potent in combining educational 
efforts, no matter how incongruous. 

That development which has forced a place in school and 
college curricula for sciencea old and new, will hot cease until 
the applications of these sciences in the arts are fully taught 
in schools that are separately founded, specially planned, 
amply furnished, and properly administered for this sole 
purpose. 

The establishment of colleges of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, and of industrial schools under state control, 
was an educational movement too large to be reversed. In 
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fact, educational movements never lead back to former con- 
ditions. Whatever good these special schools may have 
accomplished for individuals, they have not yet fully met the 
expectations of their projectors in their general influence upon 
industrial conditions in the South. In each of these schools 
industrial or technical training has been given without ample 
material facilities, and has been so linked to other unrelated 
work, or so conditioned by the imperfect preparation of stu- 
dents applying for admission, or by the requirement for 
immediate popularity and large numbers on the rolls, as that 
the highest and best results have as yet been unattainable. 

Technical education in the South, in the institutions 
already established, and in those which may be established, 
will not achieve for individuals, nor for the community, the 
highest and fullest results until such education shall be made 
to conform more fully with the law which the experience of 
all the past shows to be the governing principle in educational 
advancement. The educational influences which have ever 
been most beneficent, and progressive, and uplifting, are those 
which flow downward from institutions of the highest grade 
to those whose environment tends to a lower level of scholar- 
ship and weaker ideals. This historical fact, consistent alike 
with reason, applies to all the development of the older 
schools, and its application in the development of modern 
technical schools is equally sure. 

The greatest educational need of the South to-day is at 
least one institution eminently fitted by its material equip- 
ment, its means of support, and its environment to command 
and hold without challenge the position of leader in technical 
training among the institutions about it. No one of the state 
institutions can claim this position for our section. Each is 
restrained by unavoidable limitations in its material founda- 
tion, its resources, or its environment. The various efforts 
for the establishment of a national university in Washington, 
even if successful, would not create the institution we need for 
giving tone and power to technical education in our section. 

Such an institution should exhibit in its buildings the 
latest and best that architecture can accomplish. Its libraries 
should fully tell what the world's industries are accomplishinij 
everywhere. Its apparatus should include not mere diminu- 
tive models, i)ut useful machines of life size, and exhibited in 
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action. The classic Archimedes' screw and Hiero's fountain 
should give place to air lifts and Worthington pumps. Stu- 
dents should learn from seeing and handling things more 
largely than ever before. The whole institution should be a 
laboratory, and students should be admitted only when they 
are prepared for work in such a laboratory. 

The establishment, maintenance and equipment of such 
an institution would require a large sum — large when named 
in the South, and yet not large when compared with gifts 
which have lately been made to institutions of learning outside 
of our section. The statement has been repeatedly published 
that the donations made in this country to schools and col- 
leges in the year 1899 aggregated a sum exceeding $50,000,000. 
Was as much as $1,000,000 donated to all the colleges in the 
South in that year ? To afford the material appliances for 
such an institution as we need $1,000,000 is a minimum sum. 
To maintain its work as it should be an endowment of not less 
than $3,000,000 would be needed. With such a beginning the 
institution that we need could be placed in a position of lead- 
ership among our technical schools, and wield a vast and 
beneficent and uplifting influence that would be felt by every 

agency for sound education now existing in our southern 

section. 

It is thought that any existing institution in our section, 

whether under state or other management, can claim and 
occupy this place ? Whatever may be the hoy^es and aspira- 
tions of these, and however well their present work is being 
done, lack of material equipment, or of means of support, or 
special environment will, until present conditions are changed, 
hold each back from the position of unchallenged leadership 
which should })e filled. 

Can such an institution l)e called into existence in the 
South? No single southern state will adequately equip and 
endow such an institution. We, in our experience with poverty 
during thirty-five years, have too much learned to be satisfied 
with small salaries for teachers, cheap school houses and scant 
materials for instruction. 

Under our complex systems church schools have their 
place, but none would aspire to lead in purely technical edu- 
cation. One institution with ample equipment, properly 
located and organized, could easily be made to exert a guiding 
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and helpful influence upon all manual and technical training 
in all schools in the South. But it must be thoroughly fur- 
nished for its work. To fall short in this would place it merely 
in the ranks of struggling colleges. 

Fifty millions of dollars invested in higher educational 
equipment in this country in one year, and only about one- 
ftftieth part given to our section, means that, however more 
comfortably to ourselves we may now be carrying our burdens, 
we are not keeping pace with the movements of others. 

In all the world no field elsewhere gives such full assur- 
ance of rich returns to capital invested in education as is 
afforded in the now existing opportunity to place in a position 
of leadership among our technical schools an institution able 
to meet the occasion and worthy of this high calling. 

Can there not be found somewhere that union of wealth 
material with wealth of noble liberality which shall provide 
in the first years of the coming century for this most pressing 
need of education in the South? Among the many great cap- 
tains of industry whose genius and whose labor have won them 
more than satisfying wealth, are there not those who will look 
into the educational needs of the South, and see the uplift 
that such an institution as is needed would, through its far- 
reaching influences, give to all education and to all social and 
industrial life? Such a benefactor would erect for himself a 
monument more lasting than brass, or gold. 

While this association does its duty in discussing the 
questions that are to come before us, while we get each from 
the other that healthful inspiration and enthusiasm that comes 
with the gathering of those devoted to a noble work, let us not 
fail faithfully to set before our people and the world the 
highest and best ideals of educational work, and publish to 
them not only our successes, but equally our needs. 
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BY CELE8TIA S. PARRI8H, RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

In discuBsiDg this subject, one finds difficulties at the out- 
set. We southern people — and there are no better people in 
the world — are very sensitive with regard to any question con- 
cerning women. We scent the battle with the innovator from 
afar, and at once array ourselves for the defence of the older 
order which we have justly loved so much. We do not like 
to be reminded that anything belonging to that order was 
defective, and I am afraid that in this respect we Virginians 
are even more sensitive than our brethren farther south. As a 
rule, the unlucky person who ventures to criticise us will find 
himself in the position of the "first bringer of unwelcome 
news." It has been my ill-fortune once or twice in the last 
ten years to risk making my tongue sound ever after as a sullen 
bell, and, unfortunately, it was not mere risk. To-day I am 
sure of a sympathetic audience, an audience composed of men 
and women who have had only too much reason to note and 
regret our mistakes. 

The agitation of the higher education of women was later 
in the South than it was in New England and the Middle 
States. 

Between 1(389, when the Penn Charter School was estab- 
lished in Philadelphia for girls as well as boys, and 1805, 
when the Moravian school at Salem, N C, the first boarding 
school for girls in the South, was begun, we have more than a 
hundred years, but perhaps the last sixty years of that period — 
i. e., from 1745, when the Moravians opened a school in Beth- 
lehem, Pa., and the establishment of the Salem school, would 
furnish a i)etter basis of comparison. In this period a number 
of schools were established for girls in the New England and 
Middle States, and none in the South. A few southern girls, 
however, in this period, learned Latin and (freok from their 
brothers' tutors. When the interest in the education of girls, 
roused bv Emma Willard, Mary FiVon, and Kallierine Beecher, 
spread to the South, seminaries multiplied rapidly, and for 
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awhile just then our work compared favorably with that of 

New England. There is some reason to believe that the first 
degree ever granted to a woman in this country was given by 
the Wesleyan, in Macon, Ga., which it is only just to say ante- 
dates the agitation just referred to in the North. While there 
are no reliable records, there is a tradition that the degree 
given then compares quite favorably with that of the average 
male college of that day. But while the eastern institutions 
were constantly developing toward higher things, the woman's 
college finally appearing, partly at Elmira in 1855, and fully at 
Vassar in 1861, we had no corresponding development. A few 
very brave Houthern girls ventured North for a college training 
even twenty years ago. It may be said to the honor of Texas 
that her state schools, at least, have all been open to women 
since their foundation, but the general movement may be 
fairly placed, perhaps, within the last fifteen years. Within 
that time all the state universities in the South, except four, 
and a number of the leading colleges designed for men, and 
one woman's college have been opened. One may deplore 
the short-sightedness and palpable injustice of leaving any 
institution supported by public funds closed to one large class 
of people, as much the children of taxpayers as those who are 
admitted. It is also bad economy of a stat^ which, in the 
interests of a prejudice, leaves undeveloped some of its richest 
resources. It must, however, be admitted, that if a woman 
really wishes now the higher education, there are enough insti- 
tutions open to her in the South as well as in the North to 
afford her not only the opportunity of accomplishing her pur- 
pose, but a considerable field for selection. That only the 
back doors of some of these institutions have been opened, 
and that '* welcome" is not written over every front door 
which is left ajar, is only an incident which may affect her 
choice but need not bar her way. 

An attempt to find just how many southern women are 
doing college or graduate work in either southern or northern 
institutions throughout last year has resulted in an approxi- 
mation only. I think that twelve hundred would bo a very 
liberal statement. Of these 150, approximately, were in 
northern and western institutions. Of the remainder the great 
majority were, as a matter of course, in the co-educational 
institutions of the South. About eighty are doing full collej/e 
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work at Randolph-Macon Woman's College. Bryn Mawr sends 
a flattering report of the women we have sent her. Some of 
them have won the highest honors within the gift of the college, 
and in proportion to their numbers they have had a surpris- 
ingly large share of these honors. So far as I can ascertain, 
they have worked very creditably, indeed, wherever they have 
been. Yet one fact stares us in the face. The whole number 
of southern women doing college work was not last year equal 
to the number usually admitted to Smith College. 

As a matter of course, our poverty, the recency of the 
awakening of women to anything like consciousness of their 
possibilities, the conservatism of our communities, etc., might 
be mentioned as reasons for this, but first and most influential, 
I am persuaded, is the inefficiency of our secondary schools for 
girls. The education given there is not, in the majority of 
cases, a preparation for college at all, and there is little or no 
stimulus to further work, either in the school, in the girl's 
home, or in her social environment. For these schools an 
endowment has not been thought necessary, and parents have 
not demanded that the educators of their young daughters 
should know anything about the philosophy of education, or 
that they should have any particular fitness for their work. 
The field has been opened to all comers, and men and women, 
whose only fitness has lain in their need, or very frequently in 
a family to support, have occupied it. It is notably open to 
sectarian enterprise. The existence of one school in a small 
town, if it belongs to one religious denomination, is frequently 
the stimulus to every other denomination to establish one. 
So many have sprung up that all have become worthless. 
Schools begun in this way have multiplied and competition has 
been fierce. The pupils have, as a rule, gone to the lowest 
bidder, and the deficient income accruing to the successful 
contestant has made necessary such small salaries for teachers 
that no professional qualifications or spirit ought, in justice, 
to be expected of them. I might amuse you with the sort of 
teaching that has been done. Many things have come to my 
knowledge which would be richly comic but for the tragic 
element involved. It has been common for one woman to 
teach Latin, English, and Mathematics, to preside in the study 
hall during the day, take her turn at presiding two hours at 
night and accompany students on shopping expeditions. I 
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know a lady who fifteen years ago taught one year in one of 
these schools — a school unquestionably above the average. 
She tried to teach classes in French, English, Mathematics, 
History, both ancient and modern, and had sole charge of the 
departments of German, Elocution, and Gymnastics. In addi- 
tion to this she presided in the study hall for a part of each 
day, superintended the study of the boarding students every 
fourth week for two hours each night, accompanied them on 
their shopping expeditions and walks every third week, and 
helped nurse sick girls whenever there were any to be nursed. 
This woman, now a successful teacher, was paid twenty dollars 
a month and her board. In that school the music teacher was 
paid a thousand dollars a year. The semi-annual concert was 
depended upon as a means of attracting patronage, and every 
other interest was subordinated to this. One young woman 
was sent from the country by parents who, illiterate them- 
selves, were very anxious for their daughter to play on the 
piano, and when she returned she could not play for her father, 
because the first half of her year at the boarding-school had 
been spent in preparing to play in a quartette at the interme- 
diate concert, and the last half in preparing a sextette for the 
final concert. The simple melodies with which she had enter- 
tained her family before going to the school were now far 
below her cultivated taste, and her musical career came to an 
abrupt end. 

I am afraid this sort of education is, by no means, ban- 
ished from the boarding-school of to-day. The school alluded 
to above is still at work and still attracts students. It has 
never had a reference library. It has no laboratory and no 
gymnasium. There are large numbers in the same condition. 
As a rule there is not even a small collection of books within 
reach of the students. They simply loarn lessons from text- 
books and recite them, frequently to a teacher who keeps the 
book open, asks questions out of it, and is forced to keep her 
eyes on the printed page in order to bo sure of the answer. 
Many of these teachers have never heard a lecture on educa- 
tion, or read a book on the subject. They know nothing of the 
aim of education or of its meaning. Their business, as they 
understand it, is to assign the girl a lesson to be learned from 
a book and to make her learn it. If such a teacher tries to 
arouse an interest in her pupil it is in ordor that thtj hjsson 
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may be learned and an examination passed. Of the many- 
sided development which any true education will stimulate, of 
the interest which will abide after the knowledge imparted in 
arousing it shall have passed away, of any gradual adjustment 
to the spiritual possessions of the race, of fitting a girl to enter 
upon her inheritance from the past, of making her ready to 
take possession of and enjoy her literary, scientific, aesthetic 
and institutional inheritance, of the character building toward 
which every lesson should tend, the teacher has never dreamed. 
She may be conscious to some degree of her own limitations, 
but her salary is so small, that there is no opportunity to 
broaden her horizon. Sometimes, in such a school, a college 
man is found, but he is very often skeptical of the average 
girl's ability to do intellectual work, is nervously afraid of 
injuring her health, and does not think it in the least necessary 
to insist upon thorough work from her. In many cases, he, 
too, though he has had a college training, is absolutely igno- 
rant of and indifferent to any philosophy of education. The 
meaning of his profession to him is only too often the support 
it earns for him. • 

To the same meaning of education in the mind of the 
authorities may be traced much of the undue prominence of 
so-called music, art, and elocution in girl's schools. Of 
course, there are always uneducated or half-educated parents, 
whose aim in educating their daughters is to enable them to 
appear well in society, and there is always the demand for 
humbug, but a long course of observation convinces me that 
this demand is stimulated, encouraged and increased by the 
school, consciously or unconsciously — in the majority of cases, 
I am sorry to say, consciously. The subjects mentioned are 
the extras. They pay. It is quite common in such a school 
for a young girl fourteen or fifteen years of age and not beyond 
grammar school attainments, with no talent for music beyond 
a certain manual dexterity, to specialize in it, sacrificing for 
that purpose all future literary or scientific training. She is 
apt to dabble at the same time in what she believes to be art. 
She plays in public a few times to the immense gratification 
of her own vanity and to the intense pain of the cultivated 
portion of the audience, paints a satin front for her ball-dress, 
a pair of porcehiin plaques for her mother's sitting-room, and, 
as her rhef d'o' (I rre J paints an oil portrait of the principal of 
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the school. Her own dress, the draperies of her room, the 
arrangement of her furniture, all her surroundings may violate 
every canon of art. She has been too busy painting to be 
taught incidentals of that sort. For one-half of the money 
which has been wasted in this wretched travesty, she might 
have heard fine music and learned to enjoy it, might have seen 
the best pictures and had the spiritual uplift which always 
comes from the mere seeing. 1 would not be misunderstood. 
Music and art must have a place in all systematic education. 
The farce denounced is that of taking two noble means of 
development and using them in such a way as to impede or 
retard development, of taking the means of spiritual expression 
and using them to dwarf the spiritual nature. The pitiful 
tragedy becomes manifest when the girl leaves school, deaf 
and blind to the harmony and beauty in the nature about her, 
unconscious of the simplest laws of life, with no insight into 
the social forces operating just around her, with no purpose 
except to please and amuse, and then somewhat impatiently 
awaits marriage without a thought of the tremendous issue 
involved. It becomes more manifest still when the life of the 
little child that had a right to be born strong and healthy and 
beautiful is blighted by her ignorance, and yet more when the 
boy who needs calm, strong, wise guidance is goaded by the 
aimless and capricious management of his mother to plunge 
desperately into rebellion, or is left by her ignorance to fall 
unconsciously into sin. 

In any catalogue of the mistakes of our pjirls' schools, 
the almost total lack of science training must be prominent. 
To this audience, I need not speak of its culture value. That 
is, of course, the same for a girl as for a boy. I need not 
speak of the value of a laboratory training, of the accuracy 
of observation, the fineness of discrimination, the ment-al 
alertness, the independence of thought, the reverence for 
truth, the efficiency and skill developed by it. All (educators 
know these things. Judged even from the lowest standpoint — 
that of practical use— -our contradictions in the education of 
girls are most astonishing. We expect the care of little 
children from women who are innocent of any knowledge at 
all of psychology and hygiene. Women who do not know 
that there is a chemistry of foods or a hygiene of diet, are 
• expected to j^elect food for human beings and to superintend 
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its preparation. Women who know nothing at all of the 
human mind are expected to take that delicate organism, the 
mind of a little child, and train it. We expect from women, 
and brand them as unwomanly if they do not perform, all 
sorts of delicate and difficult functions, the proper perform- 
ance of which would demand a very broad scientific knowl- 
edge, yet we make no provision for teaching them science. 

The assumption of an ambitious name which would be 
entirely misleading, but for the frequency of the practice, is 
an evil not confined to girPs schools, but which is one of their 
most common afflictions. The man who advertises a college 
when he has no building and no faculty, and sells degrees at 
twenty-five dollars apiece, is amenable to the law. A man 
who calls an institution, not equal to a good high school, a 
college, is not at present so amenable. The oflences are 
different in degree. The difference in kind is difficult to see. 
It is sometimes claimed that no one is deceived. As a matter 
of fact, the very people with whom the authorities are under 
obligations to keep faith are deceived. Young girls who trust 
the integrity of the principal, and parents who wish their 
daughters to have the college training which they lack — 
parents who are often ignorant of what even a grammar 
school education ought to be, but are sure the man to whom 
they have entrusted their daughters knows and will do the 
right thing — these are deceived. The evil has grown until a 
girls' school is lucky if it escapes the name university. At a 
time when ten million dollars is no longer considered a suf- 
ficient endowment for a university, and half a million not 
enough for a small college, we have schools with a negative 
endowment in the shape of a debt incurred for buildings call- 
ing themselves universities. That this should occur in isolated 
and ignorant communities is not to be wondered at, but that 
it should be done in a city community, by intelligent people, 
is marvelous. The thought processes by which the authorities 
arrived at such a name would be a fine subject for one of 
G. Stanley Hall's question-naires. University is bad enough 
as an appellation for a school of academy grade. When 
** female" is prefixed to that it would seem that we had in 
'* female university" enough of contradiction. But when to 
that still another prefix is added in the shape of sectarian 
description, and we get '* Protestant Female University," what 
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shall we say ? We may be forgiven the seeming irreverence if 
we pray most devoutly, '*Good Lord, deliver us I " 

Of course, such an institution must give degrees. And 
again, the obligation imposed by the confidence of patron and 
pupil is not met. The student has set out to win a college 
degree, and has been willing to do the work necessary to make 
her worthy of it. Now that she has a degree why should she 
do more ? Why gild refined gold ? Investigation shows that 
just here lies one cause of the failure of southern girls to take 
the college training now opened to them. They think they 
already have it. 

The evils stated may seem somewhat exaggerated. Unfor- 
tunately, several concrete illustrations can be given for each 
indictment brought. That there are noble exceptions is, 
unquestionably, true. Even where many of the faults enume- 
rated exist, no blame should be attached to the heroic man or 
woman who has tried hard to do honest work, but has been 
handicapped by lack of endowment and by the competition of 
less conscientious rivals. It is a sad but potent truth that the 
public likes to be humbugged, and veneer requires a little time 
to be rubbed off. There are schools in this and other states 
})efore whose very names we should bow our heads in reverence, 
because of tlie work they have tried to do, even though they 
have been defeated. It is also true that no institution is 
entirely responsible for our educational evils. Educational 
institutions ought to be a powerful factor in shaping and 
directing ^he educational thought and policy of the people, 
but the opinions, or lack of opinions, of the people will always 
react upon the institution, and if they are low tend to drag it 
down. Our ideals of womanliness have not furnished much 
stimulus either to the growth of honest work in the education 
of women or to their intellectual development. We have 
thought of women as means to an end, not as ends in them- 
selves. We have thought very little of making possible for 
them the self-realization which is their birthright, and much 
of producing external grace and charm and of fitting them to 
entertain and amuse so-called societv. If a woman is to be a 
teacher in the technical sense, we concede now the necessity of 
educating her, but if she is to be the earliest teacher of little 
children, and is to select their teachers, and guide them 
through the whole of childhood, we mock her and her holy 
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calling with the sort of education which has been described. 
Before we have the best education for our girls, our social 
ideals must be modified, broadened and freed from contra- 
diction. 

Much as we may deplore the commercial spirit in educa- 
tion, it yet remains true that it still has a large influence in 
sending young men to college. This influence can not be so 
strong with young women. We have not opened the profes- 
sions to them. In the one which is universally conceded 
suitable for them, that of teaching, there is scant encourage- 
ment. The best places are never open to them, whatever may 
be their fitness. 

Our limitation of a woman's range of activity is also a 
large deterrent from any important intellectual development. 
If she is forbidden to use her mind in natural ways, or in the 
way which is most in harmony with its constitution, then the 
greater her intellectual development, the greater her unrest. 
If talents are to be atrophied by disuse, they would better not 
be cultivated at all. 

It is always easy to point out mistakes. To suggest effi- 
cient remedies is more difficult. Many of the reforms which 
we long for must come from the gradual operation of social 
forces and could not be accomplished by upheaval or convul- 
sion. We need, unquestionably, to be somewhat more active 
in originating and stimulating the right forces. At present 
there are several movements among women in the South as 
well as in the North from which we may expect much in the 
way of social leaven. College women everywhere just now are 
realizing as they never did before that, if their training is to be 
worth anything at all, it must operate for the bettering of the 
conditions of the home and of all the standards of womanly 
excellence. Above all, it must be used in bettering the condi- 
tion of little children. Tlie necessity for intelligent, trained 
motherhood is a conviction which is becoming deeper and 
deeper. The time will come — God grant that it may come 
quickly — when no woman will dare undertake the delicate and 
most difficult duties of motherhood without a far broader, 
more thorough and more painstaking preparation than is now 
considered necessary for any profession, and that will provide 
a happy solution for a large number of problems in the educa- 
tion of women. Educators of women and girls everywhere 
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must turn their attention, and that very soon, to this matter. 
For the present, as a more external and less far-reaching 
remedy, we need, I am persuaded, not more women's colleges in 
the South. There is not time here for a discussion of the rela- 
tive value of co-education. Its possibility, its efficiency, its 
advantages, and its freedom from many dreaded evils have 
been demonstrated in too many institutions south as well as 
north to leave this point any longer an open question as regards 
college men and women. For several hundred years to come 
there will probably be some boys and girls who ought not to 
be in co-educational institutions. The question as to whether 
these boys and girls are safe anywhere, and as to whether they 
are worth educating at all, unless, indeed, they can be trained 
out of the condition which makes their separation necessary, is 
an open one, with much to be said on both sides. For a much 
shorter time there will probably be some professors of each 
SOX who ought not to teach the other sex. When the fact 
that such a professor ought not to be trusted with students of 
his own sex is universally recognized, the elimination of this 
type of teacher from the profession will remove the difficulty. 
There will probably always be some parents and some daugh- 
ters who will choose separate education from the standpoint of 
mere personal and iRsthetic preference. There are, unques- 
tionably, certain advantages and disadvantages in each type 
which are not found in the other, and no sane person would 
object to a student's choosing the type which appeals to her 
most. For this reason there will, for a long time at least, be a 
place for separate colleges as well as co-educational schools. 
In the South, however, there is a consideration which must 
override mere personal preference if we want our girls 
thoroughly educated. We cannot have many really good 
women's colleges, because we have not the means for more 
than a very few, not enough l)y any means to meet the demand. 
We have already a number of men's colleges, which, though 
doing fairly good work, would be much better for more endow- 
ment. The only part of wisdom is to admit women to them, 
and strengthen them by all of the funds which would otherwise 
go to establishing more women's colleges. One important step 
in this direction seems to me to strengthen the city high 
school. I am quite aware that here I am treading on dan- 
gerous ground. I am familiar with the plea which has influ- 
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enoed so many state legislatures in the South that high schools 
and normal schools should not be allowed to interfere with 
private enterprise, but I contend that the private enterprise 
whose interest could be endangered by the excellence of a state 
school has no right to any existence. Education is not a field 
for commercial enterprise, but & great institutional factor in 
the development of the race. The money-maker and the self- 
seeker should be driven out of it with as much scorn as Christ 
drove the money changers from the temple. When, however, 
the scope of the city high school is enlarged to its utmost 
limit, with the small cities and large country population of 
the South, there will always be room for girl's boarding- 
schools. To make these really valuable is a step secondary in 
importance to none. If the authorities of every '* female 
college " in the South could be induced to face the question 
from the standpoint of sound education and either make their 
institution the college it claims to be or drop the name, 
abolish degrees, establish college preparatory courses, and aim 
to create in the students the discriminating purposefulness 
which will lead some to go on to college, others to serve God 
and their generation in the work for which they are fitted, we 
might feel that the whole problem was in process of solution. 
That any such reform will take place very soon is probably too 
much to hope from human nature, and for that reason we need 
now to establish in the South a few good preparatory schools 
for girls. 

It goes without saying that these schools should be avow- 
edly secondary. They must be endowed, for any school depend- 
ent upon fees of the pupils will sooner or later pander to its 
patrons. Their teachers must be college women and men who 
have had, also, a very thorough professional training. The 
latter qualification can hardly be emphasized too much. A 
young girl is usually sent to a boarding-school in the early 
years of adolescence. At this time a new life is beginning for 
her — a new life physically, intellectually, and spiritually. It 
is the period of the awakening of ideals. Then, if ever, ideals 
of vocation and personal consecration begin to come to her. 
There are ideals of culture at this time, and the passion for 
knowledge is or ought to be awakened. There is an emotional 
revival and with it great activity of religious emotion. Con- 
version is apt to occur then, and it is in many other ways a 
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period of regeneration. There is always danger of extreme 
nervous excitement, of morbid self -consciousness, and of intel- 
lectual and spiritual unrest. There is another danger also, 
more to be dreaded than this. The period should be the period 
of awakening. The greatest danger is that the average girl 
will pass through it without awakening at all. If this 
should be her fate, life will never mean more to her than mere 
existence. She will vegetate rather than live. Better, far 
better, for her a life with much, pain in it than never to know 
the joy or the pain of which God has made her capable. To 
guide her wisely at this time, to make sure of the awakening, 
yet prevent excess, to bring about that delicate adjustment of 
influences >vhich will impel her into a purer, sweeter, higher as 
well as richer and fuller life, is the task of the parent and the 
teacher. No man or woman should be trusted with such a 
task who has not been a close student of childhood and of 
adolescence, as well as of the biology, the psychology, the soci- 
ology and the pedagogy necessary for insight not only into the 
changes in progress, but into the best methods of dealing with 
them. The school established for her should be in a position 
to employ and pay teachers who are fitted for this work, and 
it should be above temptation toward superficiality or one- 
sidedness. It should possess laboratories, a library, a gymna- 
sium, and an athletic field. It should have a rational system 
of government by means of which character will be developed, 
not injured, as is almost inevitably done under the conventual 
system of the past. It should have a system of sanitation, 
and a hygienic diet. There should be iRsthetic surroundings 
in the school home; the love of nature, of music, of art and 
of literature should be constantly cultivated, and there should 
be much inspiration to a noble self-realization, to high achieve- 
ment, to patient service, to personal consecration. 

In the wav of the establishment of such schools there are 
many difficulties, not the least of which is our poverty, but it 
can be done, and when done, will result, I am convinced, in a 
much nobler, stronger, yet sweeter and more gracious woman- 
hood than we have yet known. 
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DISCUSSION. 



BY PRESIDENT CHARLES D. MC IVBR OP TUB STATE NORMAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE, GREENSBORO. N. C. 

I feel thankful that I have been permitted to listen to the striking 
paper just read. In nearly every essential particular I endorse it, and 
it contains many truths which I have tried a thousand times to give 
expression to, but could not because I was not a woman. The thorough 
education of women and the bringing of such education within the reach 
of the great mass of the people is the greatest educational need of the 
South. The white girl in the country will set the pace of our civiliza- 
tion. In the family and in the primary school she will be the chief 
educator of nine-tenths of the children in the next generation. 

It is unfortunate that the federal government, the state govern- 
ments, the churches, and the philanthropists have all paid so little 
attention to improving the quality and cheapening the cost of her 
education, as compared with what they have done in the same direction 
for white men and for negroes of both sexes. 

The census figures of 1890 show that there are in the South 250,000 
more illiterate women and girls above ten years of age than there are 
illiterate men and boys above ten years of age. The excess of illiterate 
white women and girls over illiterate white men and boys is 100,000. 

It is exceedingly difficult to overcome the influence of an illiterate 
and uncultured mother. She stands at the fountain head of our civiliza- 
tion, and her education is the strategic point in the education of the 
race. If once all women could be educated there would be no more 
illiterate children. I count it an auspicious opening of this great meet- 
ing of southern educators that the first subject to be considered is the 
education of the southern white woman. 

I must not detain you. The hour is too late, and I have just risen 
to say **Amen " to the very able paper of Miss Parrish, and to bespeak 
for Miss Horner, who is to follow and close the discussion, your earnest 
consideration. What has been said by Miss Parrish and what will be 
said by Miss Horner on this great subject will be worth more than any- 
thing that I can say. 



SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD SECONDARY 

SCHOOL FOR SOUTHERN GIRLS. 



BY NINA HORNER, CONVERSE COLLEGE. 

A discussion of the characteristics of any good southern 
school for girls needs must concern itself with the changed 
conditions of the South since April 10, 1865. Wherever slavery 
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exists, with its concomitants of pride, self-sufficiency, and 
exclusiveness, we will find the practical neglected and the 
theoretical in the ascendant. The truest exponent of those 
days was the southern woman, not altogether so luxurious and 
helpless as the outside world fancied her to have been, and yet 
a creature who was not at her best except in times of trial and 
stress. To her fond mother the piano and harp were of more 
concern than books. Indeed, in that day, when life here was 
pastoral, if not primitive in its simplicity, when cities and 
large towns were not in existence, and the girls lived with 
their parents on the old plantation which supplied the entire 
wants of the family, and trade and commerce consisted almost 
entirely of barter, and when slaves performed all manual 
labor, what could more fittingly set oft' the picture than a 
young, sweet, and gracious maiden, unconscious of the stern- 
ness of life because persistently shielded from a knowledge 
of it. 

Had you suggested to the father of this young girl that 
she ought to prepare herself for the realities of existence, you 
would have stirred his wrath ; and if you had suggested the 
possibility of her entering a learned profession, your life 
would have been in danger. 

Southern schools for girls in that day took the color of 
their surroundings. That knowledge of a subject which may 
not be had except from days and nights of much study was 
lacking. If the teacher required it, she soon was made aware 
that her pupils were to be taught the fine arts, to be polished, 
but not to be made unhappy and masculine by poring over 
heavy books. And so it came to pass that the very schools but 
added to the sentimental and chivalrous condition with us of 
the South. 

But the nineteenth century is gone, and the South of the 
twentieth century is a new South of cities and towns full of 
bustling activity and stern competition, and the southern girl 
must be prepared to meet the requirements of this new civili- 
zation. In a majority of cases she too must watch and work, 
and upon this idea of service the southern school must partly 
be builded. We must make of our warm southern natures 
women who can adorn the drawing-room, but who can master 
the schoolroom and ornament the professions, as well as bear 
liglit and comfort to tlie home. 
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And our educators have not been slow to see and to act. 
During the past twenty-five years southern schools for girls 
have been born anew. The curricula have been brought year 
by year more into accord with the standard set by that famous 
committee whose report marks such an era in secondary edu- 
cation. The enthusiastic spirit of the ** revival" is being 
responded to. The material is at hand and the work is pro- 
gressing. 

But the secret of strength lies in recognizing error; and 
the value of the past in its lessons for the future. The educa- 
tion of southern girls has been vague and superficial; the 
watchwords for the future must be accuracy and earnestness, I 
am persuaded that these are the principles which are to remake 
the girls of our day. With accuracy and system will come in 
due time an appreciation of the value of details. Thus history 
is made. The southern parent of to-day stands ready to 
indorse the line of conduct of any school which will make of 
the girl a self-reliant, self-supporting, yet womanly woman. 
The schools lay the foundation on which the future is builded, 
and to them we must look to supplant the former vagueness 
by a n^w spirit of definiteness. The teachers in secondary 
schools must be impressed with this necessity of accuracy and 
system in imparting knowledge. 

• To successfully apply these principles, they must have 
proper preparation for the work. If a pupil is not alive to the 
vitality of a subject, the teacher must be possessed of the skill 
whereby to present the matter in just the happy way which 
will appeal most vividly to that special individual. To do this 
requires knowledge of human nature and training. StilTmore 
essential is a thorough and broad acquaintance with the sub- 
ject being taught, the scholarly instinct, and the natural gift 
of imparting knowledge. 

A further remedy for this vagueness is to apply strictly to 
girl schools the principle that secondary education should be 
confined to a few well correlated subjects. Only a small pro- 
portion of southern girls, as yet, go to college, and the mis- 
taken parent demands, as of old, that when her daughter 
graduates she shall have studied many books, and devoted much 
time to music and art. Neither this demand nor the modern 
spirit of haste should overcome the judgment of the conscien- 
tious educator, even though the southern schools are poor and 
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competition is fierce. The southern girl of the twentieth cen- 
tury cannot and must not be a ''glittering generality." 

The spirit of earnestness should be evidenced by rejecting 
the tendency to build a royal road to knowledge particularly 
for the use of girls. Such a flowery path must inevitably lead 
downward, not upward ; such a method will surely hinder the 
end and aim of education. It is true that portions of the 
South have the excuse of an enervating climate, but a glance 
at what has been accomplished by nations laboring under the 
same difficulty shows that it can be overcome. It is also true 
that woman has generations of mental inertia to overcome, 
and that men teachers are not wholly convinced that her 
mental structure will not fall to pieces under the heroic treat- 
ment administered to boys. But this education along the line 
of least resistance has in its wake untold troubles. Such a 
method not only does not answer the purpose of maling char- 
acter, it is positively injurious to character. Students should 
bo inspired to a self-activity, which nuxkes them glory in over- 
coming difficulties; not amused until they are led to feel that 
things which do not please them must be passed over lightly, 
and genuine difficulties altogether omitted. Such draining 
will lead to a habit of shirking which will follow them into 
every relation of life. The overcoming of difficulties gives 
fibre to the mental and moral nature, and the teacher who 
endeavors to remove all obstacles from the path of students 
steals from them the training which they have a right to 
demand. This is not an advocacy of the dry-as-dust method 
of examining facts, regardless of their application and relative 
value. Bv all means make the work as much alive and as full 
of interest as possible, but do not eliminate the necessity of 
conscious eft'ort on the part of the student. Temporary popu- 
larity may follow, but the final outcome, to which every con- 
scientious teacher must look, will be total failure . The result 
will be a pleasant, but vague, and hence temporary knowledge 
of the subject; an inherent weakness in woman's mind will 
have been fostered and education will have been robbed of its 
chief value. 

There are two potent, if not all-powerful, remedies which 
might be applied to these evils. First, the salaries for second- 
ary teachers, particularly women teachers, should be suffi- 
ciently large to control the best talent where the missionary 
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spirit fails. Second, the state should control college entrance 
examinations, and thus remove the evil results attendant on 
the competition between the poorer institutions. So soon as 
any secondary school found, its students absolutely excluded 
from the colleges as a consequence of slipshod work, it would 
fall into line. 

But though there are these practical difficulties to be over- 
come, yet it is of supreme importance that in tithing the mint, 
anise and cummin, the weightier matters of the law should 
not be omitted. Wrought in with this preparatory education 
in unfading colors, and in figures that will become ever more 
and more prominent as life unfolds, is the pattern of character. 
Now, as never before in any nation at any time, has the teacher 
in her grasp the future of womanhood ; and with it, that of 
mankind, for the ideals of woman create those of man. No 
nobler work has been done in the nineteenth century than that 
of opening the doors of institutions of learning to woman; no 
discovery of greater import made than that of woman's mental 
capacity; no nobler emancipation than that of womanhood. 
And education for woman has passed the stages of uncertainty. 
It is no longer regarded as an artificial movement, but as a 
logical and permanent outcome of civilization. The results 
attest the merit of the work. Women are Wronger to endure 
and nobler in action because of education. And with the 
uplifting of womanhood the whole of civilization has been 
placed on a higher plane. 

But in the very means used to secure this end lurks an 
element of weakness. Follow the girl from the age of six, 
when she enters school, through each stage until she is 
launched amidst the eager throng of bread-winners, and note, 
that while the old regime of home-keeping tended to develop 
the gentler side of her nature, the new regime of contest has 
an ever-growing tendency to rob her of that most precious of 
all her gifts — the power of love and sympathy. One of her 
highest functions should be to temper man's sense of justice 
with mercy, but if the content of her education is the same as 
his. and she enters with him all the walks of life, endures all 
the hardships, and finally, perhaps, sits with him in the coun- 
cils of state and on the seats of justice, does she not run the 
risk of losing to the world the divine quality which the Creator 
has committed to her especial keeping ? That the talent is not 
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lost or hiddeu away must be the special care of the secondary 
teacher. 

Woman is finer, more tender, more sympathetic than man 
by nature, and the teacher has but to grasp the opportunity to 
use, mold, and stimulate the great emotions of youth. Every 
subject has its own molding power ready to be used, and its 
content may be so emphasized as to cultivate an intimate sym- 
pathy with all that is generous and tender, and the strongest 
and most enduring influence is that which reaches the heart 
through the intellect. So, in this divine art of woman-making, 
the final aim, which infallibly controls the final outcome, will 
be to develop a character essentially feminine. 

This is the type of woman which that great seer of human 
nature, Shakespeare, held up as the ideal. His despicable 
women are those whose hearts like Cressida's are shallow or 
hard. His lovable women are, like Cordelia, full of sympathy. 
His ideal women are, like Portia, strong and clear in intellect, 
but guided always by the dictates of a warm and generous 
heart. 



SOME EVIDENCES OF AN EDUCATION. 



BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

(Stenograph ically reported.) 

It is a privilege which I peculiarly enjoy and a privilege 
which I do not lightly estimate to be permitted to meet again 
with the men and women of this association, coming as they 
do from every part of our southland, representing every type 
and grade of school, in order to testify as best I may to the 
fact of the unity and indivisibility of the process of education ; 
to say over again, that wherever our lot may be cast, whatever 
we may find to be our special interests or problems, wo are all 
engaged upon one and the same work of perpetuating the civi- 
lization which is ours, and of laying the foundation for the 
training and upbuilding of human souls. It is a joyous and 
happy time when we can, as here, each of us watch the little 
rivulet of his own interests and anxieties losing itself in the 
great ocean of common experience and of common knowledge. 
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and to go back to our homes feeling sure that each has gained 
something by meeting with his fellows. 

It is not my purpose in the time allotted to me to-night 
to address you in formal fashion or in measured phrase, but 
rather as a teacher speaking to teachers, to offer some sugges- 
tions which may perhaps throw light upon the problems which 
are common to all of us. 

There must come a time in the life and activity of every 
teacher, higher or lower, when the question presents itself: 
How am I to know whether I am educating? What evidence 
is there that all my preparation and my labor and my devotion 
are successful? What are the signs, the sure and certain signs, 
about me that I have seized hold of the heart of the matter, 
and am putting something which is real, something which is 
eternal, into the lives of those who are intrusted to mv care? 
Who is the educated man, and how shall we know him and 
mark him off from his less fortunate, less happy and less suc- 
cessful fellows ? 

That you will admit is a difficult and seemingly an impose 
sible question in this day of many knowledges and of the 
minute subdivisions of our educational field. Obviously we 
cannot find our standard in the knowledge of this particular 
thing or of that, for yre are broad-minded and catholic enough 
to admit that about us here and elsewhere is the man and 
woman of undoubted education, refinement and culture, wlio 
is yet without familiarity with some special department of 
information. On reflection it appears to me that there are 
five characteristics upon which we may lay hold as indicative 
of the possession of an education, and that there are five char- 
acteristics toward the upbuilding of which and the developing 
of which every institution, every course of study, every text- 
book, every teacher who is really educated, is certainly tending. 
Let me name these in order — in a haphazard order, perhaps — 
and speak briefly of each of them. 

I name first, the power to use with correctness and pre- 
cision the mother-tongue. In our daily intercourse we lay 
great stress upon the correctness of speech, and rightly so; but 
have you ever thought how new a thing tliat is in education 
and in civilization? How recently we have been willing to 
insist that the mastery of the mother-tongue should be an 
essential element of an education I All education in the past 
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has been more or less largely linguistic, and rightly so ; but, 
until a generation or two ago, for over a thousand years, 
education has been carried on chiefly in a foreign or dead lan- 
guage. It is an interesting thing to watch the upspringing in 
Euroi^e of an interest in the mother-tongue as an educational 
instrument, and to see Latin as a medium of instruction and 
as a medium of communication slowly and reluctantly yield 
before it. For a long time the mother-tongue was not even 
the instrument of instruction. For a long time after that, it 
was not held to be a standard for measuring instruction. Only 
recently — and so recently that the time back to it may be 
spanned almost by a single generation — has the mother-tongue 
become'the subject of careful, intelligent study in every school. 
We now recognize that there is no surer test of the power to 
enter into the hearts and the lives of a people, than to be able 
to express the thoughts one may have in the pure, accurate, 
and precise language of that people. And therefore I say that 
the power to use with correctness and precision the mother- 
tongue is one of the signs of an education. 

Those words, correctness and precision, may easily be mis- 
interpreted and be given an application which I am very far 
from having in my mind. I am not now speaking of the 
*' elegant" English, as it is called — the English which Mr. 
Richard Grant White used to inveigh against; but I mean the 
power to use the mother-tongue as a musician plays upon a 
great organ, so that every shade of thought and feeling is pre- 
sented to the listener or reader. We have a language that is 
richer than any other language that the modern world knows. 
Its flexibility of diction is greater than that of any other lan- 
guage. If it falls short of Greek or German in philosophical 
subtlety or scientific applicability, it more than recovers its 
disadvantage by its wonderful power of expressing, whether in 
simple word or in sonorous phrase, the thoughts, the feelings 
and the ideals of humanity. You can hardly imagine — indeed, 
] think you cannot imagine — Shakespeare using any other lan- 
guage than the English. 

Correct English means neither *' elegant" P]nglish, so- 
called, nor pedantic English. English is a living, not a dead, 
tongue. It is not fixed, but growing from day to day. Wo 
have always to l)e on our guard, tlierefore, as to the never- 
ending war between idiom and grammar. Grammar is the 
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reforming element of the language. It would bring everything 
into columns, reduce all forms to regularity, if it could. It 
makes rules, and only occasionally suffers exceptions. Idiom 
on the other hand is the Conservative factor. It preserves 
forms which by their very irregularity represent genuine types 
of human thought or insight. A man educated to use his 
mother-tongue is the man who knows when not to mistake 
grammar for idiom or idiom for grammar. 

In holding these ideas before the school children of to-day 
they should always be told that the only way to learn to speak 
and to write their language correctly is to read correct English 
and to hear correct English spoken. He who constantly hears 
or reads poor English, or poor French, or poor German, will 
speak poor English, poor French, and poor German, and will 
write it as well. 

I should offer as a second evidence of an education those 
gentle and refined manners which are based upon fixed habits 
of thought and action. There is a much closer relation 
between the outward man and the inner underlying char- 
acter than we are apt to imagine or to remember. There is 
the widest possible difference between the manner which is a 
mere veneer put on from tlie outside and the manner which 
springs naturally from those habits of thought and action 
which are truly ethical, because they are based, first, upon 
self-respect, and, second, upon that respect for others which is 
a part of self-respect. All true manners are manners which 
mark really good breeding. These are the manners of a truly 
educated man. One can invariably judge character by noting 
the manners of a man toward those whom the world may deem 
his inferiors. It is the amount of respect, deference, and 
courtesy shown to liumanity as such which indicates whether 
a man is on dress parade, or whether he is so well trained 
and well educated, so habitually ethical in thought and action, 
that he realizes the real relation in which he stands to his fel- 
lows, and reveals it in his manner. 

I should name as a third evidence of an education, the 
power and the habit of reflection. We Americans are accused 
at present, by very wise and kindly critics, of losing the habit 
of reflection. We are told that is the necessary result of our 
great div(»rsity of interests, of the annihilation of space and 
of time by steam and by electricity. Our attention is turned 
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in the morning to Manila, in the afternoon to the Transvaal, 
in the evening to Pekin. We are torn by complex emotions, 
our minds are occupied by ideas following each other with such 
rapidity that we rarely get a deep and firm hold of any one of 
the great facts which come into our lives. If this is true, then 
it behooves us more than ever before to form for ourselves and 
for others tlie power and habit of reflection. Socrates said 
long ago that an unexamined life is not worth living; that a 
life which asks itself no questions, which traces back events to 
no causes, which raises no vital issues of principle, and which 
has no inner examination of itself, is merely an animal life, 
not a human life at all. One great difference between the 
trained and the untrained mind is to be found at this very 
point. Where the untrained mind, whether in the individual 
or the mob, is swayed by the appeal of the demagogue or by 
a tempest of passion, the trained mind measures the new by 
the standard of fixed principles drawn from the study of the 
old. He is sane, where his untrained fellow is insane. One 
great task of all our modern education is the upbuilding of 
this habit of reflection, so that the educated man will find 
himself with an armory of principles and convictions on which 
to draw in practical life. 

I should name as a fourth evidence of an education the 
power of growth. There is a type of mind, trained to a certain 
point, which refuses to move forward thereafter. It seems to 
be as it were in a trance — not dead, but all signs of vitality 
are lacking. It has acquired much, it has promised much ; but 
somehow or other tlie promise has not been fulfilled beyond 
the period of preparation or training. The impulse to continu- 
ous study and to that self-education which are the conditions 
of permanent and continuous intellectual growth is missing. 
When you find a human mind continuing to grow throughout 
a long life of seventy or eighty years it is a most impressive 
and splendid sight. It was that characteristic in Mr. Glad- 
stone which made his personality so attractive to young men. 
Young men admire and almost worship the man who can 
assimilate new ideas, read new books, be interested in new 
things, and who can stand the supreme test of being able to 
project himself forward into a time which lie will never live 
to see. This is a type of mind which can and does grow. It 
forces itself forward by its own inner impulse, and is the mind 
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which has not stopped because it has reached some defiuite, 
material limit. It continues to grow because by nature it is 
an active spirit, and it grows in accordance with the laws of 
activity of spirit. That power to grow and the capacity and 
the knowledge of how to grow are one of the great things 
which students should carry away from their period of formal 
education. This power of growth seems to me a most import- 
ant and suggestive evidence of an education. 

I should name as a fifth evidence of an education, the 
power to do efficiently. We have had in the history of educa- 
tion many theories and proposals which held up merely ideals 
of contemplation. We have had it suggested that the educated 
man should bow himself down in contemplation of eternal 
truths ; we have had it suggested that the educated man should 
withdraw from the world, its work and its worldly temptations, 
and should live in contemplation and in preparation for the 
spiritual life which is to come. Those ideals and other ideals 
like them are in-human ideals. They omit a great part of 
human nature which is just as much a part of our real self as 
the power of contemplation ; that is the power to feel and to 
do in this world of which we are a part. There is no place in 
our modern educational philosophy for an ideally educated 
man who cannot take hold of life at some particular point and 
impress himself upon it. The power to do, the power to be 
efficient, and the power to express are integral elements of our 
educational ideal. 



UNIVERSITIES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

BY F. P. VENABLE, PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 

CAROLINA. 

I have chosen, as the subject which I can most profitably 
discuss before this assemblage of southern teachers, the rela- 
tion of the university to the preparatory schools. This is not 
a very fresh subject. It has been repeatedly discussed in 
gatherings of teachers. But it is a matter of great moment, 
and the proper solution of the questions involved is most 
important, and so I venture to draw your attention to it once 
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more. Such questions must be discussed and tlireshed over 
even to the point of weariness until the principles contained 
in them have been satisfactorily settled. 

It is possible, of course, to look at this question both from 
the point of view of the university and from that of the school. 
I shall restrict myself to the first standpoint as one with which 
I am most conversant. A word of definition may be desirable 
as to what is meant by the term university. This is best 
illustrated by the ordinary state universities, and is restricted 
to those departments which are engaged in giving a liberal 
education. It does not concern the technical or professional 
schools. I may say that similar problems must be faced by 
every well-endowed church or private college, and have been 
in part solved by what is called the Randolph-Macon system 
in Virginia, and by such institutions as Vanderbilt University 
in Tennessee. 

While I recognize the great and valuable work done by 
such institutions under private and church control, and would 
bid them God-speed in their work, the fact remains that they 
cannot cover the broad field of popular education nor meet the 
demands which would be made upon them for the education 
of the whole people. In the southern states this can be done 
only by the state universities. Mind, I do not say that it is 
done, for such a statement would be far from the truth. That 
they fall short of their high duty is most often due to a short- 
sighted parsimony, an ungenerous treatment on the part of 
the states themselves. They would sow sparingly and reap 
bountifully; they expect their tale of brick and supply no 
straw ; they squeeze, and cramp, and starve, and yet demand 
a big return from such a grudgingly made investment. The 
plea of poverty does not suffice as an excuse for such treat- 
ment. They are shriveling the hand which could do most to 
lift them out of their poverty. Poverty goes hand in hand 
with ignorance. To relieve the one you must remove the 
other. Ignorance is the most costly thing in the world, and 
an education is the cheapest, if one considers the return from 
the investment. 

I am something of an optimist, and I believe that the 
South is waking up to these great truths, and that the day is 
dawning for a wiser, more generous treatment of these institu- 
tions, and the profit will be immediate and beyond calculation. 
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The state iiniyersity in the South is the head of a more or 
less well planned system of common school education. It is 
the keystone in a great arch. There can be no common school 
system without it, and no common schools worthy of the name. 
There must be some educated men in a community to appre- 
ciate the need for the common schools, to create a sentiment 
in their favor; there must be men of training and education 
to wisely administer funds for the support of such schools, and 
there must be trained teachers to teach in them. Without 
these three factors no amount of money appropriated can ever 
make a successful common school system. The growth of 
such a system is well illustrated by the case of North Carolina. 
Archibald D. Murphey, who drew his training and his inspira- 
tion from the university, first gave his energies and talents to 
arousing public sentiment in favor of such a movement. He 
was followed by Calvin H. Wiley, another son of the univer- 
sity, who secured the establishment of the system, and later 
on the devoted and determined efforts of Mclver, Alderman, 
Graham, Noble and others, broadened, trained, inspired by 
the same educational mother, improved and strengthened the 
system. 

It may seem to some that I am straying from my subject. 
My object is to point out, however, that the state university 
is not merely the head of the common school system, but gene- 
rally the originator of it — the fountain from which it sprang. 
And, let me state it very plainly, the university that fails to 
recognize this and to direct its course accordingly has fallen 
short of its high mission. It has neglected its duty to the 
whole people and is in danger of becoming the institution of a 
class. I do not mean that it may not still do good work, 
and be exceedingly useful, but it has missed its highest form of 
usefulness and the most far-reaching extension of its ad vantages. 

I have used so far the term common schools, meaning 
thereby all such as are supported by public moneys and are 
controlled l)y the representatives of the people. A large num- 
ber of excellent private schools have sprung up and flourished 
all over the South because of the lack of an efficient public 
school system and, partly, for other reasons. These are doing 
a work which cannot be too highly commended and have for 
years been the chief feeders of the universities and colleges. 
They are, therefore, to be reckoned with in all discussions of 
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the preparatory schools, and all that follows must be con- 
sidered as referring to them also. There is this difference to 
he noted, however, that in the latter case the relation is one 
existing between a public institution and one which is private 
property. Such a relation calls for the exercise of much tact 
and wisdom. In some cases the suggestions which I would 
make may be impracticable, in all cases they would depend 
upon the voluntary acquiescence of those financially interested 
in and responsible for the schools. The state of affairs which 
has grown up in the South from the intermingling of two great 
principles of education is an interesting and sometimes a per- 
plexing one and demands great care and delicacy of treatment. 
In the rapidly settled and developed states of the central and 
northwestern portion of the United States such conditions were 
not so apparent, and the problem was much simpler and easier 
of solution. Possibly the best results have been obtained in 
Michigan and California, and a careful study of the practice 
there would be most helpful to every southern university. For 
again let me emphasize the point that the responsibility for a 
co-ordination of and with the schools rests upon these institu- 
ti(ms — the private institution cannot be held responsible, and 
rarely feels such responsibility. One notable case where suqh 
a responsibility was felt by a private institution, and faced, 
and in part, at least, successfully solved, should be mentioned 
here, and is worthy of all praise. That is the case of Vander- 
bilt university. And yet, while withholding no whit of the 
praise due for the work done, a close examination reveals even 
here the limitations of the sphere of usefulness of an institu- 
tion under the control of any one church or any one class of 
])eople. 

The problem of the relation between the university and 
school is one of mutual service. The question for the univer- 
sity to decide is. How can it be of the truest service to the 
greatest number of schools? As usual in such cases if the 
question is allowed to degenerate into one of self-seeking and 
self-interest only, the highest service is missed and even the 
selfish aims and purposes are often defeated. If the purpose 
is simply to provide and cherish what are called feeders, and 
to regard the school merely as such, this narrowness quickly 
tells upon the character of the education given. Selfishness 
must be avoided in all true service. 
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Now, as to the specific modes in which a university can be 
useftil to the preparatory schools. The first is in the supplying 
of trained, efficient teachers. Of course you will admit this, 
and many may think the matter simple and easy and that all 
universities do this. *' What else are they for except to grind 
out teachers ?" some have even said. But right here comes a 
great responsibility and this matter is often badly bungled. 
Not every one who can pass a college examination will make an 
efficient teacher. Sometimes the authorities are too anxiously 
seeking to secure a place for every graduate to give due atten- 
tion to the equally important side of it as to how well each 
place will be filled. Here is where a proper consideration of 
the school should come in and a high ideal of service be main- 
tained. Of necessity, mistakes will sometimes be made. It is 
impossible always to judge of character and attainments cor- 
rectly, but there are few things which the schools will appre- 
ciate more than a careful consideration of a man's fitness for 
a proposed position before he is recommended for it by the 
authorities. One good teacher well placed means more for the 
people and for the institution than merely securing positions 
for a dozen men good, bad, or indifferent. If a high standard 
is insisted upon for a recommendation for teachers' places 
more men will take the time and devote their services to attain- 
ing to that standard. Yes, let the machine grind out teachers, 
but let them be good teachers, broad and strong, prepared in 
the branches which they are expected to teach and with some 
training in pedagogical methods. These men will do much, if 
filled with the university spirit, to impart breadth and vigor 
to the schools. New and improved methods and a general 
intellectual inspiration will be thus transmitted from the 
larger centers of learning and will permeate the state. The 
omnipresence of university students in the French and German 
schools has much to do with their excellence and with their 
progressive spirit. The first aid to the schools from the uni- 
versity, then, is a careful selection of the teachers and a due 
preparation of them for their work. 

A second important method of building up the schools is 
by occasional examiiuition or inspection of them by the uni- 
versity officials. This is not always practicable in the strictest 
sense with our mixed system of public and privtite schools. 
In some of the newer states the practice has been introduced 
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with success. If managed with tact and wisdom it can only 
be beneficial to both parties. I have known of cases when a 
university official visiting a school was denied access to the 
class rooms. In one of these cases an exposure was feared, as 
the school, though widely advertised and largely patronized, was 
rotten to the core and a few years afterwards ended in a disas- 
trous and shameful failure. Still such cases are few and need 
not discourage any official bent upon his manifest duty. In 
nearly every case a courteous visit will be welc(mied and the 
interest and willingness for service thus shown will do some 
good. 

Where examination of the school is possible there are two 
systems in vogue. The English practice is to examine individ- 
uals or classes through regular set examinations held at some 
center, aiming in this way at a test of the grade of scholarship 
attained. These university examinations are held in many 
])arts of England and certificates are granted to those who pass 
them. Thousands of students are thus examined annually. 

About a quarter of a century ago the Tniversity of Vir- 
ginia attempted this system for some of the high schools of 
Virginia, but lack of means and the impossibility of meeting 
the additional demands thus made upon the time of the faculty 
prevented the continuation and extension of the experiment. 

I cannot think that this system is as productive of results, 
however, as one which entails a personal visitation and exami- 
nation of the schools. While the former system stimulates 
some schools to a friendly emulation in the securing of certifi- 
cates or induces them to put forward a bright scholar here and 
there, or an especially creditable class, it cannot give a very 
reliable picture as to the conditions of the school as a whole. 
The personal inspection plan is practiced in Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, and other states, and with noteworthy success. The 
visits may i^e at stated or irregular intervals, but should be 
frequent enough to keep school and university in touch. The 
actual examination of the scholars is often not insisted upon, 
reliance being placed rather upon a careful watching of their 
preparation and proficiency when they enter the university. 
Of course, it is easy to see that actual harm rather than good 
might result from the visit of an unwise, narrow or self-assert- 
ive official. As stated before, such a system requires wise, 
tactful, and courteous administration. 
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In the third place, the university can be of great assistance 
to the schools by counsel and guidance. This may be shown 
in the matter of advice as to the entrance examinations. Cir- 
culars of information concerning these should be frequently 
distributed among the schools; due notice of increased require- 
ments given ; special and typical examinations published. Often 
special directions as to how students may be prepared for these 
examinations are helpful. Sometimes it is well to suggest 
particular text-books, though this must be carefully guarded 
against all suspicion of taint with the book market. In several 
states where the system is more fully evolved the various text- 
books are explicitly prescribed and insisted upon, many of them 
having been prepared especially for these particular schools. 
Courses of instruction in particular branches may also with 
advantage be mapped out for the various schools. Thus a 
syllabus of courses in English is sent out regularly by the 
University of North Carolina to twenty or thirty schools, and 
is followed by them. At least half of these schools have never 
sent a student to that university, and from their location proba- 
bly never will, still the school is helped. 

Again occasional conferences of the school teachers with 
one another, and with the professors of the university, develop 
a mutual helpfulness and esteem. Questions which might pro- 
duce friction are more easily settled, misunderstandings are 
straightened out, and each learns to respect in the other what- 
ever there is in his character of the true ministry of service. 

I cannot close without touching upon that very important 
question which has produced much friction between schools 
and colleges, namely, the admission of immature and unpre- 
pared men into the universities to the detriment of the schools. 
In the first place, only a complete system of schools equalized 
as to standard and character of instruction can insure a class 
entering the university without conditions. Such a system 
does not exist in a single southern state. Indeed, I believe I 
am perfectly safe in asserting that in no southern state does 
even a majority of the schools offer in all branches the amount 
of preparation required by the association of southern colleges. 
Some fail in mathematics, many fail in Greek, comparatively 
few attempt the modern languages, and still fewer are fitted 
for work in elementary science. Admission upon condition, 
then, is a necessity, and is everywhere practiced both North 
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and South, but8hould be guarded against abuse. I believe one 
safeguard is by having a kind of sliding age scale so as to secure 
greater maturity. If the student is sixteen (and no younger 
should be admitted) then his conditions should be slight and 
unimportant, or injury is done both to him and to the institu- 
tion. If he is twenty or over, then greater latitude can be 
allowed, for experience has shown that his greater physical and 
intellectual maturity will enable him to make up these deficien- 
cies creditably. Moreover, one who has reached that age will 
rarely return to school, so that no injustice is done there. He 
needs the spur that comes from contact with men of his own age. 
Many excellent schools carry their students well beyond 
the entrance requirements of the university. For this they 
deserve all praise and every encouragement, and for such work 
their students should receive credit on examination. But I 
doubt whether the schoolmen realize that the university is 
between the upper and the nether stone, and there is much 
danger of its courses being seriously ground down. While the 
preparatory schools are developing and extending their courses 
and making every effort to retain their students a year or so 
longer the professional schools are prolonging their courses, 
and BO necessitating a shortening of the academic course or the 
absorption of too large a proportion of the span of life in the 
preparation for entering upon its work. If the schools keep 
the young man until he is eighteen, and the college takes four 
more years, and the professional school four more, then he will 
not be ready to start upon his work until he is twenty-six. Pew 
can afford to wait so long, and the proposition is seriously and 
openly made in Chicago, New York, and elsewhere to cut the 
college course down to two years. I only mention this matter 
to show that unselfish consideration for one another and co-ope- 
ration with one another is necessary for all who are concerned 
in the training of the youth of the land for the high duties of 
citizenship. 



DISCUSSION. 



ROBERT W. TUN8TALL, PROFESSOR OP LATIN IN TOME INSTITUTE, 

PORT DEPOSIT, MD. 

Dr. Venable has sounded the keynote of the situation, and happily 
suggested the way to a solution of many of our troubles in saying that 
the secret of success for us lies in a recognition of the necessity of 
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*' mutual service." Men long ago recognized the principle that, as in 
the case of the physical body, so the health of the body politic depends 
upon the health of its constituent members. And although as a theory 
the same thing has doubtless always been admitted in the body educa- 
tional, yet the actual recognition of the principle involved and its 
practical application in the United States are of comparatively recent 
date, or, at any rate, are still far from exercising a consistent influence 
in our counsels and conduct. Here in Virginia, for example, we have 
often heard the slogan, *' mutual service," but when the smoke had 
cleared, it was usually found that the colleges had received the ** service,*' 
while the schools were clamoring that it should be ** mutual." In this 
season of festal joy and good will to all, however, it may be well for us 
once more to renew our pledges and reaffirm our allegiance, the one to 
the Other, in the hope that we may all receive and carry away with us a 
lasting inspiration from this meeting. 

In his interesting paper. President Venable has given us much sound 
advice. No school man could refuse to applaud the sentiments expressed 
by him touching the relations that should obtain between college and 
school. He has mentioned and described some of the ways in which the 
college may serve the school. Of these I will conflne my remarks to 
what he has said concerning methods of examination of the schools by 
college officials. Many school men, I believe, would question the value 
of this practice, either by the English method of regular set examina- 
tions held at some center, or by the alternative method of personal visi- 
tation and examination. The former experiment, as Dr. Venable has 
reminded us, was tried some years ago by the University of Virginia, 
but was discontinued on account of the expense. This experience would, 
perhaps, show the futility of the experiment for the South. The prac- 
tice of personal visitation and examination would seem to be equally 
vain, since it appears that actual examination is often waived, and the 
question of preparation or proficiency is postponed until the student 
enters the college. 

The idea of actual examination of the schools by college officials 
would, I believe, be distasteful to many school men. Whether justly 
or not, they would see in the practice an opportunity for such charla- 
tanry, and perhaps even a temptation to personal favoritism. In some 
cases, it seems to be conceded, the system, of personal inspection has 
proved a distinct failure. 

As a teacher in a private secondary school, I believe that a para- 
mount question in the South is that of college admission. Elsewhere 
experience has shown that the system of admission by certificate from 
accredited schools is open to serious objections. I question the propriety 
of accrediting schools at all, or, rather, every school should be required 
to accredit itself by the character of its graduates as tested in an 
entrance examination. At the October meeting of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, the objections to the 
certificate system were summed up by its president with mijph force. In 
these objections we may find a strong warrant for speciflc entrance 
examinations, a system which offers the opposite advantage for every 
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disadvantage found in the certificate system. (1) The influence on 
secondary schools which the system of entrance examinations gives to 
the college is altogether desirable. The wise teacher will be only too 
glad to share with the college the responsibility for his school programmes 
and his methods of teaching. (2) The competent teacher will welcome 
the chance to have the merits of his school coinpared with the merits of 
other schools ; and (3), if he is human, will also be glad to have his com- 
petence demonstrated to the public. (4) The conscientious teacher will 
be happily rid of the responsibility involved in the awarding of certifi- 
cates, a practice sometimes unduly affected by personal influence or 
political ** pull." 

The publicity involved in entrance examinations is an all-important 
merit of the system. No school can flourish if it is generally known to 
be doing poor work. In a principle thus implying the survival of the 
fittest lies the virtue that would give us only good schools. No need 
here of accrediting or of inspecting. Every ambitious teacher would find 
in such a case an ever present stimulus to do his best work. 

From the point of view of the college, too, this system is to be 
desired. It is the only system by which it is possible to discriminate 
between college material and non-college material among candidates 
for admission. The college that admits without formal examinations is 
sure to admit many unprepared students, and every failure recorded is 
charged against the college itself by the unsuccessful student. This is 
a fruitful cause of discontent. No such college, I believe, can long 
retain a majority of its students, or hope to keep pace, either in enroll- 
ment or in efficiency, with its more progressive competitors. 



A PLEA FOR THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIRE- 
MENTS IN ENGLISH, 



W. 8. CURRELL, PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH WASHINGTON AND LEE 

UNIVERSITY, LEXINGTON. 

Mr. President, Fellow -members of the Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In the ten minutes allotted to nie I shall confine my atten- 
tion to one phase of the relation between the university and 
the secondary school — the college entrance requirements in 
English. '' What Shall I Teach ? " and '' How Shall I Teach 
It?" are the two constantly recurring questions in pedagogics. 
Both of tliese have been answered in substantially the same 
way by all teachers of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. In 
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English, however, there is a wide divergence of views as to the 
proper answer to each. In no department of study, perhaps, 
has the teacher freer play for his personality and greater oppor- 
tunity, therefore, for the display of originality and, I may add, 
of eccentricity. 

But in education, as in government, excessive individual- 
ism is as dangerous as a mechanical uniformity. The ideal 
educational system is an organic whole. In view of this fact 
it may not be unprofitable to consider carefully the uniform 
requirements in English prepared by a competent committee, 
composed of teachers in the colleges and the secondary schools, 
and used as entrance requirements in most of the northern, 
eastern and western colleges, and in a few of our southern 
colleges and universities. 

The well-nigh universal acceptance of this course of study 
as the minimum requirement in English is in itself an a fortiori 
argument in favor of its excellence. But as many of our 
southern institutions are not prepared to indorse this course, 
we shall endeavor to examine a little more closely into its 
merits. 

First let us see what is expected of the schools in litera- 
ture. The requirements for 1901 are as follows : 

FOR STUDY AND PRACTICE. 

1901-1902. 

Shakespeare — Macbeth. 

Milton — L' Allegro, II Penaeroso, Comus, and Lycidas. 
Burke — Speech on Conciliation with America. 
Macaulay — Essay on Milton, Essay on Addison. 

FOR READING AND COMPOSITION WORK. 

1901-1902. 

Shakespeare — Merchant of Venice. Soott — Ivanhoe. 

PopR — Homer's Iliad (4 books). Tennyson — The Princess. 

Addison — De Coverley Papers. George Eliot — Silas Marner. 

Goldsmith — Vicar of Wakefield. Lowell — Vision of Sir Launfal. 

CoLERiDOE^ — Ancient Mariner. Cooper — Last of the Mohicans. 

The work outlined here is noteworthy, both for its wise 
limitations and for its comparative completeness. No litera- 
ture before the close of the sixteenth century is studied, and no 
prose until Addison. This shows that the conference believes 
that the study of old and middle English, important as it is, 
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should be relegated to the colleges. Further, the absence of a 
manual of English and American literature indicates the drift 
of the sentiment in regard to the value of a compendium in 
the earlier teaching of English literature. Most English pro- 
fessors, doubtless, would indorse this view, while others would 
favor the compromise course that the history of our literature 
should be taught in a subordinate way at school and more 
extensively at college. Somewhere in an English course the 
student should certainly get a connected view of the whole 
body of literature in order to give him a just idea of propor- 
tion and development, but nowhere should the discussion of 
an author and his times overshadow the study of his very 
words, for these alone are literature proper, which I may define 
as the artistic embodiment in language of the thoughts and 
emotions of life. 

Now, let us look into the completeness of the literary course 
outlined by the conference of colleges and preparatory schools. 
If we examine closely, we shall see that it is fairly representa- 
tive of our literature for the last three centuries. For example, 
the Elizabethan age is represented by Shakespeare, the seven- 
teenth century by Milton, the first half of the eighteenth by 
Pope and Addison, the last half of the same century by Gold- 
smith and Burke, the early nineteenth century by Coleridge, 
Scott, and Cooper, our own times by George Eliot, Macaulay, 
Lowell, and Tennyson. If the lives of these thirteen authors 
are studied in connection with their times we have a compre- 
hensive view of the literary history of England for the three 
most important centuries of its existence. In this way, too, 
history is taught by means of biography, the most rational 
and interesting way of presenting it to young minds. 

In the further interest of completeness let us soe now what 
forms of literature are represented in the foregoing list. There 
are eighteen works in all, twenty-one if each book of Pope's 
Iliad is counted separately. Of these twenty-one, two are 
dramas — Macbeth and Merchant of Venice— that is, Shakes- 
peare at his best in tragedy and in comedy, and further the two 
plays best adapted to schools ; four are epic poems, the four 
books of the Iliad; two, the Princess and Sir Launfal, are 
epics with lyric interludes ; five are lyrics, the four poems of 
Milton and the Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Thus, all the 
departments of poetry, epic, lyric, dramatic are represented. 
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In prose we have a typical speech — Burke's Conciliation 
with America; two essays, Macaulay's Milton and Addison, 
to represent the more formal type of prose style ; the charming 
Sir Roger de Coverley series, to represent the lighter prose; 
and four novels representative of four important types of fic- 
tion — Silas Marner, a novel of character; Last of the Mohicans, 
a novel of incident; Ivanhoe, a historical romance, and Vicar 
of Wakefield, a novel of manners. 

Thus the fundamental forms of literature are fairly 
represented, and they can be arranged in such a way as to 
show orderly literary development for the last three hundred 
years. In a good preparatory school this course, preceded by 
one in grammar and rhetoric, can be readily compassed in 
four years. Many of our schools do more work than is out- 
lined in these college requirements. I am only urging that 
this excellent series of works be taken as a minimum and a 
guide. Some teachers will doubtless object to the small 
amount of American literature included. This defect could 
easily be remedied. In fact, it is remedied by the introduction 
of the available works of American authors in the upper grades 
of many of our public schools. In fact, I know of at least one of 
our southern public schools that requires collateral reading in 
every grade, the sum total of the books read in the nine grades 
being far greater than the amount required for the college 
entrance examinations, and the literature being of an equally 
high grade. 

The other entrance requirements embrace grammar, rhet- 
oric, which should precede the study of literature, and compo- 
sition, which should begin the day a pupil learns how to write 
and should continue throughout his college course. There 
is now a very general consensus of opinion among English 
teachers that the only way to learn how to write is — to write. 
Yet I feel sure that too little attention is paid to composition 
work in most of our preparatory schools. I find the majority of 
my first-year men in English fairly well read, and fairly well 
grounded in analysis and parsing. Yet they express them- 
selves awkwardly and punctuate and paragraph badly. The 
same pupils enter advanced classes in Latin and mathematics. 
Doesn't this suggest the idea that English has not yet 
won its way into some of our schools? In the French lycees, 
which correspond to our secondary schools, French is the 
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paramount study throughout the whole course, iucreasing 
in importance in the higher grades. Surely English, which 
is more widely spoken than any other language, and which 
embodies the finest literature the world has ever known, is 
worthy of an equally high place in our school and college 
work. Instead of preparing pupils to enter the senior classes 
in Latin, Greek, and mathematics at the University of Vir- 
ginia, as some of our best secondary schools in Virginia do, 
wouldn't it be the part of wisdom to spend less time on these 
branches at school and more time on English ? If the school 
graduate is to enter college he will thus be more symmetrically 
prepared ; if he is to leave school and enter life, his prepara- 
tion for its severe discipline will be more practical, for a ready 
command of English is a marketable commodity in nearly 
every calling, but, better still, he will be more broadly cultured 
and, I believe, equally well trained to grapple with the prob- 
lems that shall confront him. At least two or three composi- 
tions should be written every week during each of the four 
years of high school work. If the teacher has neither time 
nor energy to correct this work — and no teacher has — let him 
see at any rate that the writing is done and enough of it cor- 
rected to be an incentive to the pupil. Nothing but constant 
practice will cure a pupil of that peculiar asphyxiation which 
stifles his mental faculties whenever he takes a pen in his hand. 

I am not a pessimist. I believe the schools are doing 
better work in English than they ever did, and I am glad to 
say the improvement is most marked in composition work. 

Now, how shall the colleges encourage the schools to 
improve more and more? There is but one way that I can see, 
and that is, to have definite entrance requirements and to 
adhere to them, not in a mechanical cut-and-dried fashion, 
but with an earnest, intelligent, honest desire on the part of 
the college faculty to exclude any student who is not prepared 
to profit by the college course. At Washington and Lee, where 
we have been attempting for four years to enforce the college 
entrance requirements in English, I have regretted nearly every 
case in which I have, with mistaken lenity, allowed the poorly 
prepared applicant to enter my department. The result in 
every case but one or two has been ignominious failure on the 
part of the student. His proper place was the high school, 
not the college. 
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Cordial co-operation between school and college cannot 
exist, if the colleges continue to encroach upon the legitimate 
sphere of the schools. This policy is both short-sighted and 
suicidal. It alienates the schools because it impairs their use- 
fulness, cripples their resources, and, worst of all, prevents 
them from raising their standard of scholarship. Further, it 
fills the college with ill-prepared men who find themselves 
utterly unable to grapple with its courses of study, and hence 
become idle, then dissipated, and are finally dismissed or leave 
in disgust. They go home and become centers of discontent, 
alienating the patronage of the institution. This is not a 
fancy sketch, but a picture from life, and I feel sure every 
college man here can duplicate it with a companion portrait. 



OPEN DOORS IN WOMAN'S EDUCATION 



MRS. CHARLES A. PERKINS, UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 

It is said that when the only daughter of Martin Luther 
died, this great reformer tried to console his wife by telling her 
that this world was a hard place for girls. And this idea, 
which had prevailed for ages, but was advanced anew by this 
teacher, fell into fertile ground when it found lodgment in the 
soil of Germany, and for many a decade it continued to grow 
apace as civilization took a westward course. We see this senti- 
ment in Milton's time, for he says: 

** O, why did God create at last 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect of nature? " 

It is education which changes the equation between being 
and living, and this influence did not exist among our Saxon 
ancestors. According to Dean Swift, the men of his age asked 
each other if it were prudent to choose a wife who had a little 
knowledge of history and the capacity to discuss the more 
obvious beauties of poetry. The general verdict, he says, was 
iigainst such attainments in women, because their tendency 
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was to make wives pretentious and conceited, and not duly 
subject to their husbands. 

And this idea of woman's inferiority lost none of its origi- 
nal force as it was wafted across the Atlantic in the hull of the 
Mayflower, and took root in the barren soil of Plymouth, or 
was blown in a more southerly course till it landed with the 
pioneers at Jamestown. The wilds of the new world apparently 
opened no new door for the mental elevation of woman. Ply- 
mouth Rock for the pilgrims, was but the stepping-stone into 
a world of freedom where they could worship God according to 
the dictates of their own conscience. But the same spirit of 
restraint to which they had been subjected in the mother country 
often can be seen among these early settlers. Life in America 
at that time was full of struggles, and the greatest of these was 
the struggle to live. The men of that day saw no urgent need 
of development for women along educational lines. It was 
supposed that whatever mentality had been given these women 
colonists could be broadened and exercised by the receipt book 
and the sampler. As long as our great-grandmothers carded 
and spun the wool, knit the stockings, wove the cloth, made it 
into garments, baked and brewed, milked the cows, fed the 
poultry, made the butter, cheese, soap, candles, yeast, and per- 
formed a few other duties pertaining to the housewife of that 
period, they had little time left to wade through quaternions 
or dig among Greek roots. 

But among the first settlers of Massachusetts and Virginia 
were men of learning, and, though poor in material things, 
they had brought with them the traditions of the old English 
schools. Our ancestors recognized that the safeguard of the 
race consisted in education, and long before the embattled 
farmers *' fired the shot heard round the world " some of the 
older colleges had been planted and had taken deep root in the 
soil of the New World. But woman had no part in the facili- 
ties or opportunities which these institutions afforded. As has 
been said, her place was beside the spinning wheel and the 
loom, and she knew no other till the inventions of each suc- 
ceeding decade changed the habits of domestic life, gradually 
released her from these duties, and gave her time for more 
study and thought. Yet here did she occasionally exhibit a 
desire for learning, as is shown when she would study a book 
placed on the loom before her, and as the shuttle played to and 
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fro weaving the web of the fabric, so was the girl of that time 
unconsciously weaving the warp and the woof of that intellec- 
tual fabric which was to be the foundation of more complicated 
and beautiful vestments. It was this love of learning and 
desire for knowledge which our forefathers left as legacies that 
are the inheritance of the children, even of the sixth and seventh 
generations. And it has been and is these descendants, both 
men and women, who with trained minds are to-day shaping 
the course of our education. 

While Mary Wallstonecraft, a little more than a hundred 
years ago, was writing in England as follows: **I still insist 
that the knowledge of the sexes should be the same in nature,'' 
Americans were awakening to the deficiencies of the education 
of women. This fact was a natural sequence to the document 
of the Fourth of July, 1776. The doors of the public schools 
of Boston, established one hundred and fifty years before, were 
in 1789 opened to maidens, who were allowed one-half year in 
spelling, reading, and composition. This was an important 
step, and when this had been taken the question naturally 
arose, if girls were received into the common schools why not 
further opportunities ? As a result, the first girls' high school 
was opened in Boston in 1828. It continued one year and a 
half, when, as tradition says, "It was closed because it was 
too costly, and it did not seem probable that students would 
cease craving instruction within the walls except when called 
to marriage." This last reason if true shows the greatness of 
the desire for knowledge on the part of the young women even 
at that time. Not until 1832, or 198 years after the establish- 
ment of public schools, were girls admitted to them on the 
same terms as boys. 

As we come up the decades we find that progress, though 
slow at times, has been made along educational lines, and the 
reasons for this progress are to be found in those causes which 
are the natural concomitants of advancing civilization. The 
Victorian age has witnessed the most complete fruition of 
woman's literary efforts, and the same reasons which have 
brought this about could be assigned for woman's superior 
educational privileges. The one is the counterpart of the 
other. 

Women of extraordinary intellectual force have not been 
common, but some have had this attribute, as is shown in 
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Aurora Leigh, Romola, and Romona, and achievements such 
as these render all argument to the contrary superfluous. 
** Women like her," said Sainte-Beuve, speaking of Mme. 
Rowland, *'will always make themselves a place, but they 
may be exceptional." 

Woman's intense interest in the advancement of her sex 
has been one great lever which has been potential in opening 
the doors of so many institutions in our land where girls can 
now obtain an academic or professional education. History 
has not recorded the names of all those whole-souled women 
who were instrumental in the early days of this century in 
securing better facilities for the education of the daughters of 
that period, but let me mention one. In a mountain town in 
Massachusetts there was born in the closing years of the last 
century a little girl who was destined to become an important 
factor in female education. Through the instrumentality of 
Mary Lyon there was laid the corner-stone of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary in 1886, an institution that furnished opportunities 
to women for literary pursuits beyond any other of its time. 
Within the last few years its curriculum has been enlarged, 
and it stands to-day a monument to the indefatigable labors 
of this noble woman. This institution was certainly the fore- 
runner of higher intellectual conceptions. When Lucy Stone 
wended her way to Oberlin in 1848 it was not only that she 
might obtain the same education as did her brother, who went 
to Amherst, but it was a protest in regard to the barring of 
college doors in New England against all women. When, in 
1871, one of the oldest and most conservative of New England 
colleges offered the same privileges to women as to men, and 
the next year four young women who had received a prepara- 
tion in Latin, Greek, and mathematics, that would admit 
men to any college in that section, availed themselves of these 
opportunities, and by hard study and good scholarship won 
the approval of the faculty and remained undaunted in spite 
of the jeers of some of the students and the disapproval of 
those not in sympathy with the movement — then was proven 
the possibility of co-education in one of the most conservative 
quarters of the United States. 

But various causes have been potent in rendering the last 
quarter of this century a transitional period in woman's edu- 
cation. America has taken the lead in educating her daugh- 
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ters, and the desirability or feasibility of higher education for 
women of this century is no longer a question. The ironical 
question of Col. Higginson put to the public some years ago, 
** Ought women to learn the alphabet? " has been answered in 
more ways than one. In that single query lay the whole ques- 
tion of higher education for women. Granted the lower, the 
higher was bound to follow. 

The same wisdom which abolished laws in regard to witch- 
craft in New England and removed the prodding rod from the 
tithing man has recognized the educational rights of woman. 
If the time has come when Columbia can turn a Wellesley 
bachelor of the gentler sex into a doctor, and Yale can make a 
bachelor of science out of a maiden, we may infer that college 
conservatism has about disappeared in one portion of our 
country at least. *When we see the doors of 142 institutions 
open to women (and this list does not include the normal 
schools and many so-called colleges) and the number of women 
students in them is 17,988, we conclude that a girl's fitness or 
ability to obtain a higher education can no longer be under 
discussion . 

The desire and demand of women for the very best instruc- 
tion paved the way for co-education, which has proven success- 
ful in spite of serious apprehension on the part of some who 
could see in such a radical change only that which was detri- 
mental to true womanliness. Doors of southern colleges have 
been thrown open to women most reluctantly, because southern 
ideals of woman's education were social and domestic rather 
than intellectual, and because grave fears were entertained as 
to the result; but none the less certainly have they been des- 
tined to be pushed ajar by the many young women who felt 
the need of that mental training and equipment which would 
fit them for their life work. 

When we remember that we have had a complete public 
school system for only about thirty years, then may we feel, 
perhaps, that the higher institutions have not been so slow in 
recognizing woman's needs as would appear at first sight. As 
snow upon the mountain disappears before the southern sun, 
so have prejudice and opposition receded before the searchlight 
of truth and justice, and to-day thirteen state colleges and 
universities, besides thirty-four other colleges in the South, 

^This list includes only those institutions whose faculties number twenty or over. 
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stand with open doors and welcome women to the same courses 
of study as men are pursuing. These institutions contain 2,894 
women who are availing themselves of all the opportunities 
offered and are showing excellent scholarship and good work. 
The ideals of girls in this section are as high as those of girls 
in any part of our country, and they are exhibiting -that 
strength and ability which will make them as real. If it 
required several thousand years for the world to reach that 
point where it would look with favor upon Harvard annex or 
Barnard college, I believe we may be very hopeful in regard to 
higher education in the South. 

In fact, there can not be any question about the higher 
education of women in any part of our land. They have set- 
tled it themselves for all time. No longer do we hear doubts 
expressed about the desirability of woman's education any way 
similar to those of Uncle Glegg in "The Mill on the Floss,'' 
when he said : ** Aye, aye, we must look to see the good of all 
this schoolin as your father's sunk so much money in. Let's 
see whether you can do better than I can, who has made my 
fortin without it." 

Girton, Newnham, Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, 
Randolph-Macon, Converse, our own state universities, and 
many others, are not so much answers to a question as stable 
and organic parts of the modern educational system. Since 
colleges are offering the same courses of study to women as to 
men, we hear the question raised as to the adaptability of these 
subjects for women's needs. Are the doors open to those courses 
of study which are peculiarly suited to women? The idea of 
higher education for women, as demanded by the present age, 
is a scheme of study which shall best prepare her for the 
responsible work of life. In the transitional period of the 
last quarter of a century old educational methods have fallen 
into disuse, some new ones have been established, and others 
are in progress of abandonment or adoption. From closely 
observing the workings of the present system, we conclude 
that the trend of change has been in the direction of opening 
the doors more widely toward the adaptability to woman's 
needs. The women who first entered college were seeking for 
the most part to fit themselves for the profession of teaching, 
and they naturally pursued that curriculum whose doors 
opened into the classical realm, and found there apparently all 
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that they needed. Indeed, twenty-five years ago women were 
not fitted to question methods of education, and they accepted 
the traditional curriculum which men had considered the most 
important. The modern movement in favor of elective studies 
tends to open that door wherein woman may pursue courses 
particularly suited to her after life. This change is not so much 
an innovation as it is '*the protest of an overloaded brain 
against being made the dumping ground for the intellectual 
accumulations of centuries." It is rather a demand on the 
part of the men and the women of the present generation for 
that education which shall be practical and helpful in every day 
modern life. As a consequence, woman never before had such 
opportunities for direct literary culture as are hers to-day. And 
what will be the result on our literature? It is said that there 
has been an ebbing of the tide of writers and the wail has gone 
up that the places of Longfellow, Emerson and their associates 
cannot be filled; yet, if we listen, we can hear the distant 
surging of the waters which tells us that the tide is flowing, 
and on it is rising woman, who is to be a co-worker with the 
next epoch makers of American literature. As she comes into 
view we shall see that *'she is no imitator, neither the excres- 
cence of draining culture nor the necessary product of wealth," 
but the result of present educational influences and oppor- 
tunities. 

Scientific work and research are awakening new thoughts 
and opening new subjects. Woman is evincing her interest in 
the underlying principles and wonderful phenomena of nature 
as she looks within the door which shows the world around, 
above and beneath her, and her eff'orts to make use of these 
hidden powers have not been futile. The door into the sesthet- 
ical world is being opened more and more. The history of art 
properly occupies a prominent place in many of our college 
courses. Science and photography have made such enormous 
strides that the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that 
was Rome can now be brought within the confines of college 
walls. 

It is sometimes said that there is a want of co-ordination 
between the higher education of woman and the training which 
she ought to receive. There is a growing demand that the 
doors of technical education should be open to women along 
the lines whereby they may receive special training with refer- 
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ence to domestic occupations. This would include a knowl- 
edge of sanitation, of the chemistry of foods, and of physiology 
and hygiene. The door of domestic science, which is just ajar, 
should be opened more widely, for every girl ought to know 
something about the principles of cooking ; and where better 
can she learn them than in the laboratory under a skilled 
teacher? As a people we have made some advance in rational 
cooking since Chataubriand wrote that he had some fears for 
the future of America, because in all New England he did not 
find a single meat broiler although the smallest village was 
dotted with schools and meeting houses. Thanks to the influ- 
ence of domestic science, the diet of rural New England is no 
longer composed of fried meat and indigestible pie crust. No 
doubt Voltaire spoke truly when he said that the fate of a 
nation had depended upon the good or bad digestion of its 
prime minister. 

By opening the doors of industrial courses we are fitting 
girls for practical duties— drawing to the surface some latent 
talent, or forming their taste for that which may prove to be 
their life work. As a nation we can look with pride upon what 
we have done for the industrial training of our girls ; though 
it may be but little, yet it is more than has been accomplished 
in other countries. A learned German professor was looking 
at the educational exhibit in our World's Fair; he noticed 
something that women had made and he read about the insti- 
tutes and domestic science schools for girls in this country, and 
he was very much incensed that a woman should have the same 
industrial advantages as a man, and he became so excited that 
he exclaimed, *' May God have mercy on that Columbus who 
discovered America 1" 

Allow me to say, and I believe statistics will prove the 
assertion, that generally the girl who goes to college is entering 
the open door that leads to health and bodily vigor. The 
active exercise required, the regular round of daily duty, the 
wholesome diet, the proper amount of sleep will often bring to 
the college girl that health which she did not find at home. 
**The beginning of the end of many a girl's college days is 
made during the preparatory course when she is * burning the 
candle at both ends ' " by crowding her hours with books, study, 
and social engagements. It is claimed that the five points of 
Calvinism in the modern education of woman are proper 
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clothes, food, sleep, exercise and systematic study; belief in 
and practice of these will open the door of health and happi- 
n<s8 for the average girl student. Prof. Huxley said, " Give a 
man a good, broad chest and a stomach of which he never knew 
tiie existence and he will be pretty apt to succeed." This may 
be an extreme statement, but it is certain that we ought to 
open the door for the best possible development of the bodies 
of our girls as well as those of our boys. 

When co-education came into vogue a cry was raised that 
such a change would simply open the door of matrimony, but 
since statistics disprove that charge, the alarm is being sounded 
that college women do not marry, and one writer says that 
some are making this a test of the varied systems of education 
for women in the hopes of finding one which may be labeled 
''warranted not to divert women from marriage." But the 
danger is not so imminent as one might suppose, because two- 
thirds of all college women graduates do marry. 

The culture which woman must receive is that which will 
best fit her for any vocation in life. If it is the destiny of 
some college women to tend babies and train ignorant domes- 
tics, think you their intellectual achievements are wasted? On 
the other hand they have the better prepared themselves to 
prove the truthfulness of the saying that " the hand that rocks 
the cradle id the hand that rules the world." A broad educa- 
tion is the birthright of every daughter of our republic; give 
her this and, as she bids her Alma Mater farewell, and steps 
forth into the world, she will find the doors of over four hun- 
dred occupations open before her and here will she become " a 
wise master-builder of manhood and womanhood, a faithful 
apostle of truth, and so a herald of better generations and 
brighter days." 

But what of the future for woman in education, do I hear 
you ask ? The door of the twentieth century is swinging open 
before us, and, though it is not within my ken to disclose what 
lies within its portals, yet, as Lessing says, "The morning 
dawns and the signs of the limes are legible." Serious have 
been the educational problems of the past century ; perhaps 
even graver issues confront us in the one upon whose brink we 
are now standing; yet the great progress which woman has 
made in the matter of education during the last few years is 
but an augury of that which is to come. Reasoning from 
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modern tendencies, which are full of significance and value, 
we believe that woman will mold her own educational future. 
Shall we not hope that that future will redound to the greater 
glory of woman, to her increased worth in the world, to her 
added strength as a home-maker ; in short, to our ideal woman- 
hood, far nobler and more useful than the dim vision of one 
hundred years ago could have foreseen would be the crowning 
glory of the century in whose shadow we stand to-night. 

My friends, we are about to step forth into the new cen- 
tury ; to spend the greater or the lesser part of our lives in its 
first years, though perchance some of those committed to our 
care may cross its meridian line. As teachers, as men and 
wofnen interested ni the welfare of humanity, it behooves us 
to see that our girls receive the light of knowledge, for this is 
the seed field of time. It is said that '' who educates a woman, 
educates a race." As the children now are, such will be the 
condition of our boasted republic at the end of another hun- 
dred years. How can we expect the fabric to stand if we do 
not carefully regard the material wrought into its framework ? 
If we would have our young women become parta of this great 
structure, we must see that they receive that intellectual train- 
ing whereby they can become as ** corner stones, polished after 
the similitude of a palace." 

Among the Greeks, Pallas Athene was regarded as the god- 
dess of wisdom. On the Acropolis, within the Parthenon, that 
most perfect of architectural conceptions, they raised a statue 
to this visible embodiment of perfect knowledge. There, above 
the city of art and learning arose this heroic figure, wrought 
by the hand of Phidias, from ivory and gold, a most noble 
specimen of artistic skill. Glowing in the light of a Grecian 
sky, it was '*an inspiration to poets, an ideal of wisdom to 
philosophers, and an object of veneration to all Athens." 

The nineteenth century has laid the foundation of a 
grander temple than any of which the Greeks ever dreamed ; 
the twentieth century will witness the building of this struc- 
ture. We are helping in designing it and in laying some of 
the stones, but the labor of raising it will devolve upon others. 
Do not imagine that this temple can be erected in a few 
decades; it will be the work of generations yet unborn ; it will 
be reared through smiles and tears, through trials that have 
chastened the womanhood of all ages, but in the midst of a 
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culture never before offered to her kind. It may grow very 
slowly, without the sound of hammer, as did the temple of 
old ; but each year will see one ^tone laid upon another, 
chiseled and polished bright by woman's hands. May the 
interior decorations be worthy of her care. As she fashions 
the beautiful hangings, may she weave into them, in threads 
of gold, the words Jaith^ hope and charity^ and make them 
typical of her daily life. Let her set within no shrine dedi- 
cated to a false religion, but raise an altar to the one God; 
and from its censor may the holy incense of love and praise be 
wafted heavenward. Let love be the high priestess of this 
temple, and may she be more tender and far-reaching than 
that about which poets have ever sung. Let this significant 
motto, the advice of Solomon of old, be emblazoned upon the 
portal: ** Seek knowledge with all thy heart. For wisdom is 
a defence and money is a defence, but the excellency of knowl- 
edge is that wisdom giveth life to them that seek it." 



THE RELATION OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH, 



BY W. T. HARRIS, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 

The last thirty years of the century now closing form an 
epoch of great prosperity in higher education. Taking the 
nation as a whole the average number of persons to colleges 
and universities in each million of the population in 1872 
was 590; in 1898- '99 it had reached 1,270, the quota in each 
million having more than doubled. The increase in the attend- 
ance of women in colleges and universities has been phenomenal, 
but the increase of men has been very great. While the men 
have increased from 550 to 947 (seventy per cent.) college 
women have increased from forty to 823 in the million of inhabi- 
tants. The increase of men has been nearly seventy per cent, 
and that of women nearly 800 percent. Thirty years ago there 
was scarcely any post-graduate work worthy of the name. It 
should consist in original investigation, laboratory and semi- 
nary work. In 1872 there were 190 men and eight women doing 
post-graduate work in colleges and universities. Meanwhile 
the men had increased in 1899 to 8,887, or twenty times the 
number of thirty years ago, while the women had increased to 
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1,496, or one hundred and eighty-seven times the former num- 
ber. In order to complete statistics of higher education one 
should include the students in scientific and technical courses 
in the United States, and also the professional students. The 
increase in these two classes has been far more rapid than in 
those just named. 

Looking about for some social cause for this access of 
public interest in higher education, one may study with profit 
the revolutions in productive industry in the latter part of the 
century. As late as 1880 the farming population of the United 
States was fifty per cent, of the entire number, but a great 
movement had begun toward manufactures and commerce. 
Many new industries which required a higher degree of skill in 
the workmen made their appearance in every line of production, 
and a process of selection and promotion took place, the best 
blacksmiths becoming expert workmen in new departments of 
the manufacture of iron and steel, the best carpenters and 
cabinet-makers being chosen for new processes in wood work 
requiring higher skill and paying better wages. During the 
decade, 1880 to 1890, the employments requiring special skill 
increased their corps of laborers to three times their former 
number. As a consequence the places made vacant by the pro- 
motion of the skilled laborers had to be filled by promotion 
from the lower ranks, and this produced a degree of stimula- 
tion to the laborer that had never before been felt in the history 
of the nation. Large numbers of the most enterprising and 
talented of the youth on the farms were drafted into manufac- 
turing and the arts of transportation. The census of 1890 
showed that the total number in agriculture had decreased 
from fifty per cent, to fx)rty per cent, of the entire population. 
One-fifth of all those engaged in agriculture had taken up more 
lucrative employments, and as a consequence the amount 
earned by manufacturing in the country had increased in 1890 
to about four billions of dollars per year, while the farms pro- 
duced only one-half as much. 

There was noticeable a relative decrease of persons eagaged 
in producing raw material and working at the simplest and 
lowest order of productions, and an increase of the number of 
persons devoted to the higher order of industries which have 
to do with the production of articles of comfort and the means 
(►f intercommunication, education and culture. There was an 
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increase in comfortable houses, healthier and more conducive 
to morality. There was an enormous increase in the produc- 
tion of books and newspapers and the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people, so that each person thought not only his 
own thoughts, but became acquainted with the thoughts of 
his fellow-men and was better able to combine them with his 
own thoughts. 

The aggregate production of wealth increased from forty- 
four cents per day for each man, woman and child to fifty-two 
and one-half cents per day, undoubtedly the largest average 
production in the world. This, however, did not take in the 
earnings of capital invested by our citizens outside of the 
United States. The earnings of the people of Great Britain 
from capital invested in foreign nations bring into that coun- 
try something like one-half a billion of dollars a year. This 
amount added to the earnings of the people makes the average 
product per inhabitant of Great Britain (fifty-nine cents ?) 
somewhat larger than the product in our nation, although the 
direct product of the industries there is not so great as ours. 

In 1860 the amount of capital invested in manufactures 
in the United States was $82.11 per capita; in thirty years this 
had arisen to $104.19, or more than three times the former 
amount. Meanwhile the product of manufactures had risen 
from $60 to $150 per capita. In fact, the difference between 
the condition of our people at the beginning of the century 
just closing compared with the condition at the end of the 
century may be pretty well stated by saying that the produc- 
tion of wealth in the United States has risen in one hundred 
years from ten cents per day for each inhabitant to fifty- five 
cents a day. What this means to our people is, as we have 
seen, well illustrated in one of its aspects by the great increase 
in higher education. Twice as many people in the million 
avail themselves of the opportunity to pursue their studies in 
colleges, universities and professional schools as thirty years 
ago. But we must remember that in the year 1800 the stand- 
ard of the college averaged about the same as that of the high 
school or academy in the present time. The twenty-four col- 
leges in the United States in 1800 enrolled about two thousand 
students, or about four hundred students to each million of 
the people. We have already seen that at the end of the 
century there were two thousand students in each million in 
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institutions which have the present much higher standard. 
In order to make the comparison complete we should have 
to count in the students in our high schools and academies — 
that is to say, our secondary students, with the enrollment in 
colleges and universities, and this number of secondary stu- 
dents in 1899 included 7,843 in the million of population. 
Thus we have four hundred college students in the million in 
1800, and ten thousand students of the same grade in the mil- 
lion in the year 1900. 

The lesson of all this is that an increase in the production 
of wealth seems to be followed by a demand for more education 
and a higher grade of education. Doubtless this is not a tem- 
porary ia,nd exceptional condition of things in our history, but 
the beginning of a new epoch in which the increase of produc- 
tion will continue to accelerate. For this is proved as the 
result of an analysis of the causes of increase of wealth. The 
application of natural science to production results in subduing 
new forces for the service of man, and new uses are found for 
products of nature that had not hitherto been serviceable to 
man. Steam and electricity produce motive power and dis- 
tribute it with greater and greater economy, collecting energy 
wherever there is a waterfall and sending it by wire to the places 
where it is needed for the operation of machinery. The steam 
engine ma/ do the work of a thousand men, or of two hundred 
horses. Improvements are invented every day, making the 
steam engine secure more force from each pound of coal, and 
making the application of that force more convenient. Accord- 
ing to Mulhall the steam power of all nations in 1840 amounted 
to a total equal to that of 1,650,0(X) horses, the United States 
owning nearly one-half of this amount. In 1888 the steam 
power had increased from less than two million to more than 
fifty million-horse power, the United States owning not quite 
one-third of this. In 1896 he estimates sixty-six million horse- 
power in the whole world, eighteen million belonging to the 
United States, twenty-five horse power to each inhabitant. 
Since the invention of the electric motor has made possible 
the more convenient distribution of energy there has been a 
much more rapid increase of steam power, but no statistics on 
a large scale have been collected to show this as yet. 

Who can doubt that from decade to decade the productive 
power of a population that is in the business of making an 
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inventory of nature by means of science, and discovering its 
forces and its combinations and applying them to useful inven- 
tions, will show an acceleration of productive power, and this 
too for an indefinite period of time. At the rate of the last 
thirty years we may say that the productive power of the United 
States, which was at fifty-two and one-half cents in 1890, and is 
now more than fifty-five cents per day for each inhabitant, will 
increase in the new century to $2.50 per day for each inhabi- 
tant. Mr. Bellamy, in his book ** Looking Backward^^^ describes 
a condition of people at the end of the next century in which 
only a small portion of one's life is needed for labor in the 
production of necessities, conveniences, luxuries, and the 
balance goes to art, science and general culture. He fancies 
that all of this can be done now with a socialistic organization 
of society, whereas it would require about five times the rate 
of production which we have reached at the present time in 
the United States. But this goal will be reached at the pres- 
ent rate of increase before the end of the next century, and 
with a competitive civilization that gives all freedom to indi- 
vidual initiative without any resort to a tyrannical central com- 
mittee which is necessary to govern a socialistic community. 

It is of especial interest to this association of southern 
people to know the share which the southern states have in 
this movement toward higher education. For this purpose I 
make a comparison first between the southern section and the 
total for the United States ; secondly, a comparison between 
the status of the South in 1899 as compared with the same 
nine years before. While the average for the whole country is 
1,270 college students to each million, the average in the entire 
South (including Missouri in the southern states) is 832 in the 
million, but this shows an increase during the past nine years 
of 116 in the million (880 to 1.270 for United States.) The 
total number of all law, medical, and theological students in 
each million for the entire country is 604, and for the southern 
states 526, the same being an increase of 142 in the million in 
the South during the past nine years. 

While the total for higher education, counting professional 
instruction with colleges, gives 2,021 for the million in the 
whole country, the South-Atlantic division shows 1,959, and 
the average for the entire South, counting Missouri, is 1,720; 
whereas nine years before it was only 1,472 in the million. 
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Again, the increase of secondary education in the South is 
quite as remarkable, the attendance having increased from 
2,655 in 1890 to 4,703 in public high schools and private acade- 
mies in the miHion in 1899, a much greater rate of increase 
than that of the entire country. This is due chiefly to the 
establishment of free public high schools in cities and large 
villages, the number having increased in the South the past 
nine years from 848 to 1,215 high schools, and the number of 
secondary students in these public high schools in the entire 
South having increased from 28,882 to 80,840. It is interesting 
to note the energy and enterprise in large villages in the South 
revealed in the fact that of this large number of students who 
are studying in public high schools 84,000 are in cities of 6,000 
population and upwards, while a much larger number, 47,000, 
are in cities and villages of less than 8,000 inhabitants. I have 
not yet mentioned the private high schools and academies of 
the South which enrolled an aggregate of 48,288 students last 
year, the same being an increase of something over 7,000 in 
nine years. 

These figures represent strictly students who are in the 
secondary course of study, inasmuch as no pupil is counted in 
our tables of secondary students, unless he is pursuing at least 
three branches that belong to secondary education, such for 
example, as algebra, geometry, trigonometry, Latin, Greek, 
French, German, chemistry, English literature, general his- 
tory, and studies of the same rank. The statistics above given 
relating to colleges show only students enrolled in chartered 
institutions pursuing the course of study for the baccalaureate 
degree. It is interesting to note in this connection that pupils 
in the public high schools of the South studying Latin amount 
to fifty-seven per cent, of the entire number enrolled, while 
those in the private high schools and academies amount to 
forty-nine per cent, of the entire number. A larger number, 
namely, sixty-nine per cent, in public and fifty-six per cent, 
in private high schools are studying algebra. 

It is scarcely necessary to comment on the rapid increase 
of secondary and higher education in the South. The same 
general causes which have already been discussed are at work. 
There is everywhere noted the increase of the urban population 
beginning first with the village which is connected by a net- 
work of railroads with cities from one hour to six hours distant. 
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The village at the railroad stution gets the morning newspapers 
and immediate telegraphic infprmation, not only as to what is 
going on in the large city, but what is going on throughout the 
entire nation and throughout the entire world. Each human 
being of the urban population is educated by the daily spectacle 
of the entire events of the world. His mind dwells on the 
great affairs of the nations more and more every day, and less 
and less on the small affairs of his immediate neighborhood. 
Thus the want goes before the supply. The child wishes to 
acquire the use of the arts of the school — reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and geography — to enable him to understand the 
interests which appeal to him in the startling headlines of the 
newspaper. 

At this point it becomes us to inquire what is the signifi- 
cance of this superior education to the people of the South or 
to the people of the North? What does it advantage the citi- 
zens of this country to know Latin and algebra, physical 
geography, and natural philosophy? An answer has been for- 
mulated to these questions. Higher education gives directive 
power because the spirit of instruction in college and university 
is to teach the unity of all human learning. The one-sided 
man, imperfectly educated, who has made himself a specialist 
before he has learned the elements of the several branches of 
knowledge, is prone to regard his specialty as the one essential 
branch of knowledge and practice. But the professor of tlie 
college or university knows the relation of his specialty to 
other co-ordinate branches of human knowledge; he has not 
only learned tolerance toward other branches of learning, but 
he has learned to see their necessity in the whole. He, there- 
fore, is able to organize men, and combine them into an insti- 
tution, or into any form of associated endeavor, because he 
knows where each belongs, and appreciates the essential work 
each has to do. The spirit of the college is that of the unity of 
knowledge; it is, therefore, the ethical or moral spirit because 
the mutual helpfulness of each in the social whole is kept in 
view. 

The studies of the secondary school, on the other hand, 
furnish the grounds and causes necessary to explain the facts 
and events which the ordinary experience of man presents to 
him. High schools and academies give the branches of study 
which explain also the details found in the elementary branches 
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taught in the primary schools. Algebra explains the processes 
of arithmetic, physical geography explains the subject-matter 
of common school geography. Latin throws light on English 
grammar, general history furnishes the missing links in the 
history of the United States. Secondary instruction thus gives 
the pupil a certain commanding superiority over his former 
view of the world obtained in the district school. 

Again, we must never lose sight of the advantage ground 
which the child gets in the primary school over the illiterate 
man, for the humblest of schools gives to the child a knowledge 
of letters and numbers. It gives him an ability to count and 
to read and write. All successful combinations of things on 
a large scale depend upon mathematics. The knowledge of 
letters brings about a new intellectual power, the power of 
thinking in visible words in addition to thinking in audible 
words. To think with words that I have heard only is to think 
words not accurately individualized one from another, for the 
ear cannot discriminate the words of science and reflection in 
the higher literary vocabulary with that accuracy that the eye 
can discriminate them. Hence there is only a small scope pos- 
sible for the ear-minded person in science and literature — Mrs. 
Partington's vocabulary. 

The school in making the child eye-minded gives him 
sharply defined knowledge and the power to think accurately. 
More than this, it gives him the power to think out a long 
series of conclusions, and hence it makes him deep-minded, 
and can make the printed page his teacher instead of boring 
his neighbors with questions and depending on the scraps of 
information that thev let fall. 

Thus we see that the elementary school in the process of 
changing the child from simple ear-mindedness to eye-minded- 
ness, giving him the ability to think in written or printed 
words as well as in vocal words, endows him with one of the 
greatest of blessings — an Aladdin's lamp of magic potency. 
The difference between the ear-minded and the eye-minded 
child begins to appear very soon after he has entered school, 
but the difference continues to increase throughout the lifetime 
of the child who uses the art of reading in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. Three sessions in a winter school — in a log schoolhouse — 
may be enough schooling to start the talented boy on his way 
to learning. By diligent use of the printed page he may in 
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the course of sixty years become one of the most eminent of 
learned men. 

But we must not forget the practical application of the ele- 
mentary education to the arts and instruction. The child who 
has become eye-minded can master printed instruction and by 
his knowledge of arithmetic can become much more skillful in 
managing machinery, while the ear-minded stops in his career 
against some obstacle that is insurmountable for him. The 
youth who has studied natural philosophy in the high school 
has acquired an insight into the laws of force and matter 
which give him still greater advantage in the power to direct 
machinery ; he acquires a ready insight into the moving princi- 
ple and can remedy defects of mechanism. In fact, he becomes 
inventive and can improve the machine itself. 

Directive power increases rapidly in proportion to the 
advance of the course of study into the higher branches. 
The rationale of this may not be understood by the common 
people, but there is, as we have seen, a deep feeling or instinct 
which leads them to seek higher education for their children, 
being sure that on the road to higher education lies the ability 
to change one's caste in society from the lower to the higher, 
and from the mere hand-laborer to the laborer with directive 
intelligence. 

It is very interesting in this connection to consider the 
question of the education of colored people, because it has 
been asserted from time to time that in the South the colored 
people are receiving secondary education in abundance, while 
primary education is comparatively neglected. I find upon 
comparing statistics that the facts do not confirm that view of 
the case. In 1880, while the population of the entire country 
had 4,862 persons in each million in secondary and higher edu- 
cation, the colored people had only 1,289 pupils in secondary 
and higher education out of each million; that is to say, the 
general average of the whole country showed three and one- 
half times as many pupils in secondary and higher education 
as the average for the colored people. In 1890, the number of 
■colored persons in high schools and colleges had increased 
slightly, namely to 2,001 in each million of the population, 
and in 1898, to 2,202 in each million, but in the meantime the 
general average for the United States had increased in the 
manner I have shown, namely, from 4,302 to 10,842 per mil- 
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lion in the eighteen years, and the number in the colored high 
schools and colleges fell from less than one-third of the average 
quota almost to one-fifth of that quota. Of all colored pupils 
only one in one hundred was engaged in secondary and higher 
work, and substantially that ratio has existed for the past 
twenty years. Education in the South has not advanced with 
its colored people toward secondary and higher education nearly 
so rapidly as with its white population. The average for sec- 
ondary and higher education of the colored people should be 
multiplied by five to equal the general average for the United 
States. 

When one looks for the causes of local troubles with the 
colored population in the South, these statistics deserve con- 
sideration, for they show that this part of the population has 
not had enough secondary and higher education, rather than 
that they have had a surfeit of it. This will be clear at once 
when we understand that since the days of slavery the colored 
people have been left chiefly to their own teachers and guides 
in the school and pulpit. Formerly there was the beneficent 
influence of the master's family, especially of the women, 
teaching manners, morals and the forms of civilization ; now 
this is not obtainable except to a slight degree. There has 
come to exist of necessity a very ignorant class of colored 
clergymen side by side with a smaller class of educated clergy. 
This ignorant class of teachers has altogether too much influ- 
ence. The mind of an ignorant preacher consists approxi- 
mately of ninety-five superstitions to each five eternal truths, 
and his superstitions (many of them) are reminiscences of 
Fetichism brought originally from Africa. 

The secondary and higher work in education provided for 
colored people of the South is chiefly useful in producing 
teachers and preachers. If there were enough higher schools 
to give scientific and moral ideas in the place of superstitious 
ideas, and to give the teachers a thorough knowledge of the 
subjects which they teach, and especially a knowledge of 
human nature, a knowlege of what is in the minds of the 
white people, such secondary and higher education would be 
in every way helpful. 

But we are all coming to see that there is another import- 
ant element in the education of the colored people. They 
need not only the humanities which give an insight into the 
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elements of the civilization in which they live, but they need 
also an education in arts and trades, giving an opportunity for 
all who have the will power to become skilled workmen. All 
men honor the great leader in the industrial solution of the 
race question in the South, Booker T. Washington. 

Fill the colored child's mind with reading, writing, geog- 
raphy, history and sciences — train him to skill in the trades, 
and these things will prevent him from filling his mind with 
corruption . 

I cannot fully relieve my mind on this important subject 
without calling attention to the question of national aid to 
the several states in proportion to illiteracy with a view to 
meet the extraordinary conditions due not only to race prob- 
lems, but to the constant arrival of illiterate immigrants. 

I believe that the time has at last come when agitation of 
the question of national aid may result in success. I will take 
the liberty to recapitulate the points on which I base my 
opinion that the action of Congress setting apart a portion of 
the national income for the direct aid of the states in sup- 
porting their common school system is a measure entirely 
salutary to the nation — not in any way infringing on the rights 
of states to manage their local concerns, not demoralizing 
them, and leading them to depend unduly upon the nation 
for what they ought to provide by their own efforts, and not 
tending to diminish in any way the self-respect of self-govern- 
ing communities, or freedom-loving individuals. 

I am aware that very much of our alms-giving, very much 
of the help that Christian charity dispenses to people in need 
has the effect of undermining the capacity of self-help. It 
produces the disastrous effect of enervating still more people 
who already lack the requisite sense of responsibility. 

They are led to relax their own exertions and depend on 
outside aid altogether. But there is one phase of charity which 
has never been known to have these evil effects. I allude to 
education, and to all labors that have for their end the enlight- 
enment of the mind, the diffusion of knowledge and the train- 
ing of people in moral habits. The school not only teaches 
truth, but it trains the will into habits of industry, self-control, 
and conformity to order. The growing consciousness of power 
which comerf to the individual as he increases his knowledge of 
science and letters is a sound foundation on which is built self- 
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respect and a stubborn individuality. While the ignorant 
person is limited in his doing to a very narrow circle of routine, 
the educated person has a wider horizon, and sees a larger num- 
ber of objects to desire, and many roads leading to the same. 

He is more shifty ; his knowledge reveals to him the possi- 
bility of extending his power over the world, by using the 
instruments of nature, and by combining with his fellow men. 

It is evident that human sentiment and the missionary 
spirit have this safe road to pursue. They make accession to 
knowledge so easy that all jlasses, ages and conditions may 
freely partake. They make schools so common that all chil- 
dren shall learn the conventional course of study, and get the 
school training in the virtues of regularity, punctuality, self- 
control, industry, and good behavior. 

The European nations during the last twenty-five years 
have been bending their energies to improve their common 
schools and increase their facilities. 

They have made the discovery that universal school educa- 
tion is a necessary condition of military strength. It had been 
discovered before that such education is a prerequisite to indus- 
trial progress. 

This enterprise in behalf of universal education is so note- 
worthy in European countries as to astonish American travelers. 
It outstrips us in zeal and in outlay of directive power. 

It is instigated in all cases by the national governments 
themselves, and for national reasons. 

We, who are familiar with the effect of education on a 
people, can well see that such universal education must have 
the effect of weakening the centralization of power in those 
governments, and of sensibly increasing from year to year 
the demand for popular representation in the government. 

In short, European statesmanship has found itself forced 
to move in tlie direction that leads to revolution, or at least 
reconstruction. 

With us in America the increasing of means and facilities 
for the education of all classes is not suicidal nor revolutionary, 
and not even reconstructive ; it is conservative of the form of 
government we already possess. It is for the interest of our 
country, where the ballot belongs to all classes, that all shall 
know how to use it. Only a lettered community is penetrable 
by public opinion, for the organ of public opinion is the news- 
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paper. An unlettered community is a menace to our republi- 
can form of civilization. It threatens to drop down to lynch 
law and mob violence on every occasion. 

Education — ^the universal education of all classes — is a 
national interest with us; it is the interest of each and every 
commonwealth. It is the interest of every township, com- 
munity and individual. It is right, therefore, that each and 
all of these parties should contribute directly to the support 
of the school systems by which this education is secured. 

I do not think that our nation has done its proportionate 
share in education, although it has done a great deal. Its 
beneficence in the sixteenth section grant has helped the great 
Northwest, and made it fifty years farther ahead in the matter 
of schools than it would have been. The South has over-bur- 
dened its state tax-roll by large donations to the support of 
education. Municipal taxation is coming to its relief, but not 
soon enough to be equal to the many needs. 

The nation should aid directly from its treasury in propor- 
tion to the amount of illiteracy in each state for the next ten 
years. 

I return from this special plea to my general theme by 
quotations from two of our greatest statesmen expressing the 
ideal of our people on this subject of education. 

Thomas Jeff'erson wrot-e to his friend Cabell in 1818: **A 
system of general instruction which shall reach every descrip- 
tion of our citizens from the richest to the poorest — as it was 
my earliest, so shall it be the latest of all the public concerns 
in which I shall permit myself to take an interest." 

In 1822 — four years later — Daniel Webster, in his Plymouth 
oration, said : ** By general instruction we seek as far as possi- 
ble to purify the whole atmosphere, to keep good sentiments 
uppermost, and to turn the strong current of feeling and public 
opinion, as well as the censures of the law and the denuncia- 
tions of religion against immorality and crime." 
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BY F. O. WOODWARD, PRESIDENT OF SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE. 

The chief purpose of the Southern Educational Association 
might well be the organization of southern educational work, 
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for this is perhaps our greatest need. Yet such organization 
is made well nigh impossible on account of the uncorrelated 
condition of the secondary, collegiate, and university branches 
of the general system. Right correlation among these is the 
prime requisite to co-operation and mutual assistance — in a 
word, to systematic organization — and systematic organization 
is essential to the success of educational effort. It is well, 
therefore, to recognize and to seek to remove the obstacles that 
impede this organization. Attention is particularly directed 
to two such obstacles: 

1. The indifference of the various branches of the system 
to correlation, especially on the part of the secondary schools, 
by reason of their failure to see the need of educational soli- 
darity. 

2. The lack of acknowledged headship, arising chiefly from 
indifference to liberal education. 

If the various departments of our educational system had 
declared their independence of each other, and sought to realize 
this independence in practice, they could hardly be more dis- 
connected and autonomous than they are. There is little con- 
nection, and less continuity, among them. There is some 
organization within the several branches, but very little cor- 
relation among them. The segregation of the feudal barons was 
not more marked than that of our secondary schools from our 
colleges. The schools especially do not at all realize the neces- 
sity of such correlation ; for as most of their pupils do not go 
to college, collegiate preparation is an indifferent matter to 
them. Primary grades lead up to them, but the high schools lead 
primarily to business and life, and very indirectly to higher 
study. So these secondary schools are usually unrelated factors 
of an as yet unrealized system; each is self-directive and self- 
sufficient. Such a state of affairs is, of course, anomalous and 
contradictory. All education seeks the spread of knowledge, 
the training of the powers, the achievement of some plane of 
culture ; but our education army is a mob, rushing at its objects, 
go-as-you-please, opposing adverse influences with guerrilla 
tactics, instead of with concert and co-operation. There is no 
alignment, no well agreed purpose, no unity of action, and 
hence no crowning result. 

By reason of this state of afl'airs each high school and 
grade school tends to become an independent institution, a 
petty repuV)lic of letters, with only incidental relations to other 
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schools without obligation to any common leadership or com- 
mon standard, and without the support of such standard and 
direction of such leadership. Again, these secondary schools 
are usually as little allied to the colleges, and this by no fault 
of either, for the separation has arisen by no act or wish of 
schools or colleges, but simply in default of organization in 
the outset. Among the colleges the same disconnection is seen 
even more evidently. It would be hard to find institutions 
more un-connected, un -co-ordinated than ourVeak but self- 
sufficient southern colleges. They cultivate no comity, no 
reciprocity, and apparently desire none. Each lives its life 
apart, doing what seems best for itself, on guard, but usually 
not attacking others, yet asking and offering neither sympathy 
nor reciprocity. If ignorance and illiteracy were in active, 
instead of merely negative, opposition, our colleges might be 
attacked in detail, and one after another crushed, while the 
others looked on awaiting their turn. 

But indifference is not the worst feature of this alienation 
among the colleges. The commercial eagerness to outdo the 
spirit of industrial competition that cannot be long content 
but with the life blood of its rivals, is doing its work in educa- 
tional lines, developing indifference into estrangement and 
estrangement into hostility. Some may demur to this and 
seek to smooth over unpleasant facts with mild deprecations 
and hopeful anticipations. But the sooner we face the reality 
the sooner shall we remedy the evil ; diagnosis may cause pain, 
but it is a step to cure. No man nor institution may be charged 
with responsibility for this condition of affairs; it has not 
been created, it has grown, and it is to be met, not with shut 
eyes and the delusion that pleasant personal relations and 
social .amenities mean ofllicial harmony and institutional 
comity; they do not. We owe it to the cause of education and 
morality to correct this disorganized no-system that alienates 
natural allies among the higher educational institutions, makei^^ 
co-operation difficult, and forbids the best educational results. 

The competition among the colleges is of the wrong kind; 
it is a modified state of war. The colleges, like other great 
corporations, are apparently in the field for palpable gains, to 
surpass in equipment, in number of students, in size of facul- 
ties. It is a rivalry that exalts one at the expense of the other ; 
that builds up one by pulling down another. Welcome the 
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generous emulation that stirs to mutual good works, that 
exalts the ideals of education and incites all to compete in 
spreading its benefits; the rivalry in virtue and culture that 
uplifts and inspires all competitors, and in which every one 
wins. Welcome the most ardent co-rivalry in scholarship, in 
thoroughness, in culture; for thus are standards upheld and 
ideals exalted. But when to win a visible success standards are 
accommodated to popular whims, and ideals are conformed to 
so-called practical estimates, then education becomes only 
another phase of commercialism and colleges mere apprentice 
schools to mammonism. 

Out of the rivalries of trade — and this is but another of 
them — spring envy, sharp practice, distrust. Shall we transfer 
the cut-throatism of modern industrial warfare to the field of 
education and set at variance institutions that should be knit 
together by ties of like interest and like purpose? Yet this is 
what is being done in the name of educational progress. It is 
desirable that no differences should arise among these natural 
allies ; certainly that no antagonism should be suffered, for this 
is to misuse the agencies of culture and to betray the trusts 
committed to our hands for the enrichment and the salvation 
of the race. The present tendency is too much in this direc- 
tion ; the public arrays itself into warring factions, each shout- 
ing for its favorite college in the arena, not of inter-collegiate 
comity, but of inter-collegiate contention. College presidents 
and professors are expected to play a leading part in these 
exhibitions, and newspapers, public rostrums and even pulpits 
are the arenas of conflict. It is creditable to the teaching 
class that so few of them have suffered themselves to be thus 
inveigled into exploiting the agencies of education to gratify 
sensation and prejudice. 

The like separation among the secondary schools causes 
but little trouble, as there is no opportunity for rivalry here. 
These 8imi)ly know nothing of each other, realize no mutual 
relations, feel no need of correlation and organization. A 
chasm of mere isolation yawns between each secondary school 
and all others, and no one seems to have thought of bridging 
it by any sort of co-ordination among them. The result is 
that here, too, there is no agreement as to methods, courses 
standards, no authoritative oversight, no acknowledged leader- 
rihip. 
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Perhaps the greatest harm arising from this estrangement 
among the colleges and schools is the resulting misconception 
of the objects and scope of education, and the relations of its 
various branches to each other. When schools and colleges 
have come to believe that each is sufficient in itself for its own 
work; that each is and ought to be independent of others, and 
i^rithout obligation to either be or do anything but what seems 
profitable for itself, then ensues the conclusion that each is an 
independent educational unit, and as such can and must give 
all the education that a reasonable being could ask or need. 
And so it comes to pass that most schools are in the graduating 
business, confidently offering complete courses and endeavoring 
to satisfy the public and the pupil especially that, with their 
seal upon him, he is a finished result, an educated man, an 
alumnus. If any one doubts the truth of this charge let him 
ask school boards, parents, pupils what they expect from an 
•education — what they believe an education will do for them. 
He will learn some startling popular definitions. He will dis- 
cover, for instance, that a diploma is a modern fetich, all 
diplomas being equally good so far as the general public is 
concerned. He will find, too, that a diploma is regarded as a 
receipt in full for all possible obligations on the part of the 
holder thereof to himself, the community, and the Creator in 
the matter of schooling. The schools, for the most part, 
acquiesce at least in this notion, and complacent legislatures 
foster the fad by issuing acts of incorporation to all who ask 
for them ; a sort of educational letters of marque, authorizing 
the reciy)ients to prey on the body politic. So the land is being 
filled with graduates of many sorts, with so-called educated 
people. The past participle, educated, is a dire foe of the 
noun, education; for it confirms the popular misconception of 
education, contained in the phrase, an education, as an abso- 
lute and final attainment, compassed in four, or three, or fewer, 
years — the fewer the better — comprised in aperiodic routine of 
schooling, and to be had at any diploma shop from university 
to high school. Thus the right idea of education as process, 
progression, growth, gives j^lace to the vulgar notion of educa- 
tion as product, accumulation of facts, a weapon for industrial 
contests. 

If the result were mere local vainglory and innocuous 
provincial pride in ambitious institutes and bumptious col- 
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legettes, the whole pretentious farce might pass with a smile. 
But this is not the case; the effects are too serious to be 
ignored. This false view encourages pretension, superficiality 
and charlatanism ; it accustoms the public to low standards 
and false standards; it fosters gross self-satisfaction in ill- 
trained minds and ill-training schools; worst of all, it makes 
the right correlation of educational institutions — in a wt>rd, 
educational organization — impossible. For these weak and 
pretentious schools will not accept the places they are fitted 
for, and the rank they deserve, and to which they would be 
relegated, in any rightly organized system. No, the high school 
neglects its legitimate work to emulate that over-named non- 
descript, the collegiate institute; the institute apes the college, 
and the toe of the college comes so near the heel of the uni- 
versity '* he galls his kibe." You hear the serious claim that 
such a school is as good as this or that because they all use the 
same text-books ; equality of standards is confidently assumed, 
and by the masses as confidently granted, on the ground of 
similarity in the size, claims and artistic '* get-up'* of cata- 
logues; and the fact that a school boasts a larger number of 
students or teachers than another settles the matter of supe- 
riority beyond question. We are hardly yet up to the mark of 
the western town that had built two universities and was cut- 
ting the logs for a third ; but we may not smile too perceptibly 
at this exuberance of educational misnomenclature when we 
behold about us small struggling institutions, with two or 
three modest buildings and half a dozen poorly paid teachers, 
solemnly dubbing themselves universities and pretending to 
live up to that title. 

Ciuite as harmful to this much-to-be-desired organization 
of our educational system is the practical denial of headship 
to the institutions representing culture education; their 
authority is not acknowledged as it used to be in fixing and 
maintaining standards, and in the direction of educational eft'ort. 
Perliaps such authority as they formerly had should not be 
accorded them, but th<?y should still be allowed such leadership 
as the superiority of culture studies approves for them, and as 
the commanding influence of their work and their aims natu- 
rally implies. It is the prevalent inditference to liberal studies, 
the modern scorn of culture, that is most responsible for this 
popular indisposition to follow the guidance of these, the only 
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possible educational leaders. Former ideals in education have 
been largely modified, and even displaced, by a new order, in 
the South especially. The development of the South 's mate- 
rial resources and the accompanying industrial awakening find 
no parallel in our history. This revival is attended by a wide 
popular demand for industrial and technical training; there 
is unfortunately an accompanying neglect of the culture edu- 
cation which prevailed here before the war. We cannot help 
seeing that there is a marked turning away from the liberal 
studies and an unusual demand for the courses that prepare, 
either directly or indirectly, for the industrial pursuits. The 
people do not find their pressing needs met by the study of 
the humanities and divinities; the old genteel curriculum 
studies of the past seem unpractical, unremunerative, and 
they have been tagged with a '* cui bono V^ that is regarded as 
an unanswerable exposure of their impracticability. As Para- 
dise Lost was cast aside by the old Cambridge professor, 
because ** it did not prove anything," so the A. B. and A. M. 
courses are being eyed askance when they cannot be so manipu- 
lated and supplemented as to show a practical, that is, a 
money-getting, value. 

No complaint is made against the industrial revival, a move- 
ment as acceptable as inevitable. It is welcome, but we need to 
understand what it can do for us and what it cannot ; we need 
to realize that it is no millennium harbinger, and not at all an 
unmixed blessing. Hampering conditions having been swept 
away by the war, the South could not help plunging into a 
period of material prosperity ; we are inundated with improve- 
ments; we wallow in progress. But the inundation has swept 
off some old landmarks, and overflowed some old customs. We 
have gained and we have lost; more than that, we are in peril 
of losing somethings we cannot spare. We have already given 
up, among other valuables, some courtesies, sentiments, ideals 
that were dear to a leisurely, cultivated, comfortable folk, but 
that seem indifferent or undesirable to the new men and women, 
the bustling, hustling, strenuous leaders of our commercial 
hordes, who are making the new South, wherein dwelleth trade. 
Far be it from us to deprecate this new movement; it is the 
symptom of a vigorous popular awakening, earnest of a virile 
and enduring national life. It will lay the foundation for a 
higher and a deeper culture doubtless than we have known. 
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But, like all such movements, it has to be restrained and 
directed ; let alone, it menaces revered traditions, it threatens 
established institutions, it ignores lofty ideals and, uncon- 
trolled, may even subvert them. Against these imminent perils 
the note of warning must be raised, against the reckless inno- 
vations of industrialism the protecting hand of culture must 
be interposed. 

The popular conception of education is not simply prac- 
tical ; there is no objection to that. It is narrow, materialistic, 
selfish ; it holds education as primarily an apprenticeship 
to the living-making, money-grubbing callings. The popular 
clamor for education is nothing more than a commercial 
demand for hasty preparation for the industrial competitions 
of the age. Education is not being sought for its best, but for 
its sordid, uses. Is it possible to keep eyes and ears open and 
doubt this? Observe what schools are most sought and what 
courses are most popular. Note the disinclination to studies 
whose bearing on the bread-winning vocations is not evident; 
observe how the arts and the humanities are subsidized to 
so-called practical ends, and consider how the standards of 
education are being thus degraded. It is futile to deny the 
facts; it is equally futile to hope that laissezfaire will find a 
remedy. It is the part of wisdom to meet the issue squarely, 
to accept cheerfully temporary depressions of ideals and par- 
tial eclipses of culture, but we should guard against imminent 
perils and resist evident dangers. 

It is granted that the industrial movement is natural and 
necessary, that the bases of our national and social structure 
must be planted in the mud of materialism, even down to bed- 
rock, to be founded deep and sure, that there should be an 
accommodation of the former courses of even liberal study to 
the wider and higher needs of modern life, that these courses 
indeed should be adapted, and to some extent conformed to 
the demand for economization of the student's time, and the 
necessity of admitting into the liberal courses subjects that 
look chiefly to professional and vocational pursuits. But 
granting all this and more, the unyielding contention should 
still be for something better and higher than foundations, for 
a superstructure of social and national life that shall give sig- 
nificance to our unexampled material progress, and shall add 
the grace of culture and the splendor of Christian character 
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to crown the finished edifice. To this end the ideals of liberal 
education must be maintained and the leadership of the high- 
est educational institutions must be accepted. 

No system of study, no philosophy of life is to be approved 
that treats human beings as chiefly bread-winning, gain-getting 
mechanisms, limited to the straightened scope of things tem- 
poral, sensual, perishable. It is the delirium of the times that 
would have it so ; but Christian scholarship, culture and art 
must deny and thwart this doom, and show a more excellent 
way, by exalting the ideals of education, and insisting on the 
spiritual definitions that alone make them worthy. Our age 
tends downw^ard to the limbo of temporalities, seeking both 
profit and pleasure chiefly in gratifying the senses. We are 
wandering so far into the wilderness of prosperity that we are 
in danger of losing thought and sight of the highest things. 
Even the leaders themselves become now and then demoralized, 
they winter too long in Cannse, they dally in Vanity Fair, they 
are* deafened by the hum of the exchanges and the roar of the 
marts. There is an overpowering propulsion toward material 
standards, a blind faith in facts and figures, a groveling con- 
fidence in machinery, a helpless dependence on mere force. 
So we spend on bricks and save on brains, train the intellect 
and neglect the emotions, worship success and leave character 
to take care of itself. " What is your whole plant worth ? '* 
insisted a multi-millionaire, about to build himself a univer- 
sity. ** Well, about ten millions," at length faltered the wise 
head of a great university, who knew that such values were not 
measurable by Troy weight. **I'll double itl" cried the 
enthusiastic university builder. He thought that double the 
money would insure a doubly great university; and so thinks 
the crude public, whose short and simple creed is *' Anything 
you like for the money 1 " It is the brutifying blunder of the 
ages; the best things cannot be bought at all. As for educa- 
tion, money can buy only the opportunity for it. If one might 
venture to put it arithmetically, education as attainment is 
one-third knowledge and two-thirds power; and as influence is 
one-third training and two-thirds personality; and none of 
these is purchasable. 

The practical eff'ect of this indifference to culture and to 
liberal education is to underrate the use and excellence of the 
inetitutions that represent these things, and to scout their 
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leadership, and this renders organization impossible, for it 
makes the system headless. There is a clash of standards 
and authorities; the objects, methods, final results of the 
industrial education are practically divergent from, and some- 
times even antagonistic to, those of the liberal education. 
And so powerful have industrial institutions become, because 
t»o effective in fitting men for the physical struggle for exist- 
ence, that they are put first in the work of education, or divide 
the leadership with the higher institutions. Yet it may be 
taken for granted that the place of any merely scientific or 
industrial institution, in any rightly organized system, is 
ancillary and subordinate; the controlling ideal and direct- 
ing influence can come only from the colleges and universities 
of liberal arts, from highest educational institutions. We 
shall never have an efficient system save with this acknowl- 
edged single authority to fix the objects, establish the standards 
and direct the agencies of educational effort. There must be 
no doubt where this authority lies, and no doubt that it lies in 
the hands of the institutions that stand for liberal culture. 
No criticism is here intended, even by implication, against the 
great industrial foundations that bear so noble a part in the 
work of modern education, and that are so necessary to the 
general system. They do not claim such leadership; it is 
forced on them by mistaken public opinion, which blunder- 
ingly insists on varied standards and divided authority. It is 
no more to the advantage of the industrial schools than to 
that of the culture schools to continue this policy; all should, 
and doubtless do, desire to fix the standards ai»d the final 
authority where they rightly belong; it is the widespread 
popular misapprehension that needs to be corrected. 

Let it be borne in mind also that it is the duty of the true 
leaders of education, the representatives of liberal culture, to 
see that the higher institutions are worthy this headship; the 
ground of this claim is not to be laid in tradition and custom; 
when culture is made a fetich, and liberal education a boast, 
let the innovator smite them. But when it is shown that this 
<5laini is based on the ability of the highest education, and of 
the highest education alone, to set and maintain the highest 
and worthiest ideals, then that claim may not be denied. It 
is doubtless true that the leaders of the highest education 
themselves now and then forget their high calling, and fall 
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below their own mark, tempted by popular clamor, or solicited 
by temporary advantages. But let us cease to swap future pos- 
sibilities for present expediencies, planning for present success, 
and leaving the future to take care of itself; the future never 
yet took care of itself; that is our high duty. 

Putting it at the lowest, Christian culture is the Vjest policy ; 
but putting it at the highest, that it is the saving grace of life, 
educators stand committed to its cause. It shall win as its 
disciples exalt and maintain the highest definitions of its prin- 
ciples, making their scope commensurate with the destinies of 
man the immortal. Such definition will include in its wide 
range, as a subordinate matter, the small item of living-making 
on which immortal energies are wasted and divine opportunities 
frittered away. .Mere livelihood never yet took account of cul- 
ture; but culture-winning takes the living for granted; the 
one means, at best, income, the other means outcome and outgo 
as well as income. 
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BY GEORGE T. WINSTON, PRESIDENT OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS. 

The two great forces of modern life are education and 
machinery. The one elevates man, the other subdues nature; 
together they develop civilization and determine the destiny 
of nations and races. How far removed is the American Indian 
in bark canoe from the modern engineer in iron steamship I 
Stretch canoe and Indian in endless chain around the globe, 
each within call of the next, multiply them by one hundred 
thousand, and the sum of their power will not equal that of a 
single trans- Atlantic steamer. For six hundred years the 
Spaniard was building in the Pacific an empire based upon 
force, ignorance, and degraded labor. In a single hour it was 
overthrown by education and machinery. The little common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, with its machinery for education and 
its education for machinery, is more potent in the life of the 
world than the whole continent of South America. The cotton 
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crop produced this year by the southern states could not have 
been grown, housed, picked, spun, and woven a century ago by 
the entire population of the globe. 

The greatest industrial changes ever wrought within a life- 
time have been witnessed by the generation now living in the 
South. For more than a hundred years we maintained an 
industrial system in opposition to the industrial forces of the 
world. The long and bitter struggle between North and South, 
although waged apparently in courts of justice and halls of 
Congress, in pulpits and drawing-rooms, on deck of ship and 
field of battle, was not political, nor legal, nor social, nor 
military, but educational and industrial. It was a struggle 
between the educated Yankee mechanic, astride the steam 
engine, and the educated southern planter, carrying on his 
shoulders the negro slave. The heroism of that struggle, the 
courage, the fortitude, the skill, the energy, and the powe 
with which the South maintained it in peace and in war, are 
emphasized, beautified, and almost glorified into martyrdom 
by the absolute certainty, the pre-ordained necessity of its 
total failure. There was no need of Gettysburg or Appomattox. 
The contest had already been settled by the mills and factories, 
the railways and steamships, the power-looms and spinning- 
jennies, the reapers, binders, threshers, and other machinery 
of a people leading the world in mechanical invention, in use 
of machinery, in industrial progress, and in public education. 
Had the South possessed resources of skilled and educated 
labor, of shops and factories, of mills and furnaces, of ships 
and locomotives, of accumulated wealth such as the North 
possessed, had the victory been possible by endurance and forti- 
tude, by courage and heroism alone, the boys in gray, under 
Lee and Jackson, would have been invincible not only by the 
North but by the world. 

The building up of the South since her overthrow in war, 
the revival of old industries and the establishment of new, the 
accumulation of wealth, and the multiplication of schools, 
colleges and universities, are the admiration and the wonder of 
the world. But there is nothing wonderful about it. The 
people who were great with slavery and unskilled labor are 
become greater with freedom and education. The apparent 
emancipation of the negro slave was the real emancipation of 
the southern white. By Lincoln's proclamation the South was 
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freed from slavery ; and the road was cleared to educated labor 
and industrial development. We realize at last that slavery 
was not our riches but our greatest poverty. We dare not pic- 
ture the condition of the South to-day, with slavery dominant, 
controlling her industries and repressing her development. 

The South is now in touch with the world. She is educat- 
ing her own children and the children of her recent slaves. 
Through the aid of machinery she is converting into wealth 
her large and varied resources. The roll call of her slaves will 
never be heard from Bunker Hill monument, but the whirr of 
her spindles and the click of her looms is already heard in 
Lowell and Manchester. She is shipping iron to Birmingham, 
coal to Newcastle, calico to Calcutta, and tobacco to Turkey. 
Cotton is still king, but his throne is no longer in the field. 
He rules in the mill and hears the music of machinery instead 
of the song of slaves. 

But the development of the South is only begun. We are 
travelling in the right direction, but we have not travelled far. 
We must quicken our pace, or we shall fall behind in the 
world's industrial race. As yet our products are chiefly raw 
material, or coarse and cheap fabrics. We are winning our 
way by cheap products, cheap labor and long hours of work ; 
but the day may come when cheaper labor, and cheaper prod- 
ucts, and longer hours elsewhere will drive us from the field. 
Cheap labor is abundant in South America, and in Asia is 
practically unlimited in supply. The safety of the South is in 
better labor and better products. 

The labor unit of the South is still the negro; emanci- 
pated, but ignorant, unambitious, and less trained than when 
a slave. In his present condition he renders difficult, if not 
impossible, the changes requisite to intensive and diversified 
agriculture; and retards the development of all industries in 
which he is employed. As a race he is less skilled than during 
slavery. The industrial development of the South demands 
that the negro be either improved or gotten rid of. 

The problem is not political but purely industrial. With 
the South it is one of development, with the negro, of exist- 
ence. It must be solved and solved aright. The mistakes of 
reconstruction must be corrected. The North and the South, 
government and philanthropy, education and religion, all forces, 
domestic, social and industrial, must combine to make the 
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negro a better workman. The real race struggle is for exist- 
ence ; and the negro is ill prepared to win jt. Dragged from 
barbarism to civilization, educated through slavery into free- 
dom, cut off suddenly by emancipation and enfranchisement 
from the influences that had given him all the power he pos- 
sessed, he wandered about like a child, in the night of recon- 
struction, after the false lights of political and social promise, 
away from the paths that led to industrial progress and eco- 
nomic independence. It was in his power for twenty years 
after emancipation to control the industries of the South. 
Had the energies of the race and the ambition of its leaders 
been directed to obtaining homes and acquiring wealth instead 
of political and civil power, its condition to-day would be far 
better, not only from industrial and physical standpoints, but 
mentally, morally and even politically. The present ideals 
and ambitions of the race belong to the distant future. For 
this generation, and many yet to come, there is need of radical 
change in negro education. His colleges of law, of medicine, 
of theology, and of literature, science and art should be turned 
into schools for industrial training. Hampton Institute and 
Tuskegee should be duplicated in every southern state, — if 
possible, in each congressional district. The visionary ideals 
of Wendell Phillips and Frederick Douglas should give place 
to the practical work of General Armstrong and Booker Wash- 
ington. Tlie wasteful expenditure of money for negro literary 
education in the public schools of the South should be changed 
into profitable and useful training in industrial schools, shops 
and farms maintained at ])ublic expense and under public 
direction, for negro education in each county or township of 
the South. The entire system of public education for the 
negro race, from top to bottom, should be industrial. As yet, 
all the industries of the South are open to his employment. 
The door of his opportunity is not yet closed; but, unless he 
speedily enter, armed with skill, training and industrial power, 
it will close, and close forever. The skill and training which 
the race possessed in slavery must be regained. The new 
generation, now less capable than the old, must be taught to 
work. After handicraft will be time for headcraft. The race 
is not yet out of tutelage. Its industrial apprenticeship, begun 
in slavery, must continue in freedom. We must recognize the 
fact that the negro is still unable to stand alone. But the 
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help he needs is not so much of books and **schoolmarms,"as 
of tools and master-workmen. He needs the aid, the sympa- 
thy, th« daily instruction of his southern employer. Every 
southern household, farm, shop, factory, and mill might be a 
school for the training of the negro. It was so in slavery. But 
to-day the chasm between the races is deep and wide, forbidding 
interest, and sympathy, and authority on the part of the whites ; 
docility, obedience and zeal on the part of the blacks. Noth- 
ing will bring tlie races together again but the industrial 
skill and power of the negro. His education should look to 
this end. The race is entitled to live. Justice and humanity 
demand that it be given a chance. The duty and the problem 
are national. The burden is too large for the South. The 
national government should aid in the industrial education of 
the negro until he is able to earn a decent living. Then may 
come independence and self reliance, to be followed finally by 
culture, learning, and refinement. Give the negro a chance, 
a natural and reasonable chance, for progress; and either, 
like other races, he will aid the development and share the 
prosperity of great America ; or, if, slowly dying through race 
inferiority and incompetency, he linger ages longer, a curse 
and a hindrance to the nation that made him slave, let it 
be said that the white race through every agency of training 
and education patiently and bravely endeavored to save the 
negro from extinction and equip him for free existence. 

The necessity of industrial education is almost as great 
for southern whites as for the negro. The industrial life of 
the New South must be based upon education. The education 
of the New South must lead to industrial life. The southern 
school-boy dream of statesmanship must yield to desire for 
workmanship. Our children must be taught to express their 
thoughts in work as well as in words. 

The healthful happiness, the lasting utility and the real 
nobility of genuine downright labor, of labor wrought into 
things of beauty and value, must supplant the nervous excite- 
ment of mere intellectual gymnastics and the tiresome weari- 
ness of the mental treadmill. 

Our present system of education is not in touch with life. 
The highest expression of the world's power to-day is not lite- 
rary but industrial. The world's work is growing daily in 
character, value and intensity, and is demanding for its per- 
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formance not only labor but genius — genius of the highest 
order and thoroughly trained. Ours is an age of action and 
performance. The world's demand is not for skilled talkers 
but skilled workers. Mountains must be tunneled, rivers 
bridged, oceans led captive over continents, deserts irrigated, 
cities built into air and guarded from fire and filth, enemies 
to life detected and destroyed in plant and animal, goods 
exchanged between the ends of the earth, nature's forces har- 
nessed to human service, and her crude material, infinite in 
variety and extent, fashioned into forms of beauty and utility 
to gratify the ever increasing desires and necessities of life. 

This \% the age of the engineer, the chemist and the 
l)iologist. 

The educational system of the South needs to be greatly 
changed, if not reconstructed. For one hundred years our 
schools have manufactured orators, statesmen, and universal 
geniuses. The supply now exceeds the demand, and a change 
of industrial machinery is necessary. For declamation and 
dialectics we must substitute the microscope and the labora- 
tory, the drawing board and the machine shop. The South 
needs workers, trained and skilled workers, in every department 
of industry. Rude labor will not suffice, even in agriculture. 
Our cotton crop has been trebled in thirty years. Improve- 
ments in cultivation, in machinery, in fertilizers, and in utili- 
zation of waste products have produced this wonderful result. 
The methods of slavery would mean bankruptcy to-day. Thirty 
years hence the crop will be trebled again, and the methods of 
to-day will mean bankruptcy then. The same is true of all 
our industries. To remain stationary is really to fall behind. 
As ginning has supplanted hand picking, carding machines 
hand cards, and power-looms hand looms, so the plaids and 
sheetings of to-day must yield to lawns and laces and muslins 
to-morrow. 

The weavers of Asia are still using hand power. When 
they rise to steam and power looms, the South must move up 
further, or else be ruined. Industrial education is our only 
hope. Other people are employing it and revolutionizing their 
industries. Germany is dotted with industrial schools; of 
agriculture and forestry, of metal and wood-working, of weav- 
ing, bleaching, and dyeing. German goods are tilling the 
markets of the world in spite of tarills and hostile legislation. 
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Great Britain is no less active; Japan, after her sleep of cen- 
turies, has awoke to life through industrial education. Even 
Russia is preparing for the struggle. 

In the United States, outside of the South, the chief indus- 
trial centers have organized technical colleges and schools for 
manual training. In New England the public schools from 
top to bottom are looking to industrial training. Drawing and 
designing, wood and metal-working, the plastic arts, the micro- 
scope and the laboratory, unused a century ago, are commoner 
to-day in the schools of the North than books of declamation 
and treatises on the human understanding. But not so in the 
South. We are stumbling along in the same old paths. Our 
public schools are not arousing public enthusiasm or inspiring 
public confidence. As a rule they do not deserve it. They are 
not following, much less leading, the industrial revolution of 
the South. Our system must be changed. Necessity will 
require it. We have reached the limit of skill and production 
without the help of industrial education. 

Our public schools, kindergarten, primary school, grammar 
school, and high school, all should be strengthened with 
manual training. Every child should be taught to do some- 
thing, to make something, and to make it well. Drawing, 
plaiting, weaving, coloring, designing, carving, and molding 
would be more useful preparation for life than learning the 
ancestry of Tiglathpilezer or the boundaries of the world as 
imagined by Ptolemy. Special industrial schools adapted to 
the prevailing industry of each district should be established 
in all industrial centers. The principles underlying each 
industry, chemical, mathematical, mechanical or biological, 
should be thorouglily comprehended. Actual manipulation 
and experience in at least the leading lines of work should be 
required. Such schools would supply skilled workmen for 
every industry; wood workers, metal workers, leather workers, 
workers in field and forest, in mine and mill and factory, 
skilled workers, exchanging in the markets of the world finished 
goods for raw material, skill and knowledge for rude hibor. 

The system sliould l)e crowned in each state with well- 
equipped colleges of technology, offering complete instruction 
in the applied sciences, and furnishing the state with an ade- 
quate supply of highly trained professional experts; with civil 
engineers for the construction of railways and bridges; with 
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hydraulic engineers for the construction of dams and water- 
ways and the transmission of water power; with electrical 
engineers for the creation, transmission and application of 
electric power; with mechanical, mining, chemical, sanitary 
and textile engineers; with architects, designers, inventors, 
industrial promoters and managers. 

The South must follow the spirit of the age. She will do 
so from necessity if not from preference. Industrial compe- 
tition will force her to it. Her resources are practically unde- 
veloped and unlimited. She is amply endowed with all three 
requisites for the production of wealth ; with natural resources, 
capital and labor. Her natural wealth is the greatest on the 
continent. In variety and fertility of soil, in diversity and 
healthfulness of climate, in abundance and variety of mine- 
rals, in forests and fisheries, in water power and fuel, she is 
rich beyond power to calculate. She is accessible to world 
markets both for raw material and for finished products. Her 
capital is abundant and easily increased by foreign importa- 
tion ; her white labor is native, of English, Scotch and German 
stock, reliable, intelligent, abundant and cheap. All condi- 
tions are favorable to the production of enormous wealth, and, 
with it, the promotion to a high degree of popular happiness 
and prosperity. Tlie one thing lacking is industrial training 
and skill. Supply these and the South will be the paradise of 
the world, the realization of perfect democracy, where labor is 
HO productive and wealth so abundant that there is leisure and 
opportunity for universal culture and universal progress. 
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BY CHARLEH W. I>ABNKV, PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 

OF TENNESSEE. 

Every lovor of his country must rejoice in the great interest 
in technical education manifested recently in the South. It 
shows that we have at last come to recognize the deficiencies 
of our system of education and the one-sidedness of our present 
schools. The recent agitation for technical education grows 
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directly out of the desire of the people to work up their own 
resources, their cotton, wood, and iron, and produce more 
wealth. Are we not in danger of taking too narrow a view of 
this subject? If increased production is our aim, we must 
begin by educating all of our people in the public schools and 
not merely a few of them in technical schools. As patriotic 
men and women we want to see all of the people earn more, so 
that they may live better and happier. The diflSculty with our 
system of education in the South thus far is that we do not 
pay enough attention to the common schools. We have given 
most of our thought in the past to the higher education and 
too little to the broader education. A complete educational 
system is like a pyramid; its base must be broader and stronger 
than any other part of it. Our present educational system, as 
far as we have any at all, is a column with a beautifully carved 
capital upon its top which is altogether too large for the ba%e 
and the shaft. The reason our institutions of higher education 
are not attended as largely as those of other states is because 
they have too few public schools to support them. 

Technical education is important, but I beg my fellow- 
countrymen of the South not to forget that universal public 
education is more important. Let us begin at least by putting 
manual training and scientific branches in the high schools 
where all the children can have an opportunity for the broad 
training. If greater productivity is our aim we must first 
have better common schools. If we content ourselves with a 
few technical schools here and there we will be greatly disap- 
pointed. 

My first proposition, then, is that if we desire to produce 
more wealth in the South we must begin by building better 
public schools. 

The chief characteristic of the nineteenth century has been 
the extension of the benefits of education to the masses of the 
l)eople. Its chief lesson is that education increases the wealth- 
producing power of a people in direct proportion to its distribu- 
tion and thoroughness. In fact, the relations between education 
and productivity are so well understood now that you can 
measure the wealth producing power of a people by the school 
privileges which they have enjoyed. Statistics show, for exam- 
ple, that the power of the people of the different states to earn 
money is in direct proportion to the length of the period, the 
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average citizen has attended school. To illustrate, the average 
school period in 1898-99 of each inhabitant of the United 
States was 4.4 years; of Massachusetts, which has the best 
schools, was seven years; of Tennessee was a little less than 
three years. The total annual production of the United States 
in the year 1800 was less than $30.00 a year, or ten cents a day, 
counting 806 working days in the year, for each man, woman, 
and child; by 1850 the production had increased to nearly 
$92.00 a year, or thirty cents a day; and in 1899 it was about 
$170.00 a year, or fifty-five cents a day. 



MASS. 



u. s. 



TENN. 



EDUCATION 



14 



PRODUCTION 



IS 



EDUCATION 8.8 



PRODUCTION 8.6 



EDUCATION 6 



PRODUCT*N 6.8 



The production of Massachusetts in 1899 was $260.00 for 
each man, woman, and child, or eighty-five-cents a day. The 
most favorable figures make the total annual production of the 
people of Tennessee in 1899 less than $116.00 a year, or thirty- 
eight cents a day, for each inhabitant. Another way to express 
it is to say that the average family of five in Tennessee must 
live on $580.00 a year, counting everything produced on the 
farm and in the home, as well as sales and money wages; while 
the same family in Massachusetts has $1,800.00 a year to spend, 
and the average family of the United States has $850.00. Put 
these facts together and we at once see their tremendous sig- 
nificance. The proportion between the school period in Massa- 
chusetts, the school period in the whole United States, and the 
school period in Tennessee is expressed by the figures, 7, 4.4, 
and 8; or, multiplying each by 2, by the figures 14, 8.8, and 
0. The proportion between the productive capacity of each 
person in Massachusetts, in the whole United States, and in 
Tennessee is expressed by the figures 260, 170, and 116; or. 



The data used in this paper were derived from the reports of the 
commissioner of education of the United States and of tlie state board 
of education of Massachusetts, from Butler's '* Education in the United 
Sctttes,'* from articles by Dr. William T. Harris, commissioner of edu- 
cation of tlie United States, and from the Tennessee state reports. 
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dividing by 20 to bring to terms similar to the others, we have 
18, 8.5, and 5.8. Think of this! 

Education is as 14 in Mass. to 8.8 in U. S. to 6 in Tenn. 
Production is as 13 in Mass. to 8.5 in U. S. to 5.8 in Tenn. 

This is not a mere coincidence in the case of Massachu- 
setts, the United States, and Tennessee ; it is the law the world 
over. The productivity of a people is everywhere proportional 
to their education, that is their intellectual, physical, and 
moral training. It is not the natural resources, the climate, 
the soils, and the minerals; it is not even the race, much as 
these things count in production ; but it is education which 
above everything else determines the wealth earning power of 
a people. 

The southern people have made great sacrifices for public 
education and especially for the education of the negro, but 
they must prepare to do even more if they are to keep up with 
the other states in production. The states represented in this 
association are still far behind the eastern and western states 
in the manner in which they support their public schools. Let 
me take for comparison the best school state in the union, 
Massachusetts, and my own state of Tennessee, which repre- 
sents, I find, the average conditions in the South. 

The population of Massachusetts is 2,805,846; of Tenn- 
essee is 2,020,616, They have the same number of children to 
educate. The enrollment and the average daily attendance on 
their public schools in 1898-99 were as follows: 

Average 
Enrollment, daily attendance. 

Massachusetts 471,977 860,817 

Tennessee 499,845 852,784 

Massachusetts taught school 188 days in the year and her 
enrolled pupils attended an average of 143.5 days. Tennessee 
taught school only 89 days and her enrolled pupils attended 
only 62.8 days. The average Tennessee child is absent 26.2 
days in the 89 days of the school session. 

Massachusetts expended for all purposes of her public 
schools in 1898-99, $18,889,838, which was $38.55 per pupil in 
average daily attendance and $5.07 per capita of her popula- 
tion. Tennessee expended for her public schools in the same 
year, $1,628,818, which is $4.62 per pupil in average daily 
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attendance and only 83 cents per capita of population. The 
average expenditure for all the states of the union is $10.00 
per pupil in average daily attendance and $2.67 per capita of 
the population of the entire country. 

The power of education in production may be presented 
again in this concrete way : From the statistics above it is seen 
that Massachusetts spent in 1898-99, $12,261,525 more upon 
her public schools than Tennessee. But see what a return she 
gets. Each one of the 2,805,346 citizens of Massachusetts — 
men, women and infants — has, as we have said, a productive 
capacity of $260.00 a year, against $170.00 a year, for the aver- 
age inhabitant of the whole United States and $116.00 a year 
for the average inhabitant of Tennessee. The inhabitant of 
Massachusetts has thus an excess of $90.00 a year over the 
average inhabitant of the United States and $144.00 a year 
over the avferage inhabitant of Tennessee. This means that 
the people of Massachusetts earned last year $252,487,140 more 
than the same number of average people of the United States 
and $408,969,824 more than the same number of people in 
Tennessee. Twelve million dollars invested in superior educa- 
tion yield 400 millions a year. 

If the people of the South would compete in production 
with the people of the other states and of the world — and they 
must do so whether they will or not — they must educate all 
their children ; not only their white children, but their black; 
and they must educate them all, not poorly for a few months 
in the year and a few years in their lives, but thoroughly through 
a long series of years. If history teaches us anything it is the 
solidarity of all mankind, that ** no man liveth unto himself," 
and **no man dieth unto himself," but that we are each his 
** brother's keeper." 

Our great resources, climate, soils and minerals, are use- 
less in the hands of an untrained people. Moreover, if we do 
not educate our own people to use these resources intelligently, 
the trained men of other states will come in and do so, and 
make our native people '* the hewers of wood and the drawers 
of water '* in their industries. 

Some persons seem to think that the marvelous energy and 
common sense of our people are a sufficient guarantee of their 
success in the battle of life. But common sense and even 
unmeasured energy do not win in these days without education 
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We must give our people knowledge and training or they will 
surely fail in the hot competition of the twentieth century. 
Will we not realize that our best resources are our own children 
and that our highest duty is to educate them for the greatest 
usefulness in life ? 

Having made provision for the elementary education of 
the people on this broad plan, we may wisely turn our atten- 
tion to the technical education. A complete system of technical 
schools comprehends the following : 

1. A system of trade schools, in which pupils are trained 
for the leading arts. 

2. Polytechnic schools, in which instruction in the applied 
sciences, and technical or professional training are offered 
more advanced students. 

8. Institutes of technology or departments of science in 
universities in which the highest professional instruction in 
the applied sciences is provided. 

There is no difficulty in accounting for our early indiflfer- 
ence in the South to science and technology. It was in 
accordance with the history of science the world over, and 
with the laws of its development in all countries. Up to fifty 
years ago we had all the science, or more, than we could use. 
We were engaged in getting out raw material, in ** skinning" 
our soils, in cutting down our forests, and in working a few 
surface mines. Germany and France supplied us at first with 
our science, and England or New England with our technical 
experts. 

A young people always view their raxo material as their 
chief source of wealthy and they are often too ready to barter it 
for a mere mess of pottage. When they become older, they 
discover that it is not upon natural wealth alone, but upon the 
culture of the scientific intellect, that permanent prosperity 
depends. England was not a manufacturing nation until the 
Elizabethan age. Though coal, iron, and wood were found in 
abundance in the reign of the Plantagenets, they produced 
little prosperity. Their home-grown wool was sent to Flanders 
to be manufactured and turned into cloth. Spain, which had 
fallen heir to Arabian science, was the greatest manufacturing 
country of those days. When the Moors were banished and 
the political crimes of Spain led to its destruction as a nation, 
England took its position as the leading industrial nation of 
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the world. The iuvasion of the low countries by Philip II. 
drove the Flemish manufacturers, as the French persecution 
drove the Huguenots, to England, and they introduced the 
industries of cotton, wool, and silk in that country. In none 
of these countries was science a subject of study at this time. 
The acquisition of wealth must precede the cultivation of 
science. Technical skill is needed to utilize the raw material 
to the best advantage. The time comes, however, in the his- 
tory of every nation, when it must educate its people in science 
and train them in manufactures and industries, or it will go 
down. This higher scientific education is the forerunner of 
higher prosperity, and the nation which fails to develop the 
intellectual faculty for production must degenerate, for it can 
not stand still. 

In society^ as in biology, there are three states. In the first, 
the state of primal equilibrium, things grow neither better 
nor worse; the second is the state of evolution or develop- 
ment, during which animals and plants adapt themselves to 
their environments and take on new characteristics ; the third 
is that of degeneration, when they first stand still, then decay, 
and so go back to the earth from which they sprang. The 
same is true of nations. A nation may remain in equilibrium 
for a brief time in the early stage of its history, but it is 
impossible to hold its forces in balance when its environment 
is constantly changing. To stand still, then, is to die. The 
life of a people industrially is science. We must feed its 
fountains and keep them pure or growth will cease, industry 
will fall and the nation will die. Our southland stands at the 
beginning of the second state. We have lived as long as we 
can upon the bounties of nature, and have reached that point 
at which we must study science, learn the arts, use our mate- 
rial resources and accumulate wealth, or else fall behind, and 
go down. 

The study of science and the application of science always 
have gone and always must go hand in hand. As a matter of 
fact, discoverers and appliers of science are often combined in 
the same person. The interests of pure science and of tech- 
nology are largely identical ; and science cannot take a step 
forward without opening new fields for industry. New truth 
in science always leads to new developments in industry. 
Hence, we must have the inventor as well as the investigator. 
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So, on the other haud, every advance of industry facilitates 
the experimental investigation upon which the growth of pure 
science depends. See how the glass industry has promoted 
the progress of chemistry, and how the electrical industry has 
in our own time aided physics and mechanical engineering. 
Pure science and technology cannot be separated. Civilization 
began with man as a tool-making animal; it has grown with 
man as a machine-making being. It is not the classics or 
philosophy that alone makes a people strong ; else India might 
have been the ruling nation of the world and England its 
province. Historically, technical progress did not follow the 
growth of science, but preceded it. Mining developed geology. 
Fisheries led to biology. 

It is not generally known that General Lee was a great 
believer in scientific and technical education. Says Prof. 
Joynes, his colleague : "General Lee's plans for the develop- 
ment of Washington College were distinct and definite. He 
aimed to make this college represent at once the wants and 
the genius of the country. Under his influence, the classical 
and literary schools of the college were fully sustained; yet 
he recognized the fact that material well-being is, for a people, 
a condition of all high civilization, and, therefore, though 
utterly out of sympathy with the modern advocates of 
materialistic education, he sought to provide all the means for 
the development of science, and for its practical applications." 
The southern people have still to realize the ideals of Lee in 
education. 
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BY PAUL B. BARRINGER, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 

Those of us of the South who have elected to abide by the 
South must, for that reason if no other, take a proper and 
natural interest in any specific class of its people which num- 
bers nearly forty per cent, of its population. It matters not 
how insignificant this people may be when measured by eco- 
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nomic standards, nor how humble they may be socially, nor 
how impotent politically; so long as they constitute forty per 
cent, of the population they are a factor which must be taken 
into serious account whenever we think of the South and its 
future. If this forty per cent., the negro race, improve, the 
South to that extent. will improve; if it go backward, it will 
either carry the South with it, or, failing in this, it will 
demand as the price of jjrogress an expenditure of energy on 
the part of the whites which no people can endure. 

All general questions of humanitarian interest aside, what 
is the present outlook for the negro, and therefore for the 
South ? I say general questions of humanitarian interest 
aside, because he who approaches this great problem in the 
spirit of the doctrinaire has no place in the councils of the 
South, be he for the negro or for the white. This is not a 
matter of sentiment, but of interest — acute, present interest. 
The question is one land for two peoples, and these the most 
divergent. This one land — who can best rule and administer 
it with benefit to the greatest number, the white man or the 
black? This is the southern problem, the race problem, the 
negro problem; but the education of the negro is its most 
important factor. We of the South are to educate him. Shall 
we prepare him to be a political antagonist? Shall we make of 
him an economic antagonist; or can we prevent him from 
becoming either, and yet have the South as a whole improve? 
That is the question. 

I am sorry that I have to mention political antagonism, 
but the case cannot be fairly presented without it. The 
political antagonism between the soutliern white and black is 
manifested by the fact that since his enfrancliisement the 
negro has, as a race, voted solidly against the measures, local 
or general, advocated by the white people of the South. This 
is a peculiar fact, because nine times out of ten there is a 
personal friendship between every black and the whites he 
knows. This antagonism, therefore, is not personal, but 
racial. 

This was not always so, for there are hundreds here who 
remember the old slave days, the manifest affection of the 
negro for and his pride in the old master, the mistress, the 
young master, and all. They remember the days of war and 
how he stood fast while our enemies besought him to rise and 
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do murder, or worse. . After the war, we all remember how 
short was the first racial flight of freedom; how, like birds, 
startled but not affrighted, they circled but to return. It was 
not then. No, the antagonism between the southern whites 
and blacks has come since the war, and it is now reciprocal. 
It is now race against race. What has caused it? This ques- 
tion, daily asked, is hard to answer, because no one cause is 
responsible. There are two great causes, the one political, the 
other economic. 

As to the political cause. For over a century preceding 
the war between the states slave-holders dominated this Union. 
They gave it its flag and thirty-four out of forty-four stars on 
its field. They gave this republic every general that carried 
this South-made flag to victory against America's foes — Wash- 
ington, Jackson, and Scott. They gave to America every 
creed and policy which we even now invoke as fundamental. 
Liberty and freedom — ^Jefferson ; the Constitution and its 
father — Madison ; no foreign entanglements — Washington ; 
America for the Americans — the Monroe doctrine — Monroe; 
southerners all. They gave her everything of which she can 
well be proud and nothing of which she need be ashamed. 

But the war brought a change. With army gone, people, 
land, and credit exhausted, the South stood as *'on her sheep- 
skin," expectant. What did her people expect? They expected 
to see a new symbol added to the flag of their fathers ; a steel- 
blue bar across stars, field, and stripes, and riveted at every 
joint: this would have been truly fitting. They expected, 
moreover, to see a new amendment added to the Constitution 
which would declare the dogma of State sovereignty forever 
dead. They saw neither. The flag still waves as before, the 
unchanged blazon of their fathers' deeds ; and as far as statute 
is concerned, the Union is still on the basis of the Xth Amend- 
ment or the '* secession of 1787." What they did see were 
the Xlllth, XlVth, and XVth Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. 

The purposes of these were quite distinct. The first 
(Xlllth) gave to the negro freedom, while the last two 
(XlVth and XVth) gave citizenship and its attributes. The 
first, intended by the donors as a recompense to the negro for 
years of servitude, has become a threatening source of racial 
decay through an economic revolution now just becoming evi- 
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dent. The second, having as its purpose the social annihila- 
tion of the South, has failed; its immediate result was the 
production of race hatred, and is now becoming a source of 
peril to our public policy. The attempted degradation of a 
proud people was simply a sectional crime; but a brake on 
the wheel of national expansion is, if possible, a greater evil 
still, and this the XVth Amendment has put. Two more 
southern stars, Arizona and New Mexico, and then we stop. 

We dare not give statehood to even the islands already 
under the flag, with their Spanish-American, Chinese, Malayan, 
and Polynesian population. A government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people cannot exist with the franchise 
for such as these. We must, as a nation, now confess that 
only intelligence can rule, for we know the political stability 
of the Spanish-American and his ''republics," we know China 
and the Philippines, and Wilcox is with us I No, the bill for 
the reduction of southern representation will never pass, and 
negro disfranchisement is to stand. America now sees the 
handwriting on the wall, for she faces a golden opportunity 
with hands tied. 

The XlVth and XVth Amendments have been failures. 
Let us look at the Xlllth, which opened the economic 
problem. 

It has always been a mystery to the people of the North 
why the non-slave-holding class at the South fought so ardently 
during the war. No explanation seems to solve the mystery 
for them. Let me first note by way of explanation, that in 
the mountains of North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia 
(now West Virginia), where the negro was unknown, the poor 
whites did not fight, or else fought on the Federal side. Let 
me also recall that the enormous emigration that took place 
from the South was chiefly a labor emigration, and even the 
wealthy when threatened with poverty fled from the South. 
These things were because every workingman who knew the 
negro looked with a holy fear upon the day of his emancipa- 
tion. With the well-fed chattel, the expensive slave, he could 
compete ; but with the starving negro of freedom he had not a 
ghost of a chance. In the fated language of Professor Ross, 
late of Stanford University, speaking of the Chinaman, the 
white man can ''out do" the barbarian, but the latter can 
" underlive " him ; and there's the rub. 
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The laboring man, who alone knows what it means to 
have to underlive his fellow, will always hate the negro on 
contact. There are to-day thousands of negroes in the South 
living on a ration that costs 6.6 cents a day, or less than two 
dollars per month, while, if pressed, they can live on the half 
of it. Imagine the fate of the white man who has to compete 
with such labor I 

Lured by higher wages, many negroes are now making 
pilgrimages to the North, to New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago. As a rule they are the best-trained workers of their 
race in the South, and hence the highest livers, but they under- 
live all competition so easily and cut wages with such profit to 
themselves that the hatred of the negro, always felt by the 
white workers of the South, is beginning to be felt at the 
North ; and this is the true and only reason of the late race 
riots there. Wherever the negro goes disenchantment follows. 
The old slave-owner, his natural friend, is now, as we have 
seen, against him as a political foe, and the poor whites of the 
South still hate him as an economic enemy, while the laboring 
men everywhere now recognize that the ** deification of the 
darkey " was for them a mistake. 

There is one other class in the South, fortunately a small 
one. I refer to the men of wealth or education whom the war 
and its consequent social chaos brought down to poverty and 
personal manual competition with negro labor. Thirty years 
of unrequited toil has broken and soured t^eui, till any "ism," 
from populism to nihilism, finds fertile soil. They have not 
risen, they have done well even to *'mark time" in the ranks; 
but through the public schools their children are rising, and 
they are the hope of the South and nation. A distinct gene- 
ration is coming with an hereditary intelligence sharp- 
ened by adversity, but with their very mother's milk they 
have drawn in a hatred of the negro race that is a hate 
infernal. 

I have here briefly presented the facts leading up to present 
conditions. Some of these will change and some will not, and 
the last to go will be the bitter economic antagonism of the 
white southern laborer. When you leave this out you are 
leaving the southern problem. If the political question is 
not re-opened the antagonism of the dominant class will be at 
once withdrawn. This class has never been and will never be 
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influenced by negro competition, and if the XVth Amendment 
i8 nullified as at present, or, better still, repealed, they will 
have nothing more to ask. Their antagonism will die with 
politics; the laboring antagonism dies only with the man. 
We might as well be frank. These conditions exist and they 
seriously complicate the case as presented by the negro him- 
self, which is about as follows: 

Having received from the South, American residence, the 
English tongue, the opportunities of the Christian religion, a 
sound body and thorough training in agriculture and all the 
domestic arts, he, after two centuries, received from the North, 
freedom, citizenship, and the ballot. In the next generation 
he received from the two sections two hundred millions in edu- 
cation, and he still stands a beggar at the door of the South, 
now a criminal beggar. What are we to do with him ? 

As he has grown in criminality and physical depravity 
since receiving what he has of education, that kind of educa- 
tion is surely a failure. Moreover, he has used this education, 
given in compassion as an arm of defence, as a weapon of 
political olTence against those who gave it. Under the circum- 
stances there is a natural and growing sentiment in the South 
demanding that we give him only the pittance that he himself 
produces as a taxpayer, and then let him shift for himself. 
The object of this paper is to protest against the adoption of 
this policy as economically unwise and as unworthy of the 
South. We should as soon think of withdrawing our subscrip- 
tion to the church because its Sunday-school class had missed 
its lesson. It would be better to double your subscription and 
get better teachers. No! We should not and we will not 
withdraw from the negro the one and only hope of his race — 
the white man's support. Noblesse oblige. 

So far we have l)een consistent. Of all the sections, the 
South now alone presents in her history that rare virtue. In 
all the years of her domination, from Roanoke Island to 
Appomattox, she claimed just what she claims now, namely, 
that American citizenship was a privilege of the highest kind, 
reserved for the highest type, and that degraded and barbarous 
races, specifically marked by nature as inferior, were unfit for 
its functions. She set the white man up as the guardian and 
the example for the savage. The North claimed that the 
Union was an asylum for all, and that citizenship was for all. 
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regardless of race, color, or previous condition. Her sincerity 
has ever been open to doubt — shall we let ours be so likewise ? 
It will be if, claiming that the southern slave owner was the 
only sincere friend of the negro, we let him revert to savagery 
under our very eyes. We cannot lay down the white man's 
burden yet. 

It is now suggested that the hope of the negro is industrial 
education. It is hailed as a discovery, and it is shrewdly 
claimed that this education will check political antagonism. 
This is a mistake. Any education will be used by the negro 
politically, for politics, once successful, is now an instinctive 
form of warfare. The question, then, plainly put, is simply 
this : Shall we, having by great effort gotten rid of the negro 
as a political menace, deliberately proceed to equip the negro 
of the future as an economic menace ? Shall we, knowing 
his primitive racial needs, arm him and pit him against the 
poor white of the South ? Shall the educated class of the 
South to whom the lower classes, both white and Vjlack, look 
for guidance, indorse a policy which will certainly promote 
racial warfare ? 

It is all very well to ignore racial hatred in New York and 
Chicago, with a policeman at every corner and politics behind 
every policeman, but do it long enough even there, and a time 
will come when there will not be policemen enough. To-day 
if the hand of official '* protection " were withdrawn, the 
negroes of these cities would have short shrift. Labor fears 
and hence hates the man who can underlive a church mouse, 
be he Chinaman, negro, or Malay. Shall we see a negro and 
Malay exclusion act ? In the South policemen do not patrol 
the fields, and race hatred must be kept down if only for the 
sake of the black. Read any account of a southern race riot 
and see who usually furnishes the funerals. Almost always 
the black. 

There was never before on the face of the earth a people 
more law-abiding, patient, or long-suffering in the face of great 
temptation than our white yeomanry of the South. Living 
beside an alien race which they know to have been the cause 
of their poverty, which they recognize as having corrupted 
their manners, their morals, and their speech, and which above 
any other race degrades labor, they spare him. If you have 
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race riots on tap at the North from a beginning labor compe- 
tition, what would happen were that mongrel city brood exposed 
to the temptations daily long present at the South ? Our 
people have been brought down, but they still have the Saxon 
virtue of the courage that dares refrain. Do not press 
them. 

To see how best to educate our two races at the South, let 
us look into the recent progress of this section and see what 
it shows. In 1895 there were about two and a half million 
spindles in the South, at the close of 1899 five million spindles, 
to-day over six million. What part has the negro labor played 
in this extension and what part the white? In furnishing the 
raw material, the cotton, he plays the old slave-day part, but 
in the function of the new South, in manufacture, he has no 
part. It may be asked has he had the chance? Yes, in Char- 
lotte, N. C, and in Charleston, S. C, he has been tried in the 
clothing factory and in the cotton mill, and he has failed in 
each case. The reason of his failure was the absolute lack of 
moral responsibility. While perhaps capable enough, an excur- 
sion, a circus, or a revival always had claims upon him in excess 
of his obligations as an employee. You may make him a per- 
fect physical imitation of the workman, but morally he is 
the negro still. 

We have just seen the first great labor strike in the South ; 
for months four thousand white mill-hands stood out against 
their employers. These mills could have been filled at any 
time with cheaper negro labor, but it was not done. When the 
cold practical logic of economy turns down an opportunity 
like this there is a reason. The reason was the absolute 
mercantile distrust of the moral stamina of the present 
black. 

While the negro came out of slavery illiterate, he was not 
ignorant of the trades and the mechanic arts ; he was the smith, 
the carpenter, the shoemaker, the tanner, of the plantations of 
the South. Trainod to labor as few white men were, and with 
labor ever in demand, he is still the laborer and the common 
mechanic, rarely the skilled artisan. He has not kept pace 
with his opportunities. All this is suggestive, and leads to 
the conviction that it would be folly for any state to enter 
upon the industrial training of its deficient race while the 
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laboring class of its higher race is equal to any training and 
any effort. We cannot equip both, and to equip the negro to 
the neglect of the poor white would be a grave political error 
and an economic absurdity. 

The average negro is so light-hearted, so gay, and so free 
from care, that he gives a pleasant impression, but in all his 
actions he shows the mimic. He provokes an involuntary 
smile, and we ignore the lack of the genuine article. These 
characteristics are generic, and, in varying degrees, they make 
up our idea of the negro to the extent that we habitually dis- 
count his faults, vices, and defects. In fact, we set for this 
race a different standard from our own. The result is that 
any old suit makes of the negro a '*dude," reasonably fluent 
speech makes him seem the " orator," while a fair address and 
intelligence so dumfound us that such a negro '^ shines as a 
one-eyed man amongst the totally blind." He is never what 
he seems. What we call a *' good " man-servant may be, and 
sometimes is, an absolute liar, something of a thief, and quite 
a rascal. A " good " nurse or cook may be anything, provided 
she can nurse and cook. We pay no more attention, as a rule, 
to the moral atmosphere of the kitchen than to the stars of 
heaven, and the kitchen and our children suffer. We pour 
out our blood and treasure on the literary heathen of China, 
and shut our eyes to the greater need of missionaries at home. 
What the negro needs as a race is moral training, some " thou 
shalt not," something to form character. When we have given 
him a morality which will save him from degeneracy, and the 
hand training which will make him an even respectable servant 
or laborer, then, and not till then, may we think of the tech- 
nique of the higher industries. 

The public-school training of this people should be pri- 
marily a Sunday-school (raining; a moral training, given by 
those to whom morals mean more than words. This training 
the whites must give financially and, in large measures, per- 
sonally; for there are not enough properly qualified teachers 
of the negro race to do this work. In the midst of peace and 
opportunity we now see daily from this race spontaneous evi- 
dences of reversion to savagery which make us utterly distrust 
the influence and the capacity of those thus far responsible 
for their training. It seems as if every paj)er adds something 
new to the catalogue of negro crime. 
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Their moral training should be supplemented by the three 
R^s, and such simple training in agriculture and the domestic 
arts as all will need. The negro race is essentially a race of 
peasant farmers and laborers, and their education should first 
be directed to improving them as such. 

It is claimed that since education has raised up for this 
people its own leaders, the problem is solved. Far from it. 
An education that makes leaders at the expense of the led, is 
a failure. Every negro doctor, negro lawyer, negro teacher, 
or other ** leader" in excess of the immediate needs of his 
own people is an anti-social product, a social menace. Neither 
in the North, the' South, the East, nor the West can such a 
professional man make a living at his calling through white 
patronage; and to give him the ambition and the capacity, 
and then to blast his opportunity through caste prejudice and 
racial instinct is to commit a crime against nature. Nature 
made the white man and the black; it made the natural and 
unalterable prejudice between the two races, and hence the 
crime lies at the door of him who knowingly attempts the 
impossible. In equal measure what is true of the professional 
man is true of every trade and calling in which the negro's 
natural qualifications are not first considered. As a source of 
cheap labor for a warm climate he is beyond competition ; 
everywhere else he is a fore-ordained failure, and as he knows 
this he despises his own color. When a race is in such a con- 
dition that every paper issued by its educated class carries 
advertisements of nostrums openly claiming to produce such 
changes in hair and skin as will make the black man less a 
black, what are we to think? When it« reading, and hence its 
higher, class give such patronage as to maintain these adver- 
tisements in their papers year after year, what would you give 
for the influence on them of any "leader" whose skin and 
hair bore, in however slight a degree, the same racial stain? 
The very solution of the negro problem is a part of the white 
man's burden. 

But it is asked how are we to continue to educate the 
negro at all and avoid future political trouble. In answer I 
say: Base his franchise upon a property qualification, and 
give him for once a legitimate stimulus to work. He has 
never been offered an attainable ideal before. To-day the 
partly educated black, jail-bird or preacher, looks with ecu- 
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tempt upon the negro whose only forte is honest work and 
accumulation. Let us change this and make the tax-payer 
and not the politiciai? the racial ideal. The temptation to 
spend is inherent in the human race: to learn to save is to 
cultivate man's highest power, the power of inhibition. When 
a man can hear and obey any '*thou shalt not," mone- 
tary or moral, he is improved as a citizen. The Jew has had 
this mandate longer than any other race, and he is the greatest 
of all accumulators, and the least criminal of races. The 
negro is the most criminal, and he needs the mandate. 

One truth about the trouble with our negro ballot in the 
past is instructive. 

The poor white in competition with negro labor has had to 
work his children to live. The negro easily underliving him, 
was able to use this same white man's taxes in the public 
school, and hence has given his children the rudimentary 
knowledge now necessary to vote. This is fast making a read- 
ing, voting, pauper class of blacks and an illiterate, working, 
tax-paying class of whites. Which of these classes has most 
interest in the state and most right to be heard? This political 
paradox must be changed, so changed that it will still allow us 
to work for the salvation of the negro. With an educational 
suffrage the first step toward improvement — education — is the 
first act in a political feud. Let us be done with it and be free 
to help him and make him help us. 

As for ourselves, let us go back to the old rule of the South 
and be done forever with the frauds of an educational suffrage. 
Let us break up the game that produces political profes- 
sionalism. Let us return to the political status we had when 
we furnished the men of America. In national politics also 
let us strive for truth and consistency. We cannot be high 
and mighty in the Philippines, and high and holy in Cuba, 
and maintain the respect of the world. It is now more than 
a generation since the war, and our fanatical altruists have 
posed long enough. Let us see that the hypocrisy that now 
ties our hands in Cuita is the last act of the comedy. We of 
the South are by heredity the expansionists of America, and 
as we must expand, let us strive to be honest expansionists; 
let us boldly say dollars in lieu of duty and land in lieu of 
liberty. 
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NEGRO EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH— A REPLY TO 

DR, BARRINGEWS PAPER, 



JULIUS D. DREHBR, PRESIDENT OF ROANOKE GOLLBOB. 

The education of the negro in the South, taken in its 
broadest sense, is the most difficult problem before the Ameri- 
can people to-day. It is not a simple, but a complex problem. 
If it were simply to provide good schools for the colored peo- 
ple, the task would tax the wisdom and resources of the South ; 
but we have to' deal with the more difficult question of so edu- 
cating the negroes that their relations to the white people may 
be finally so adjusted that both races may live together peace- 
ably on a just economic and political basis. In any serious 
discussion of this problem, we may as well take it for granted 

(1) That the negroes will remain in the South; 

(2) That the Fifteenth Amendment will remain a part of 
the Constitution ; and, consequently, 

(8) That the negro will remain a voter. 

We are confronted, therefore, with a great humanitarian 
problem, which is also economic and political, and which, 
while being national, is also in a peculiar sense, a southern 
problem. How shall we so educate the negro as best to develop 
his manhood, make him a valuable economic factor, and fit 
him for intelligent citizenship? 

After more than thirty years of effort in trying to solve 
our problem, we all agree that it was a grave mistake to sup- 
pose that with a ballot in his hand and a book under his arm 
the negro could make substantial progress simply by acquiring 
a certain amount of knowledge in ordinary schools. We 
believe that it was also a mistake to establish at first so many 
institutions of higher education, a large proportion of these 
being called universities. But the negro has had thirty-five 
years of freedom, during which he hiis made considerable 
progress in acquiring education and property, so that it would 
be a greater mistake to assert to-day that he does not need 
higher education at all. If we think for a moment how many 
ignorant teachers and preachers are trying to instruct the 
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negroes, we shall be quick to recognize their need of many 
more educated men and women than are now to be found 
among them. In order to advance in civilization, every race 
needs educated leaders — concrete examples of what the best of 
the race may aspire to be; but what the negro certainly does 
not need is a class of educated idlers who wish to live simply 
by their wits. 

It seems to me that for many years to come the education 
of the negro should be of a very practical character, such as 
is given, for instance, at Hampton and Tuskegee. The preva- 
lence and increase of crime throughout our country may well 
cause us to suspect that our system of education for tjie white 
people might also be improved by introducing more of the 
practical and industrial into our public schools. As almost 
every line of industry and business is open, at least in the 
South, to the competent of both races, there seems to be no 
need for a radical difference in the education of the masses of 
the two races. It niight be well to give more attention to 
moral and religious (not sectarian) instruction in all our 
schools. As to the ** Sunday-school training," advocated by 
Dr. Barringer, that should be left mainly to the negro churches ; 
but I believe it would be a distinct advantage to the negroes at 
present if they had more white teachers in their Sunday-schools 
and also in their other schools. 

As the white people own nearly all the property, and as the 
negroes are mainly laborers on farms, the education of the 
latter should be to as large an extent as possible industrial and 
practical, in order that they may the more readily make a 
living and improve their mode of living. Little can be done to 
elevate any people until they begin to acquire property and 
independence, until they become self-supporting and self- 
respecting, as we have learned from our costly experience with 
our Indian tribes. . We must teach the negro the value of 
steady habits, so that he may become a reliable workman ; the 
necessity of economy, so that ho may gradually acquire prop- 
erty; the importance of raising the standard of his social 
and domestic life, so that his character may be improved, and 
the need of education, in order that he may be fitted for intel- 
ligent and patriotic citizenship. The low standard of living* 
among the negroes tends to depress the price of labor, and 
thus injuriously affects the white workman. Wherever there 
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is a low standard of living and of morals among the colored 
people, the white people suffer from it; and if in any part of 
our country there is marked improvement in the general condi- 
tion of the weaker race, the stronger race will be favorably 
affected by such progress. 

If in any line of industry the negroes bring sharp compe- 
tition to bear on white workmen, it is not a matter to be wholly 
deplored on account of the latter, for this very competition will 
cause them to become more efficient in their trades, and efficient 
labor, as we all know, is a crying need of the South. If there 
is danger that the white mechanic may be displaced by the 
better trained negro mechanic, let us not for that reason give 
the latter less industrial training, as suggested by Dr. Bar- 
ringer, but rather let us provide the same sort of education 
for the white man, and then let there be an open field for fair 
competition on the basis of merit. It is to be hoped that our 
southern people will not discredit their own profession of 
interest in the negro by shutting against him doors of oppor- 
tunity for making a living as has been done at the North, where 
his position and inferior advantages and opportunities to better 
his condition is so discouraging as to account largely for race 
deterioration and crime. If odds are to be given in the race of 
life, industrial and political, surely the Anglo-Saxon, with his 
centuries of education, achievement, and accumulated advan- 
tages will not be so lacking in chivalry, generosity, and Chris- 
tian spirit as to ask odds at the expense of a weaker race, 
which is only now fairly setting out, with uncertain step but 
steady purpose, on the ample highway of a larger freedom and 
higher civilization. 

In the solution of our problem the fortunes of both races 
in the South are involved. We must help to lift the negroes 
up or they will drag us down. As the republic could not exist 
half free and half slave, so no commonwealth can long pros- 
per with one-half of its citizens educated and the other half 
illiterate. We must convince our people that no investment 
pays better dividends than that in brains. In Massachusetts, 
for instance, where the best educational facilities are freely 
provided for all classes alike, the average price of a day's labor 
is more than double the average price in the southern states; 
and, although that commonwealth is the most densely peopled 
in the Union, the census just taken shows that its population 
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increased more than twenty-five per cent, in the last decade, 
while that of Virginia increased less than twelve per cent. 
In the South every effort should be made to lengthen the 
school term for the children of both races, and we ought to 
hear nothing more of that unwise and unpatriotic suggestion 
to divide the school fund between the races in the proportion 
of taxes paid by each — a proposition against which I am happy 
to know that Dr. Barringer protests. 

The more education and property the colored people 
acquire the better for the state, for they will thus become 
more valuable citizens. If the negroes of Virginia had as 
much property per caput, and as high an average in intelli- 
gence and education as the white people, does any one doubt 
that the State would be immensely benefited? And if we 
could to-day lift up the entire colored population in the South 
one hundred per cent, in property, education, character, and 
general civilization, would we not be far on the way toward 
the solution of our problem? That problem, as well as all 
the other problems of humanity, must be solved, if solved at 
all, by the power of religion and the right sort of education. 

After a somewhat careful study, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the negroes are generally more eager to educate 
their children and improve their condition in life than are the 
middle and the poorer classes of white people. The self- 
denials and sacrifices of colored parents to educate their 
children would make a story at once pathetic and inspiring. 
The present able state superintendent of schools in Georgia 
told me nearly two years ago that he had frequently used with 
good effect the example of the negroes when he was urging 
white people to take more interest in the education of their 
own children. 

We who have spent our lives in the South, and especially 
those of us whose experience and observation ante-date the 
Civil War, know well how much the contact of the white 
people did to civilize the negroes during slavery. Wherever 
this contact brought the races into relations of closest sym- 
pathy and interest the best results were produced. As educa- 
tors we know that unless a teacher has the confidence of his 
pupils, he can do little more than instruct them from the 
text-books, while the more important work of molding char- 
acter is scarcely touched. So in adjusting the relations of the 
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races iu the South, mutual sympathy and confidence are as 
much needed as education from books and in trades. The 
negro is naturally influenced more by the acts and example of 
the white man than by his words. In working out our problem 
it is of the highest importance that the negro should trust the 
white man as a friend and well-wisher, and that the latter 
should set an example of absolute fairness and justice in all 
his dealings, as well as in making and executing laws. The 
blighting results of reconstruction left a wide political gulf 
between the races. To bridge that gulf should be the aim of 
the statesman, teacher, minister, editor — of every true patriot 
of both races in public or in private station. 

It must be counted as unfortunate, therefore, that recent 
legislation in several states has seemed to justify the negro's 
belief that the white people are unwilling to do him justice; 
and it is also to be deplored that in so many cases of all sorts 
of crimes mobs of white men in all parts of our country have 
trampled law under foot by undertaking to do what should be 
left to the calm deliberation and decision of courts and juries, 
after the evidence on both sides has been duly presented and 
considered. Such examples of injustice in making laws and 
of lack of respect for laws on the statute book, hinder the 
good work of establishing and maintaining harmonious rela- 
tions between the races, and thus far render the solution of 
our problem still more difficult. Example is more powerful 
than precept. Lawlessness breeds lawlessness, hatred begets 
hatred, revenge incites to revenge. If we sow the seeds of 
wrong and injustice, of hatred and revenge, of cruelty and 
brutality, we cannot expect to reap the fair fruits of Christian 
civilization. 

If it be true, as Dr. Barringer asserts, that '*a distinct 
generation is coming with an hereditary intelligence sharpened 
by adversity, but with their very mother's milk they have drawn 
in a hatred of the negro race that is a hate infernal," then it is 
high time to do missionary work to save the civilization of the 
white people of the South. Such hatred is no part of our relig- 
ion, and has no place in our civilization. And if white people 
are growing up with such diabolical hatred of the negro, what 
answer do you expect this *' man with the hoe" to make to 
such a challenge in the next generation? But I do not believe 
that southern mothers are teaching such bitter hatred to their 
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children ; and it is difficult for me to understand why Dr. Bar- 
ringer makes such a bold assertion. It seems to me to have 
little, if any, foundation to support it ; and if I did not know 
that his creed is that of the stern orthodoxy of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the South, I would suspect that he had been 
reading Universalist books and had thus been persuaded to 
adopt a much milder idea of things infernal ; or else, we must 
charitably suppose that when Dr. Barringer speaks of '* a hatred 
of the negro race that is a hate infernal," he is simply indulg- 
ing in superfluous rhetoric. 

As one deeply interested in all the facts bearing on our 
problem, I wish Dr. Barringer would produce some proof to 
substantiate also the statement that '*we now see daily from 
this race spontaneous evidences of reversion to savagery." 
White men occasionally act like barbarians in America, as 
they have been recently acting also in China and elsewhere, but 
we do not believe for that reason that the race is reverting to 
savagery. Neither do I believe it about the negroes. 

At the present time when the negro is being eliminated as a 
political factor, it may seem inopportune to speak of educating 
him as a voter; but I am discussing this question in the firm 
belief that it cannot be settled by temporary make-shifts of 
doubtful morals and still more doubtful expediency. Whether 
it takes one century, or two, or five to solve this problem, we 
may be sure of one thing and that is, that it will never be 
settled by injustice. The truth may l)e so obscured now as to 
be only dimly apprehended by people in the South, but it 
remains true that it is the chief glory of our country that it 
is great enough to give equal rights before the law to all classes 
of its citizen's of whatever race or condition. If it be taken 
for granted that the suffrage has been made too free through- 
out our country, it must, nevertheless, be admitted that at the 
present stage of the negro's advancement, whatever restrictions 
are placed on the elective franchise, whether of education, or 
property, or both, should apply with e(jual justice and fairness 
to the voters of both races alike. And it should be borne in 
mind that it is a far wiser policy to fit men for intelligent citi- 
zenship than to disfranchise any considerable number on 
account of illiteracy or poverty. For as James Russell Lowell 
so pertinently says in his address on democracy: '*It may be 
conjectured that it is cheaper in the long run to lift men up 
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than to hold them down, and that the ballot in their hands is 
less dangerous to society than a sense of wrong in their heads." 

Our southern people, with their love of fair play, will not 
long tolerate laws which put a premium on the intelligence 
of the negro and on the ignorance of the white man, — laws 
which incite the former to make the utmost efforts to qualify 
himself for the intelligent exercise of the elective franchise, 
and which encourage the latter to remain in a state of chronic 
apathy with regard to education. A law which in the letter 
discriminates against the negro and which has an "under- 
standing clause" by which it is intended that he shall be fur- 
ther discriminated against at the ballot box according to the 
whims of the officers in charge, is a dijBcredit to any civilized 
state that pretends to legislate on a basis of equal justice to 
all its citizens. Such laws operate to the injury of both races. 
The negro is profoundly discouraged in his efforts to educate 
and improve himself; he resents the injustice done to him and 
still further distrusts the white man, while the latter loses 
respect for laws which permit such injustice. Already from 
Mississippi and Louisiana we are hearing reports of alarming 
apathy among the white voters, indicating that there is little 
political life in those states. As a matter of fact the election 
returns of last fall show that there is one congressional district 
in West Virginia, and others in various northern and western 
states, in each of which more votes were cast than in all the 
congressional districts together '\\\ either Mississippi or Lou- 
isiana. 

We have happily passed the period when negro domination 
was possible anywhere in our country. Any state in the South 
could now pass laws of absolute fairness to restrict the suf- 
frage without the least risk that the evils of the reconstruction 
period would ever be repeated. Hence it is our plain duty, as 
well as good political policy, to treat the negro with sympathy, 
justice, and absolute fairness, and to condemn in individuals 
or states anything like duplicity, chicanery, and injustice in 
dealing with him. 

Let us not forget that the negroes are not to be blamed for 
their present situation. They did not come to America of 
their own accord ; they were patient and submissive through 
generations of slavery; and they had little to do in gaining 
their freedom. Instead of taking part in the struggle which 
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involved their freedom, the slaves, as guardians and protectors 
of the families on the plantations, exhibited a faithfulness to 
their trust which should entitle them to the lasting gratitude, 
kind consideration, and patient forbearance of the white 
people of the South. The suffrage was thrust upon the freed 
negro when he was wholly unprepared to appreciate and dis- 
charge such grave responsibilities; and, in spite of his mis- 
takes and blunders, it should be said in justice to him that 
in his political life he has been rather sinned against than 
sinning. But he is learning. His political illusions, with 
others, have been dispelled by the stern logic of events. He 
now realizes that the road to manhood and character and 
independence is a long one, and the journey painfully tedious; 
that there are no short cuts, and that he must at last work 
out his own civilization as the Anglo-Saxon gained his, through 
centuries of effort and struggle and conflict. We cannot, 
however, turn a deaf ear to this last child of the centuries in 
his appeal for all the help and encouragement we can give 
him. 

The negro is now our trust, our charge, and our burden. 
We dare not be faithless to that trust. We should not forget 
that the white man's burden will become even heavier in the 
coming years if he withholds his sympathy and help from the 
black man in his efforts to lift up himself and his race. \Ve 
dare not do him injustice by any policy of industrial or politi- 
cal repression or suppression, and we cannot afford to degrade 
our Anglo-Saxon manhood by hating or wronging our weaker 
brother in black. By as much as we are superior to him in 
civilization, by just so much are we under the greater obliga- 
tion to help the less favored race in every worthy endeavor for 
moral, social, and material progress. Whatever may be the 
fate of the negro in the future, we should not shrink from the 
responsibility of doing our duty manfully in the present; and, 
if we do the right as God gives us to see the right, we may 
with unfaltering faith leave the consequences to that gracious 
Providence which has blessed our nation through all the event- 
ful years of its history. 



(I 



For right is right, since God is God ; 
And right the day must win ; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin." 
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DISCUSSION. 



II. B. FRI88BLL, PRINCIPAL HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 

I approach the discussion of the subject before us with a certain 
reluctance for I realize that there are men in this audience and on this 
platform who know much more about this problem than I do. For 
though I have lived in Virginia for many years, I am not to the manor 
born. I realize that this is a southern man's problem, that if it is to be 
worked out at all, he is to do it, and that we of the North can only help. 
If I have any fitness for the task it is because I have had such good 
teachers. For years I have sat at the feet of Dr. Curry, whose grand 
work in the cause of common school education is known to you. I am 
glad of a chance to express publicly to-night my sense of obligation to 
him for the sympathy and help that he has rendered Hampton. I take 
no such dark view of the relation of the races as Dr. Barringer does- 
I have lived in Virginia for twenty years. During all that time I have 
worked alongside of southern white men, most of them mechanics, and 
I do not believe that the average southern white man hates the black or 
that there is any danger of a race war. Most of our shops at the Hamp- 
ton School are in charge of southern white men, and I have never found 
a more loyal, devoted body of men, or men more interested in the 
imj)rovement and uplift of the negro youth. I should be glad if I had 
time to tell you stories showing the pride that these white men take in 
tlie progress of their black prot^^g^s. 

I live in a community where tlie blacks largely outnumber the 
whites, and where both whites and blacks receive the highest wages that 
are paid in any part of this state. There is the least possible friction 
between the two races. It may be that I am not an unprejudiced wit- 
ness in tliis matter of the relation of whites and blacks, for I have been 
connected with a negro school that has received continually the strong- 
est evidences of sympathy and interest from the governor and superin. 
tendent of instruction down to the ])lainest citizen of the state. Year 
after year the senators and representatives of tliis state liave pleaded in 
the halls of Congress for an appropriation for Indians. Through Dr. 
Curry, that eloquent apostle of education for every man, white or blacky 
the school has received generous appropriations from the Slater and 
Peabody funds, and from every part of the country have come assur- 
ances of kind feeling. It is not easy under such circumstances for me 
to believe in race hatred or race wars. 

Some years ago there was a suggestion that the school's industries, 
which are quite extensive, were interfering with the industries of the 
town. It was proposed by the citizens, and cordially seconded by the 
school authorities, that a committee of senate and house of delegates be 
sent down to investigate the matter. A hearing of three days was given 
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in the county court-house. Witnesses were summoned from every walk of 
life, merchants, mechanics, and farmers, white and black. There was 
not a single case of a man who wished the school withdrawn. Not only 
was it shown that the school was bringing thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of dollars into the town, not only did merchants show that their 
trade was largely helped by this negro school, but one white contractor 
after another testified that he had gotten his first start in his business 
in helping to erect some one of the school's sixty buildings. The farm- 
ers testified as to the better stock and machines, and the improved 
methods of farming which the school had brought into the community* 
From every class there came the most cordial witness to the fact that 
the school was not only not a hindrance but a great help, not only to the 
blacks but to the whites. They showed, what I firmly believe to be 
always the case, that just as one finger cannot be fattened without the 
others, so you cannot lift up one portion of a community without lifting 
up all of it. 

The report of the joint committee of the senate and house of dele- 
gates is one of the strongest campaign documents that the school has 
ever received. In it Judge Cardwell and his associates say: "The 
institute has been a great benefit to this county and to Hampton, giving 
employment to a large number of citizens, white and colored, bringing 
annually tens of thousands of dollars to the community. It has been 
one of the means of building up this part of the state ; population has 
increased, every branch of business been made more prosperous, and, 
indeed, it is a self-evident fact that the Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute has spent a vast amount of money in the community, 
bringing great benefit to all classes of citizens." 

This testimony as to the value to all classes of the proper education 
of the blacks, and the kindly relations resulting from it, comes from 
some of the wisest lawyers and business men of this state. But similar 
testimony to that given in regard to Hampton has been given in the 
case of the schools started by its graduates all over the South. Booker 
Washington was a graduate from Hampton and started a school on the 
same plan in Tuskegee, Ala. We have sent fifty of our graduates to 
help him carry it on. In his autobiography, which is just appearing in 
The Outlook, he bears witness to the uniform kindness shown him and 
the school by every class in that community. He was called to make 
the chief address at the opening of the Atlanta Exposition and was 
cheered to the echo. I much doubt if there is any white man in the 
South more coi-dially loved and honored by the whole South and the 
whole country than this black son of Hampton and the Old Dominion. 

What Mr. Washington has done at Tuskegee in a large way hun- 
dreds of Hampton graduates have done all through the South in a small 
way. I went not long since to the town of Lawrenceville in Brunswick 
county in this state, where a Hampton graduate has started an industrial 
school. I met the leading white physician of the place. He told me 
that he was the school physician and commended the work. I found 
that the leading lawyer of the place was the school's treasurer. P^very 
white man in the town whom I met had only pleasant words to say of 
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tliis colored teacher who had started in the black belt of Virginia a 
Htnaller Hampton. 

I could take you to certain counties in this state where not many 
years ago the blacks bore no part of the burden of taxation, but to-day 
are paying one-fifth of the property tax ; I could take you to counties 
where crime is reduced to a minimum and the relations between the 
races are of the plensantest. There has been an increase of the land 
holdings of the blacks in the country districts of Virginia of nearly one- 
third in the last six years. Hampton has sent out between five and six 
thousand young people since its founding. So far as we can find out there 
has been only one of them behind the bars, and there has been absolutely 
no complaint of unkind treatment by the whites. 

What has been true of Hampton graduates has been true of the. 
blacks that other schools have sent out. The leading citizens of Winston- 
Salem, N. C, have helped a young colored man to start a school, a model 
black colony, and a farm. They have themselves subscribed generously 
and have done all in their power to improve the blacks. When I was 
last in their beautiful city, they told me that in that black community 
of hundreds of souls there had never been an arrest made or a legal 
paper served. That shows what can be done when southern white men 
really take this negro problem in hand. Prof. Jerome Dowd, a professor 
in Trinity College, North Carolina, in an excellent article in the Decem- 
l)er Cfntury, on ** Paths of Hope for the Negro," says: **The field is 
broad enough for both races to attain all that is possible for them. In 
spite of the periodic political conflicts and occasional local riots and acts 
of individual violence, the relations between the races in respect to 
nine-tenths of the population are very friendly." 

I have watched with great interest for the last ten years the labor 
problem being worked out near my home, in one of the largest ship- 
yards in the world, where whiter and blacks labor side by side. There 
have been fewer strikes and less labor trouble in that great yard, with 
its thousands of workmen, than in almost any yard of its size in the 
world. Instead of the blacks pulling down the wages of the whites, the 
wages paid to both are the highest in the market. In an undeveloped 
country like the South, which needs all labor that it can possibly obtain, 
with vast tracts of land waiting to be cultivated, with untold resources 
of iron and coal to be developed, the last thing to be feared, it seems to 
me, is a race labor war. I have traveled largely in the South ; I have 
talked with all classes of men. The one thing that faces planters and 
manufacturers is scarcity of labor: the planters tell me that their men 
are drawn off to the mines and the railroads. The wage of the laboring 
man, lH>th white and black, is rising, and that means prosperity for both 
races, but especially for the white man. 

The Hon. John Temple Graves pleads elot|uently for the removal of 
the blacks. But whenever there is a hint of the removal of any of them 
there conies the loudest protest from every class in the community. Not 
long since a movement was made in one of the agricultural counties of 
iv^orgia to take away the blacks. The planters begged that the exodus 
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be stopped, declaring that if it went on they would be ruined. A friend 
of mine tried to move a colony of blacks from Alabama and Mississippi 
to Mexico. He declared to me that the greatest difficulty he had to 
encounter was the opposition of the southern white men. The truth 
is, people all over the world are turning their eyes continually toward 
the Southern negro laborer, realizing what many a southern man has 
told me, that the blacks when properly treated are the best laborers in 
the world. Shrewd, long-headed Germany has asked Booker Washing- 
ton to send some of his men to raise cotton in South Africa. In the 
December number of The International Monthly, Mr. Washington says 
that within the last two months he has received letters from the Sand- 
wich Islands, Cuba, and South America asking that the American negro 
be induced to go to these places as laborers. In each case, as he says, 
there would seem to be an abundance of labor already in the places 
named. It is there, but it seems not to be of the quality and value of 
that of the negro in the United States. 

In the testimony given recently before the United States Industrial 
Commission, again and again southern white men have stated in the 
most emphatic language that the negro is the best laboi*er that the 
South has ever had, and is the best the South is likely to get in the 
future. 

We have been hearing much of late to the effect that the negi'o is 
dying out, that he is thoroughly criminal, that education ruins him, and 
that he is altogether valueless as a laborer. The census seems to show 
that he has increased from four to nearly ten millions since the war, 
that he has accumulated nearly a billion dollars worth of property of his 
own, and that as a free laborer he raised four times as much cotton in 
'99 as he did as a slave in '50. 

Is it quite just to say of this people that it ''stands at the door of 
the South a criminal beggar?'' It is not strange that in the demorali- 
zation following emanicipation crime should have increased, that the 
negro should have often confused freedom with license and thought 
that it meant freedom from labor, that the negro father and mother 
should have had little idea of family life or of the proper way to train 
their children, but the suggestion that education is the cause of crime, 
or that an increase of intelligence in any part of the community is 
harmful, is certainly not to be entertained in this home of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Mr. Washington has received from three hundred prominent south- 
em white men answers to these questions: 

1. Has education made the negro a more useful citizen ? 

2. Has it made him more economical and more inclined to acquire 
wealth ? 

8. Has it made him a more valuable workman, especially where 
thought and skill are required ? 

Nine-tenths answered all three questions emphatically in the 
affirmative. A few expressed doubt; only one answered no. 
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REPLY. 

BY PAUL B. BARRINGEB. 

By previous arrangement Dr. Dreher and Dr. Frissell replied to Dr. Barrlnger*s 
paper, and in reply to Dr. Frisseirs criticism of the words ** criminal beggar," Dr. Bar- 
ringer presented the following statements: 

A few years ago a balance sheet for the blacks and whites of Virginia 
stood as follows : 

For negro criminal expenses $204,018 

For negro education 324,864 

For negro lunatics 80,000 

Total negro expenses 608,882 

Total negro taxes 108,565 

Annual loss to Virginia account of negro $504,817 

The above report was made by the state auditor and was quoted in 
• Hoffman's Race Trails and Tendencies^ P&ge 301. It will be seen from it 
that the annual net loss on the negro population of this state (Virginia) 
is over a half a million of dollars, and that the total negro taxes paid is 
even less by one hundred thousand dollars than the sum annually 
expended by the whites to repress negro crime. 

Secondly, Dr. Barringer called attention to the report of the Vir- 
ginia Penitentiary for 1899, where there were among the state convicts 
only 404 whites as against 1,694 blacks, giving on the basis of population 
negro criminality as 7.4 times greater than the white. The latest reports 
of the state penitentiaries from Maryland to Texas show about the same 
results, rising to 9.4 and 8.0 in Georgia, where progressive municipal 
administration draws the negro to town, and falling as lo\^ as 6.4 in 
Mississippi where the negroes live in the country, and where white 
domination and negro disfranchisement are most complete. 

These facts, Dr. Barringer stated, warranted him in making this 
clear statement of the situation. 



THE DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES AND THE 

HIGHER EDUCATION. 



BY GEORGK 81TMMKY, CHANCELLOR OF SOUTHWESTERN 

PRESBYTERIAN UNIVERSITY. 

It has become somewhat the fashion to speak in deprecia- 
tory terms of the denominational colleges. They are repre- 
sented as incapable of doing the work of higher education, 
as behind the times, as out of sympathy with the so-called 
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** new education," as obstructionists in the way of higher 
attainments in learning and greater value in academic degrees. 
This tone of disparagement has been noted almost everywhere, 
but especially in the great gatherings of public teachers, and 
has become more or less popular. The public press, too ready 
to ally itself with aught that savors of a criticism of things 
ecclesiastical or denominational, has echoed and re-enforced 
the effort to decry. Like many other fashions, this one will 
soon pass. The sober second thought of wise people will recog- 
nize and appreciate the facts, and will recoil from anything 
that appears to be a low estimate of that educational effort 
which for ages was all that the world possessed, which stimu- 
lated and developed our present secular institutions, and which 
must from the very nature of things continue to be a powerful 
factor in the higher training of the masses of the people. 

It shall be the aim of this paper to set forth the facts, 
that they may speak for themselves. These will show that the 
day has not yet come when the denominational colleges may be 
safely retired or ignored ; that they have done too much to lay 
the foundations of higher education and make it what it is 
to-day to yield readily to the pressure that is against them. 
In the consideration of their relation to the higher education 
there will be no intended disparagement of the principles or 
methods or results of the other institutions. These, whether 
founded by individual enterprise and philanthropy, or by civic 
or state organizations, have their work to do which none others 
can do, and are indispensable. When they are alluded to in 
this paper it will be only to emphasize the importance of cer- 
tain lines of work which they may not, in the very nature of 
the case, pursue, and with equal regard to the fact that there 
are lines of work which the secular institutions alone can 
accomplish and from which the denominational institutions 
must scrupulously abstain. 

The past of denominational education, with its history, 
its conditions, its marvelous results in maintaining education, 
its stimulation of men's minds, need not be traversed. No 
more need be said of it than that but for the faithfulness of 
the Church to her trust, in an uninterrupted series not of years 
nor of decades nor even of generations but of centuries, the 
world would not have to-day that wide-spread knowledge, that 
intellectual ambition, that consciousness of the needs of man- 
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kiud, that impulse that has formulated itself in public institu- 
tions of all grades, which make this closing week in the nine- 
teenth century the most brilliant in the educational history of 
world. The debt which mankind owes to denominational effort 
can never be paid. For ages no other effort was made. Men 
may not lightly esteem that past which has given the glorious 
present. It will be sought now to show that they may not 
judge that it is only a past which denominational education 
may claim, but that the principles underlying its work are 
living yet and active yet. Practical inquiry among the secular 
institutions will reveal the fact that most of the leading men 
and most of the leading ideas in them have been imported from 
the denominational institutions. And why? Because princi- 
ples are unchanging; because, while education may advance, 
change, expand, enlarge, there are certain stages or aspects of 
it, even up to the verge of professional training, which are as 
invariable as are the methods at a mother's knee or the influ- 
ence of a father's life and will upon his growing son. What a 
mother and father have done in the past they will continue to 
do. In the same manner what the denominational institutions 
have effected for growing youth they will still effect. 

And first, as to the number, sufficiency of equipment, and 
adequacy of means, the denominational institutions are a tre- 
mendous factor, the equal of the undenominational, in the 
higher education. Avoiding mere details and tables of figures, 
upon which the writer has spent many weeks of careful inves- 
tigation, let us take simply the results of them. According 
to the best statistics attainable there are four hundred and 
eighteen institutions in the United States professing to do the 
work of tlie higher education. Of these two hundred and 
eighty-one, or sixty-seven per cent., are denominational. One 
hundred and thirty-seven are what we may call the secular 
institutions. Of the total number it may be granted that very 
many are unworthy of the name of college or university, and 
are doing evil to the cause rather than good, but it is no less a 
fact that there are fewer denominational institutions that have 
thus only a name to live and only a pretence to their work 
than there are such among the undenominational. Taking a 
productive endowment of one huiulred thousand dollars each 
as a minimum for worthy work in the hifijher education, it will 
be found that of the secular schools which do not possess this 
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amount the proportion is fifty-one per cent., and of the denomi- 
national schools which do not possess this amount the propor- 
tion is thirty-eight per cent. There are, all told, one hundred 
and seventy-nine institutions of both classes whose endowment 
is one hundred thousand dollars and upward. A careful inves- 
tigation of the actual income of all the institutions shows that 
about the same number have an annual income of twenty 
thousand dollars and more. Of these one hundred and 
seventy-nine, one hundred and nine, or sixty-one per cent., 
are denominational. Of the one hundred and nine thoiisand 
students enrolled last year in these one hundred and seventy- 
nine colleges and universities, forty-three per cent, were in 
those called denominational ; or, if we subtract the registra- 
tion of the twelve most largely attended state universities, 
such as those of Minnesota, Michigan, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
and others, where professional students make up the bulk of 
the enrollment, and whose numbers reach nearly twenty-six 
thousand, a percentage of fifty-six will be found in the denomi- 
national colleges. Of the one hundred and fifty-four million 
dollars of productive endowment of the one hundred and 
seventy-nine colleges named, thirty-six per cent., or, if we 
omit the endowment of the same twelve indicated above, 
forty-eight per cent, will be found in the denominational 
institutions. 

From these statistics it will be seen at a glance that the 
day has not yet come when the denominational institutions 
may be safely dispensed with, or relegated to a lower plane of 
work, or be assigned an insignificant place among the forces 
that make for the intellectual development of our land. On 
the contrary, their number, their students, and endowments 
alike indicate that they are doing and are capable of doing a 
work immeasurable in its results and power. By their loca- 
tion, widely diffused in all parts of the land, by their number, 
far surpassing the number of the secular institutions, by their 
attendance, largely exceeding that of the others and furnishing 
to them a great proportion of their material for technical and 
professional training, by their accessibility to the masses of 
student material, by the economy of their administrations 
and the comparative inexpensiveness of travelling to and 
attending them, they offer especially to the poorer classes of 
the intellectually ambitious, opportunities which can be found 
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nowhere else. They are doing a larger amount of genuine 
work and on a smaller capital than the other class. 

Next, in respect to the primary end of their existence, as 
compared with the secular institutions, the denominational 
colleges and universities are an indispensable factor in the 
problem of higher education. Founded by the churches, their 
ultimate object is not merely intellectual development, but 
intellectual development as a means to an end, viz., the up- 
building of character in man. Character and manhood are 
the supreme need, as they should be the supreme end, of 
society. Man making is, as viewed from the wordly stand- 
point, the end of all disciplinary and educational processes. 
More than the others the denominational colleges seek as the 
ultimate object of their work that elevation of character of 
which a cultured mind is but a part. They endeavor to impart 
their education under such conditions as to make the all-round 
man. Founded as they are, they can legitimately do this work 
and they have done it, as witness the products everywhere. 
But the secular or general schools may not do this. Their aim 
is purely intellectual, with only so much of* the moral training 
as comes from the intellectual apprehension of ethics or under 
restraints which would secure the behavior of the student that 
he may attend uninterruptedly to his intellectual duties. The 
undenominational institutions may try to have all their 
students face the right way, but the denominational can legiti- 
mately try to make them go that way. A study of the rolls 
of the alumni of the denominational institutions will reveal 
the fact that this great aim has been accomplished. The very 
lists themselves will thrill the heart of every patriot and of 
every lover of education. The highest and noblest and best 
in all that enters into human life and human society, in cul- 
ture, thought, philosophy, government, religion, and state- 
craft, has sprung from this rich and fruitful source. The very 
leaders themselves of the secular education have been drawn 
largely from the denominational schools. That the secular 
schools feel their lack in this respect as compared with their 
sister institutions, is indicated by the struggle which some of 
them are earnestly making to maintain, in some sort of con* 
nection with themselves, and yet necessarily apart from their 
regular work, classes for religious culture, as Young Men's 
Christian Associations, classes for Bible study and lectures, 
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and the like. As Dr. Thornwell, the South 's. greatest advocate 
of state institutions, put it, "The great problem to be solved 
in this country is the introduction of religion, the whole reli- 
gion of the Bible, into public institutions of learning. That 
problem must be solved, or the Church will be driven to estab- 
lish institutions of her own." 

Next, the powers usually governing the two classes of 
institutions indicate that the denominational schools must be 
here to stay. They are dominated by tlie Christian sentiment 
and the Church authorities of the land. This sentiment is a 
constantly rising and prevailing one, and must hold with a 
firmer and ever firmer grasp its principles and work. Its 
changes are all progressive, or in the line of advancement. 
The secular institutions, on the contrary, are more or less 
influenced by political environment or the changes about them. 
It is well-nigh impossible to eliminate the political element 
from the state institutions, and to secure for them that impar- 
tial support and freedom in opinion and work to which they 
are entitled. The temptation to small politicians to interfere, 
to meddle, to tinker, is too great to be resisted. It is a sad 
sight to witness how assiduously many university officials 
must needs wait upon legislatures and legislators to secure the 
universities permanent iiHerests and to guard against con- 
stantly proposed legislation which will affect them. And too 
frequently it is a fact that freedom of opinion on debated 
questions is qualified by the matter of tenure of office, and 
that teachers and opinions must reflect pot-house politics. 
All honor to those, and they are the overwhelming majority, 
whom we see rising above these influences and facing their 
duty though it cost them their official head. 

Next, as to the methods of the higher education, the 
denominational colleges and universities are indispensable. 
While some of the institutions of this class give technical 
instruction, and offer the best training to specialists, and while 
some of the secular institutions embrace in their organization 
the best features of the curriculum, or other opportunities for 
general culture, it is nevertheless true that the denominational 
institutions are in the main engaged in giving general culture, 
or a liberal education, while the others, especially the great 
universities, are pressing more and more toward technical, 
special, and professional education. From the very nature of 
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the case, the work of the latter must be iu the main spec- 
tacular and pragmatic. It must be in such form as to show 
practical, tangible, measureable and ponderable results. It 
must have something to show in order to satisfy the taxpayer 
from whom the appropriation comes. The work of the denomi- 
national schools is basal, fundamental, broad. To-day, were 
these abolished the great bulk of work of the general kind 
would be eliminated from the higher education. Can this be 
afforded ? Can the drill and discipline of the essential fea- 
tures of the general culture course be dispensed with, if we 
would have vigorous minds and high thinking for the later 
development of the special course ? Can there be any true 
ability along special lines without that broad culture which 
will enable the student to grasp the truth in its manifold 
relations ? Does special work, severed from liberal culture, 
develop the mind or enlarge its capacity ? It is said that in 
the pin factory a single pin passes through the hands of six- 
teen men, each one of whom does his part upon it before it is 
ready for the market. How much of power can that man 
develop who tends one machine a life-time, or what can he 
become in the way of breadth of thought? Specializing with- 
out adequate previous training or the acquisition of a previous 
liberal education is the curse of the day. It dwarfs the intel- 
lect, narrows the horizon, and by a shortening of the radius of 
man's activity and power reduces him to a mere machine. 
The man of broad culture becomes the thinker of his age, 
the man of special culture the actor, perhaps. But is not 
the thinker infinitely superior, even though he be only a 
theorist, a dreamer ? It is he who delves into the mines of 
truth and brings up their hidden treasures, while the actor 
stays upon the surface and merely traffics in what the other 
has brought forth. The typical denominational college affords 
this liberal culture. It is no wonder that from it come the 
finest specimens of specialists or technical students who after- 
ward adorn the typical secular institution. Carlyle has well 
put it that **The college is only a key to a library." In the 
fashion of the day, and the multiplied opportunities now 
afforded for special training, the great practical bulwark 
against the danger of losing sight of that general culture and 
broad thinking which make the best minds is the denomina- 
tional college. The training along special lines, sometimes 
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begun in the very kindergarten stage, the attempt to adapt 
studies and work to the supposed bent of the individual mind 
before that mind has had proper drill and culture, and liberal 
training and discipline and practice, is mental murder. **Edu- 
cation along the line of least resistance" is a fashionable 
notion. Against this educational crime the denominational 
colleges are the chief defence. 

In this connection it may be added that even the special 
training of the secular schools, if wisely effected, depends 
upon the previous work, practically up to maturity, accom- 
plished in a liberal education. Specialization is, in its last 
and proper analysis, differentiation. The student first amasses 
a store of facts. Out of this he gathers certain ones that are 
somewhat related. From the latter he rises to the next step 
on the pyramid and brings together those that are more closely 
allied. From these he reaches another and narrower plane, 
and at last arrives at the apex, the specialty. In the ascent 
each higher course rests upon the broader beneath it. These 
lower, broader courses are laid most largely to-day in our 
denominational schools. 

In this connection, too, emphasis may again be laid upon 
the fact that, from this dift'erence of aim there comes a differ- 
ence in the cost of an education which is no insignificant 
element in the solution of the problem of higher education for 
the masses. Technical and special education is invariably 
more expensive than general education, and must be so. The 
drill must be more individual and specific, the apparatus for 
instruction and experimentation must be more costly, the 
location of the institutions must be at distant points and in 
communities where living is most expensive, and for all these 
the special student must pay. The result is that the cost of 
the training is far greater than that in general education. 
Thus it comes about that even in the free state institutions, as 
well as in the larger institutions, such as Harvard, Cornell, 
Johns Hopkins, and others, the sons of the rich are chiefly the 
only ones who can profit by their elaborate equipment for 
special work, except in those cases, and they are comparatively 
but few, where scholarships are given and young men are prac- 
tically sustained in their work. On the contrary, the denomi- 
national institutions are able to offer their general training at 
very much lower rates. They are located near to the sources 
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from which they draw their material, lessening the cost of 
travel. From their usual environment they give less tempta- 
tion to extravagance in tastes, dress and living. In many 
other ways the}^ invite a larger number of the sons of the poor 
to avail themselves of the advantages of the higher education. 
The larger university, the expensiveness of which is usually 
relative to its endowment, is largely for the sons of the rich, 
the church college for the sons of the poor. The church col- 
leges are to-day actually giving in the Christian spirit more to 
higlier education in free education than all others. It is a rare 
thing for any one of them to turn away from its doors any 
young man who is worthy and prepared. 

Next, as to the character, personnel, and equipment of their 
teachers, the denominational colleges must continue to have a 
large place in education. These institutions seldom offer as 
large pecuniary remuneration as the others, but they have a 
force from which it is worthy of note that the others are wont 
to draw whenever they can, in their search for the ablest teach- 
ers.. The instructors in them are usually animated by a high 
and noble spirit. ** Meat, medicine, and money" are not their 
object, nor yet the mere pleasure or ambition of the mind. As 
a rule they are devoted to a cause rather than to mere intellect- 
ual exercise. They have the power which comes from an end 
beyond mere mental acquisition on their own part or mere 
educing of powers on their students' part. They recognize 
education as a means to an end, and that end not merely 
worldly but moral and spiritual. That end being with them 
from both conviction and conscience an exalted one, its lofti- 
ness reacts upon themselves, and makes them more and more 
jealous in the effort to accomplish the work set before them 
and the more industrious in preparing for it. They thus 
become the best teachers of the world. There are scores of 
men to-day among the most eminent teachers who have been 
offered flattering inducements to leave the denominational col- 
leges and take places in others, who have declined the enticing 
calls and for conscience' sake and their work's sake have 
remained in the more poorly remunerative sphere. In the 
secular institutions, on the contrary, and especially in the 
state institutions, offices are held sometimes as the result of 
political favoritism or are bestowed for purposes of policy. A 
case of the latter recently occurred where it was notorious that 
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the controlling board felt that it must fill a vacant professor- 
ship from a certain quarter of the state which up to that time 
had not been represented in the faculty. In the same insti- 
tution, and it is one of the best, another vacancy must needs 
be filled by none but a Baptist, because forsooth there was at 
that time a smaller representation of that body than of other 
religious denominations in the faculty. 

Next, in the denominational colleges alone certain studies 
can be legitimately pursued that are essential to the higher 
education of men, studies without which a man is to-day really 
not a scholar of the highest type. Among these studies are 
ethics and sociology. True, there are ways of approaching 
these subjects in the secular colleges. But there is no true 
study of them apart from the sources and authority from 
which their principles spring, in the will of a divine law-giver 
and in the giving and adaptation of a divine revelation as a 
medium of bestowing the knowledge and authority. This 
source and this authority can be traced and studied and philos- 
ophized over nowhere else but in the institutions which recog- 
nize and appreciate them. Let it be carefully understood here 
that it is not of peculiar denominational propagandism that 
we are speaking, but of a totally different and more important 
thing, viz., the culture of youth on the basis of revealed 
religion. 

And again, the study of that which above all else has 
made our English literature and our English civilization — the 
Bible, the Word of God — can be properly pursued, or pursued 
at all only in the denominational institutions. If studied at 
all in the secular schools it must be solely as literature and 
scrupulously apart from its religious features, except perhaps 
in their historical aspects. In the discussion of the use of the 
Bible in public institutions, the argument is largely on the side 
of those who oppose its introduction. The freethinker or 
atheist has a right to protest against it in the institution which 
he sustains. But all believers, and they form the mass of 
educators and of the educated people of our land, regard some- 
thing else besides literature and history as the chief subjects of 
this book, and as the secret of the wonderful part which it has 
played in the life and work of mankind and even in its literary 
results. The secret of its sway and power is its spiritual rela- 
tion to men. It teaches the principle of a life imparted by 
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Bupernataral gift. To study it without this fact in view is to 
study the bare facts of a science without regard to the philo- 
sophical principle by which they are related or out of which 
they grow. It is to attempt to know a system without knowing 
its reason or philosophy. 

In view, then, of these facts it may safely be concluded 
that the day of the denominational college has not passed. 
They are yet and will continue to be a force in the educational 
world. Their number, equipment, endowment, and attendance 
show them to be the equal in outward importance and promise 
of their sister institutions. Their primary aim is that which 
is the supreme end of society. Their government secures them 
freedom from injurious molestation. Their methods meet and 
fill the great want in mental discipline and intellectual devel- 
opment. Their opportunity, especially with the poor, is beyond 
measure. Their instructors are animated and inspired by the 
loftiest possible motives. They aj^peal to the highest instincts 
and sentiment in the human heart and mind, man's religions 
nature. The subjects which they teach in connection with the 
higher education, and which they alone can legitimately teach, 
are vital in their nature and in their bearing upon true educa- 
tion. That they fall short in the accomplishment of all these 
ends and in the work to be done is granted, but so do the others 
as well. With all their defects and with all their short com- 
ings and with all their need to know more and to do better, 
they are here to stay. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION. 



segretary's minutes. 



First Session — Central School, Thursday, December ^, 2:30 P. M, 

In the absence of the President, Superintendent William F. Fox, of 
Richmond, was elected President pro tempore. 

A paper on '* Flexible Grading" was read by Superintendent F. H. 
Curtiss, of Mount Airy, N. 0. The paper aroused much interest and 
was ably discussed by Superintendents H. A. Hayes, W. M. Foulk, D. L. 
Pulliam, J. G. Wooten, R. J. Tighe, and L. S. London. 

On motion by Superintendent J. G. Wooten a committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the best methods of flexible gprading, and to 
report at the next meeting. 

COMMITTEE ON FLEXIBLE GRADING. 

J. G. Wooten, chairman, F. H. Curtiss, H. A. Hayes, D. L. Pulliam, C. B. Gibson, 
J. H. Phillips, Warren Easton, J. H. Hinemon, J. H. McCallie, W. M. Foiilk, and W. K. 
Tate. 

By request of the authors, and on vote by the department, the paper 
of Superintendent J. G. Wooten on ** Industrial Training as an Aid to 
Intellectual Culture," and that of Superintendent H. C. Gilbert on 
** Pupil Co-operation in Government," were ordered printed in the pro- 
ceedings without reading before the department. 

The meeting then adjourned. 



Second Session — Friday, December S8, 2:30 P. M. 

The only paper read at this session was ** A Plan for the Improvement 
of the Rural Schools," by Captain S. F. Venable, superintendent schools 
of Buncombe county, N. C. 

This paper was heard with great interest, and was ably discussed by 
Dr. Frissell and Dr. Dickernian. 

The department elected officers as follows: 

OFFICERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

Prf#id«n<— Superintendent R. J. Tighe, Asheville, N. C. 
Viee-President—JiT. J. W. Southall. Richmond, Va. 
Secretary— Superintendent H. A. Hayes, West Point, MIm. 

W. K. TATE, 

Secretary. 
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FLEXIBLE GRADING. 



BY SUPERINTENDENT FRANK H. CURTI88, MOUNT AIRY, N. C. 

During the past three or four decades there have been 
mighty upheavals and many revolutions in the educational 
world. Many problems have been solved, and many of the 
obstacles to successful teaching removed. We have not always, 
however, held right onward in a straight course, but frequently 
have chased some phantom — some will-of-the-wisp idea, which 
has led us into educational bogs and pit-falls. 

The great question which confronts all educators to-day is 
that of suiting a course of study to the real, practical needs of 
the child, whom we meet every day in our school experiences, 
rather than attempting to suit the child to the ideal course 
of study which may be only the creation of an overwrought 
imagination. 

The proper grading of a child is one of the most import- 
ant considerations in his entire school-life, and, since school 
is the arena in which he is to be trained for the stern conflicts 
of life, it likewise affects his entire future. If he be graded too 
high he becomes discouraged and often does not make the 
effort which he is really capable of making, but becomes an 
incubus and a hindrance. If he be graded too low, then he is 
inclined to become lazy, indolent, indifferent — a menace to 
the progress of the entire class. 

A course of study is very often made with the idea of 
meeting the needs of the average pupil. There is no such 
thing. The Lord has never yet created an average child. The 
flesh and blood, the mind and soul, that the teacher meets 
with daily in the school-room is an individuality, having indi- 
vidual needs, capabilities and possibilities. Possibly some of 
us have lost sight of the fact that there have never yet been 
two children exactly alike, or possessing the same mental and 
physical ability. There may be the same home environment; 
the same opportunities and advantages; the same incentives 
to noble achievements, but there will not be the same ambi- 
tion, the same inspiration, the same work accomplished, even 
when those children come from the same home and are fos- 
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tered by the eame loving mother's care. It is unreasonable, 
then, to expect the same results from forty or fifty pupils in 
the same grade, coming from homes widely different in culture, 
refinement, and literary atmosphere. That there is a great 
difference in the degree of natural ability possessed by different 
children in the same class or grade every teacher well knows. 
Some children can accomplish in two years as much as others 
can in three. Should the teacher attempt to proceed rapidly 
enough to meet the requirements of the brightest pupils the 
dull ones become discouraged and lose interest. If she pro- 
ceed slowly enough to accommodate her instruction to the 
dullest the bright ones have not enough to do, and consequently 
become inattentive and demoralized. Thus it would appear 
that, in this respect, the teacher is placed between Scylla and 
Charybdis, and that on either hand disaster threatens. Her 
course must be straight onward in mid-channel, past rocks and 
whirlpools toward that haven which promises safety; and this 
can be reached only through flexibility of gradation, as I hope 
to be able to show before I have finished this paper. 

The graded school system has many advantages ; it also 
has some serious disadvantages which must be met and over- 
come before it will attain to its greatest usefulness. 

The one thing needful above all else, in my estimation, to 
make graded schools a success is such flexibility of gradation 
as will meet the individual needs of pupils — in other words, it 
is high time the grading of our public schools be made to suit 
the needs of pupils, and not longer attempt to make pupils 
suit ideal grading, which never has been, and never can be 
made practical or satisfactory, since the same grade in any 
school always contains some pupils who are slower, and others 
who are brighter than the average, which most teachers set up 
as the standard by which all others are to be measured. 

The idea, which has already prevailed too long for the 
good of the graded school system, should be eliminated from 
the minds of educators, that all children, regardless of ability, 
health, and home environments, should be ground through the 
same mill, and that all must pursue the same inflexible course 
of rigid gradation, which, like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, altereth not. In ideal teaching each pupil is left unen- 
cumbered to go as fast as his capacity and industry allow, and, 
as far as is possible, all teaching should tend toward the ideal, 
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for a teacher without a lofty ideal is a complete failure in the 
school -room. 

It should be remembered that a lesson is not a fixed 
quantity which must be appropriated in its entirety, else no 
good results will be realized. 

There may be difference in ability, and yet good results 
obtained. Since absolute sameness of ability to master a sub- 
ject is not to be found in any two pupils, we should bear in 
mind that each may appropriate all that he can utilize, and yet 
there may be a great difference in the amount appropriated. 

Whatever the advantages of individual instruction, and 
there are two sides to the subject, it is absolutely necessary 
that children be instructed in masses, and in order that these 
masses may receive the best instruction possible under the cir- 
cumstances thev must be classified. There must be such a 
degree of equality that all may participate to advantage, and 
this necessity gave rise to the modern system of graded schools. 
In dealing with the subject, we must keep constantly in mind 
the fact that we have two classes of pupils to deal with^-one 
class for whom it is unnecessary to participate in the work, and 
another who is unable to appropriate it. For instance, unless 
the grading is carefully and intelligently done, there are to be 
found in every class bright pupils so far in advance of the rest 
of the class that there is little necessity of doing the work 
assigned, while some will be found so dull and so far behind 
that it is impossible for them to derive any real benefit from 
the work given. As Dr. Prince, of Boston, once said, in speak- 
ing of these two classes, *' To one group there is success with- 
out effort, and to the other effort without success." 

This inequality and the difficulty of regulating it is the 
principal objection, as I understand it, to the graded school. 
Perhaps one of the most difficult problems which confronts 
a superintendent is the problem of proper classification of 
pupils, and the success or failure of many a superintendent 
has depended upon his ability or inability to solve this prob- 
lem. All classification of pupils is necessarily an ignoring in 
some degree of individuals, and hence is unjust to a child 
according to the rigidity of the classification, and I am con- 
vinced that in far too many of our schools this inflexible sys- 
tem of grading and promoting has done much to bring adverse 
criticism upon graded schools. A certain flexibility in grading 
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seems absolutely essential to the highest success of the system. 
The important question in classification and promotion should 
be: "Everything considered, is the pupil able to do the work 
of the grade to which he seeks promotion " ? Every expe- 
rienced teacher knows that it is feasible for capable pupils to 
work ahead of their classes in certain studies. 

Exceptionally bright pupils should be promoted at any 
time during the session, whenever fully prepared for promo- 
tion, and this may make re-classification during the year 
unnecessary. 

Experience has fully demonstrated that, although all the 
pupils of a grade may enter school together at the opening of 
the session, start together in their classes, and all attend with 
equal regularity — which is not the case, nevertheless, — it will 
not be long before marked differences as regards the ability of 
the pupils to grasp the subject matter will be observed, and a 
chasm will soon be formed which will go on widening until it 
finally becomes impassable. 

In an ideal classification no such difficulty presents itself, 
since, in theory, it would seem that all pupils are so nearly 
equal in mental attainments, in home environments, and in 
opportunity and resource that grade after grade can be 
arranged and advanced with military precision throughout the 
entire school course. To the practical superintendent of 
experience such a classification, however, is theoretical merely, 
certainly it is not practical. Under the system of rigid gra- 
dation, it may be possible to arrange and classify pupils into 
groups, grades, and detachments, like toy soldiers on dress 
parade — advancing them with military precision throughout 
the entire school course, should they remain in school so long, 
but it should be remembered that it is possible for pupils to go 
through the different grades of the grammar school, and from 
the grammar to high school, on marks and percentages, and, 
when too late, the boy or girl is found incompetent to do the 
work required. 

In a course of study for graded schools the time necessary 
to complete that course must enter largely into consideration, 
and right here the desirability of an elastic system of grading 
becomes apparent. 

So much for ideal grading. As a matter of fact there are 
to be found in every grade of every school three distinct classes 
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of pupils: the precocious pupil, the pupil of average ability, 
and the dull, plodding pupil. To meet the needs of these 
three classes, if justice be done to each, we must employ a 
system of grading so elastic that it will enable a pupil, if he 
be in advance of the rest of his class, to be promoted, or, if 
he be unable to do the work of his class in a manner profitable 
to himself, to be demoted without losing the work of an entire 
session, and, at the same time, suffering humiliation and loss 
of self-respect by simply continuing in the class until the end 
of the year. 

Statistics show that of every one thousand pupils who 
enter the first grade of our city graded schools six hundred 
and fifty are in the first four grades, three hundred in the 
grammar grades, and fifty in the high school, or the twelfth 
year of school attendance. It is highly necessary, therefore, 
that pupils, who are prepared to do so, should be advanced as 
rapidly as is consistent with thoroughness and not be retarded 
by the indolent and unprepared until all ambition and energy 
are lost, for no other reason than that the entire grade may be 
promoted togetlier at the end of the session. 

A wise classification of pupils in a graded system brings 
us face to face with one of the most difficult problems in the 
management of graded schools. In order that the greatest 
good to the child may be accomplished, school administration 
must be flexible enough to regard the interest of every pupil, as 
far as it is possible to do so, where the pupils are taught in masses. 

Perhaps there is nothing more detrimental to the life and 
progress of a school than that of attempting to classify by 
trying to decide by averages. In a report, on paper, or in 
theory, such a system might present a creditable appearance, 
but when it comes to a practical test, which is the efficiency or 
inefficiency of individual pupils, the system is found to be 
defective. How unsatisfactory it is, let the superintendent, 
who has tried it, answer. Tiie most important question to be 
considered in the graded school system is that of growth and 
not of promotion. A course of study should be so planned as 
to meet, as far as possible, the ability of a majority of the 
class. If this is done, only the exceptions in the class fall 
below or exceed the requircMuents of the course. 

A prominent southern educator has forcefully expressed 
the idea of flexible grading in the following words: "Promo- 
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tion by wholesale or in blocks at the close of the school year 
is wrong in theory as well as in practice. Pupils ought to be 
promoted whenever they are ready. Education is not a matter 
of averages, nor of percentage, nor of one boy standing higher 
than another. Education is a matter of development. Teach- 
ing is only stimulation." 

The pupils of a grade, far from all being on the same intel- 
lectual plane, really represent as many different planes as there 
are pupils in the grade. 

In every grade are to be found some who are almost ready 
for the next higher grade, while there are others who ought 
really to be placed in the next lower grade or class, while 
between these extremes will be found pupils representing every 
possible phase of the work. Now, it would seem that the 
important question in the matter of gradation is: '* Where 
will this pupil obtain the most good and in what class or grade 
will he receive the most benefit " ? The answer to this question 
should determine the placing of the pupil. Now, the only thing 
which will make such a course possible is flexible grading. 

I believe that it is quite possible to so arrange a course of 
study in our graded schools, and to have the grading flexible 
enough, that each individual pupil in the class or grade may 
receive material benefit and still have but few occasions for 
transferment during the session. 

If proper classification has been made in the lower grades, 
there will be little or no difficulty experienced in the consoli- 
dation of classes as pupils advance from grade to grade. 

Since, as statistics have shown, under the most favorable 
conditions only five per cent, of the pupils entering the city 
public schools ever reach the high school, the subject of con- 
solidation in the upper grades is an important consideration, 
and one which must be met in the economy of administration. 
In our public schools there are few large classes that do not 
contain several pupils who cannot profitably continue the 
studies of the grade. They cannot continue with advantage 
in their present grade, nor can they afford to spend an entire 
year in doing nothing but review work in a lower grade. 

What is needed is a system of grading flexible enough to 
enable them to review the subjects in which they are deficient, 
and at the same time continue in the grade in which they are in 
those studies in which they are proficient. For example, if a 
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pupil be deficient ia grammar or history, bnt proficient in all 
of his other studies, he should be permitted to do the regular 
work of his class, and at the same time to review grammar or 
history, as the case may be. 

It is my desire to demonstrate in this paper how, under a 
system of flexible gradation, such a course is not only possible, 
but advisable. 

Teachers readily recognize it to be a fact that pupils, 
especially young ones, grow rapidly apart in classes, like run- 
ners in a race, if the opportunity of doing so is afforded them, 
and they ought to be allowed that opportunity. 

It has been my intention to present in this paper no fine 
spun and chimerical theories, but rather practical realities, 
and such as have been thoroughly and successfully tested in 
the school-room. For this reason, therefore, I desire, even at 
the risk of appearing egotistical, to present the method of 
flexible gradation which we are daily working out and success- 
fully developing in the schools over which I have the honor to 
preside. 

Realizing some time ago that the system of rigid grading, 
which was practiced in our own schools, was not a success, and 
that the results secured were unsatisfactory; that bright and 
capable pupils lost time and interest by being required to *'mark 
time " on account of the indolence, irregular attendance, or 
lack of ability of other members of the class; and that in 
many respects the system was a failure, we adopted the fol- 
lowing: 

When the pupils enter school for the first time, at the begin- 
ning of the year, they are grouped into three or four classes of 
about equal size, regardless of ability, as this is at that time 
an unknown quantity to the teacher. Since young pupils grow 
rapidly apart and require frequent re-classification, a few days 
only are necessary for the teacher to be able to re-group 
the children, placing each child in that class in which he can 
work to the best possible advantage. At any time during the 
year, whenever a pupil is found to be in advance of his class 
and able to do the work of the next higher class, he is at once 
promoted without having to wait until the close of the year; 
if, on the other hand, he is found unable to do the work in a 
manner profitable to himself and satisfactory to the teacher, 
he is at once demoted. The same idea is carried out in all 
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classes of all grades. Promotions or demotions are made at 
such times as are thought best by the teacher, who is always 
allowed to exercise her own judgment in the matter, she con- 
ferring with the principal or superintendent. In this way 
each pupil is given full and profitable employment ; no pupil 
is held back and no one is pushed forward beyond his ability. 

If the work of re-classification has been properly done 
in all classes of the grade, no class will contain any pupils 
who ought not to be ready for promotion at the close of the 
school year. The same course having been pursued throughout 
all the grades, each class is advanced one step, and each child 
has been given full and profitable employment during the 
entire year without interfering with the work of the class or 
being interfered with by any other member, and class promo- 
tions have been rendered largely or wholly unnecessary during 
the session. 

It will be readily seen by this method, if systematically 
carried out, that the instruction has been as largely individual 
as is possible to make it where a large number of pupils are 
instructed in the same class. 

As the pupils advance to higher grades the number of 
classes necessary to be formed in each succeeding grade will be 
fewer than those in the first grade, so that above the third or 
fourth grade possibly not more than two classes, or three at 
most, will be necessary in order to classify the pupils of a 
grade thoroughly as has been suggested, but the plan of classifi- 
cation, as shown in the first grade, should be carried out in the 
other grades with such modifications as the advancing char- 
acter of the work and the consolidation of classes render 
advisable. 

In the upper grades it may be found best to give those 
pupils who are deficient in some studies additional work by 
way of reviews. For instance, if a pupil is found deficient in 
arithmetic but fully prepared to do all the rest of the work of 
his grade, it is unwise and unnecessary to demote him in all of 
his studies, and thereby cause him to lose an entire year of his 
school life simply because he is deficient in one subject. 
Instead of demoting him in everything, let him continue the 
regular work of his class in those studies in which he is pro- 
ficient, and, at the same time, do review work in the next 
lower class in the study in which he is deficient. Should he 
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be found deficient in several branches, it is conclusive evidence 
that he has been classed unwisely, and he should be at once 
put into that class in which he belongs, and this will remove 
all difficulty as regards the classification of that pupil. 

By the time that the pupils are ready to enter the high 
school their ranks will have become so reduced that consoli- 
dation of classes will be found not only advisable, but, in 
most instances, necessary — especially will this be the case in 
schools having not more than one hundred in the high school, 
and where there is a limited number of teachers in the upper 
grades. 

The principal difficulty in successfully carrying out the 
system of flexible grading as suggested in this paper, will be 
found in attempting to harmonize the idea of flexibility of 
gradation throughout the primary and grammar grades with 
that of consolidation of classes in the high school. 

I am confident, however, that no such difficulty need be 
experienced, nor need there be any conflict between elastic 
grading in the lower grades and consolidation of classes in the 
upper grades. If the grading has been thorough and systematic 
throughout the grades below the high school, and the idea of 
consolidation of classes in the high school kept constantly in 
mind, this difficulty will have been reduced to a minimum, for 
by this time the ranks will have become so thinned from sifting 
and winnowing, through all tlie grades, that the slow, the 
indifferent, the indolent, and the careless will have been left 
by the way, or have, of their own accord, dropped from the 
ranks entirely, and thus a seeming difficulty overcome. 

In establishing this system, however, in a school in which 
rigid grading has been long in vogue, the change will have to 
be made gradually. Let it be made a grade at a time, and let 
the first grade be the pioneer, so to speak, of this system, as it 
advances grade by grade. By the time the fourth grade is 
reached, the problem will be practically solved and victory 
assured. 

The superintendent who attempts to revolutionize the sys- 
tem in a single year will find that he has undertaken far more 
than he can accomplish. The change will require some time, 
but let tlie old maxim be borne in mind, that *' Rome was not 
built in a day." After several years of successful experience 
with this system, I am prepared to say that it can be put into 
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successful execution in any well-organized and well-conducted 
graded school having a course of study extending over twelve 
years or more. 

When such a system of grading has been adopted, with 
the modifications which each school must make in order to 
preserve its individuality, and when rigid grading shall have 
given way to more rational methods, there will be no difficulty 
whatever in suiting the course of study to the individual needs 
of pupils. 

In conclusion, let us hope that the day is not far distant 
when such flexibility of gradation will be everywhere inaugu- 
rated as will enable teachers to regard the individuality of 
pupils and children as beings endowed with reason and intelli- 
gence and capable of the highest development. When this 
golden era of education shall dawn, then will cast-iron 
formulas, inflexible rules and regulations give place to peda- 
gogical principles, rational methods, and a system of flexible 
grading which will as far as possible, develop the individuality 
of each pupil rather than regard him as a part of a system of 
grading unyielding, inflexible and uncompromising. Such a 
system will be hailed with delight by all who realize wonderful 
possibilities in individual pupils, but who are largely unable 
to develop those possibilities under the present system of rigid 
grading. 



FVPIh CO-OPERATION IN GOVERNMENT— BENEFITS 

AND LIMITATIONS, 



BY SUPERINTENDENT H. C. GILBERT, FIX)RENCE, ALABAMA.* 

I have taken the liberty of changing somewhat the word- 
ing of the topic assigned me. I do not believe in ** Pupil 
Government" for our graded schools, but I do believe in 
*' Pupil Co-operation in Government." 

During the closing decades of this century, methods in 
school government have changed as much as methods in recita- 
tion or class-work. 

* Submitted for publication, Superintendent Gilbert being absent. 
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The old-time "master" believed iu "the divine right of 
the rod," and, therefore, used it for all offences against hiB 
royal decrees. The modern principal believes in governing 
with the consent of the governed. I must confess that my 
faith is not strong enough to adopt the motto of Principal 
John T. Ray, of the John Crerar School, Chicago. His motto 
is: "Government of the Pupils, by the Pupils, and for the 
Pupils." 

We can only practice a pure democracy when we have an 
educated citizenship, and I doubt the advisability of placing 
the serious duties of government, in so great measure, into the 
hands of immature pupils. By my method duty is the cove- 
nant word that unites the teacher and the pupils in their aimB 
and methods of government. 

This is the second year the following plan of co-operation 
has been in use in our schools. Thus far we are pleased with 
its results. 

PUPIL CO-OPERATION. 

Aim : Mutual helpfulness. 

Motto: Happy he who knows his duty and dares do it. 

Officers: First and second drummers, first and second 
librarians, and first and second captains for the boys, and also 
for the girls of each grade. 

Badges : Suitable badges or buttons may be worn by the 
officers. These badges should remain the property of the 
school. 

Elections: The librarians and drummers are elected 
monthly by the school. The grade captains are elected by 
each grade every other Friday afternoon to serve for the fol- 
lowing two weeks. (First and second grades appoint their 
officers.) 

DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

The Second: When the first librarian, drummer or cap- 
tain is absent, the second shall perform his duties. 

Librarian : The librarian shall keep the books of the 
library in order on the shelves and lend them to pupils in 
accordance with prescribed rules. 
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Drummer: It shall be the drummer's duty to beat the 
time for all marchiug of pupils in, into, and out of the build- 
ing, and at any other time the principal may desire. 

Captains : The following are the duties of the grade cap- 
tain: 

First : To see that the yard is kept clear of scraps of paper, 
orange and banana peels, etc. 

Second : To see if pupils are always in line at the given 
signal. 

Third : To see if pupils miss the step while marching. 

Fourth : To see if ])upil8 are disorderly in line or other- 
wise violate the rules of good order in marching. 

Fifth : To make an oral report just before dismissal each 
day to the teacher, and a written report at the end of the week 
for the principal. This report shall contain the number of 
violations under each of the points, one, two, three, and four, 
unless the teacher shall, for special and urgent reasons, ask 
for the names of violators. 

N. B. — The captain should march beside his line. 

Immediately after the captain's daily report, the teacher 
may ask those who were out of line, out of step, etc., to stand 
and explain the causes of such violations of good order. If 
the same pupils are repeatedly and purposely guilty, she may 
adopt suitable methods to correct the fault. 

BENEFITS AND LIMITATIONS. 

1. The captain's duties are not those of a spy or tell-tale, 
nor is the office a military one in authority. It is a medium 
through which pupils and teachers may co-operate for better 
order in marching. This means better order in the room after 
pupils are seated and at regular work. 

2. It is a delight to see the officers "on duty." Yet, I 
am persuaded it is not one-half so delightful to the spectator 
as it is to the officer himself. 

8. Personal interest in good order and all school work is 
sometimes begotten in pupils who heretofore have given trouble 
for lack of something to do. 

4. It is a manly appeal to the performance of duty. 
They do it, not from compulsion, but because they '*want to." 
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5. The pupil officer is a great help to the teacher by thus 
relieviug her of this extra strain upon her nervous system 
The teacher need not watch her line while marching except to 
show an interest in good marching. 

6. In directing other pupils the captain learns to control 
himself. It is a lesson in individual self-control. 

7. It is a practical lesson in civics, and if the elections 
are properly conducted, in parliamentary rules. 

8. It is a strong lesson in patriotism, for, while the flag 
emphasizes patriotism as a sentiment, the drum emphasizes 
patriotism as a living, active force. Every public school should 
have both. 

9. It begets a spirit of self-reliance. 

10. The captain feels that he is trusted and he will not 
betray that trust. 

11. Some of the worst boys make good captains and after- 
wards change for the better. 

12. It teaches them to be respectful to elected officers. 
This is the duty of every citizen and should be inculcated at 
school. 

18. Be careful to adjust, every day, all differences that 
may occur between the captain and his men. 

14. Do not carry this plan into the monitorial system. 

15. Do not give to any pupil too much authority or too 
many duties. 

Our plan is not perfect, but we feel encouraged in our 
search after a spirit of co-operation. This is a live question 
and I believe I could express more clearly my convictions if I 
were present with my fellow superintendents. It ''hurts" 
me to miss your discussions upon this and other important 
subjects. 

Every school-house is an Independence Hall. Every 
school-bell a Liberty Bell. Every pupil is a soldier, every 
teacher a captain, and every superintendent a general in a great 
contest for the right. 

This grand army of the republic, 15,0(X),C)(X) strong, now 
only in training, will in a few years march against the worst 
enemies of our government^ — ignorance and vice. It would be 
well to nurture all of them under the sacred shadow of the 
Stars and Stripes, and to thrill them with the American drum- 
beat of life and liberty to all alike. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING AS AN AID TO INTELLECT- 
UAL CULTURE. 

[Condensed.] 



BY J. G. WOOTKN, 8UPERINTENDENT CITY SCHOOLS, PARIS, TEXAS. 

When the honored president of this department wrote me 
a few weeks ago to prepare a paper on this subject, I consented 
to do so. I did not notice particularly the wording, as he 
committed the subject to me, nor do I suppose that he did. 

In one sense industrial training does not bear upon intel- 
lectual culture, but in another sense it does. I know that 
there are those who consider industrial training a fad, and 
there are others who think it an outright hindrance to intel- 
lectual pursuits. You will sometimes read from the pen of 
such words like these, ''the so-called manual training school," 
the ''popular craze," and the "late educational fallacy," &c. 
I have, during the past year, noticed these expressions in 
different school journals, and I have made it a point to inquire 
about the educational status of the authors. Mr. President, 
you would be surprised to know that in every case, save one, I 
believe, they not only had never tried industrial training in 
their schools, but actually had never seen its workings in a 
successful school. They had only read about its being tried, 
and from some one who was opposed to its introduction into a 
system of schools. Tis strange how prejudiced we sometimes 
become against those things we know the least about. 

From my own experience in the schools of the South, 
from what I have seen in almost every section, I am con- 
strained to believe that there is a place for industrial training, 
and that there is a place in which it may well serve as an aid 
to intellectual culture. 

I hope no one present would think for a moment that it 
would serve as an aid to education in the higher institutions 
of the country. It might, however, for all I know ; yet we 
would not place it there and expect it to aid in intellectual 
pursuits. Some of these erudite professors of Hebrew, Greek, 
and Sanscrit might think that such would naturally take up 
too much valuable time, and lead the student away from deep 
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literary research. Yes, this may be, but from what one might 
learn in reading the college and university periodicals, the 
same objection might possibly be raised to football and other 
manly games. If manual or industrial training is ever made 
a part of the course in such institutions, it will be done after 
the idea of the kindergarlen, and introduced as a game or a play. 
While it would not be as hard work as football, nor one-tenth 
as dangerous, the time has not yet come for it to have a place 
in the higher institutions of our country. 

I have heard a president of a university speak in favor of 
football and claim it as an aid to intellectual culture — the 
exercise, however violent, would make strong bodies, and 
strong bodies were necessary for strong minds, <fec. It seems 
to me that there are some things about industrial education 
that might tend to develop the muscles and make strong 
bodies, but then there is the great misfortune of learning 
something that may be of some practical use in after life. 
This would never do. There seems to be an idea prevalent 
that anything that may be turned to practical account at once 
loses the name of culture, and is dropped from the list of 
requirements and optionals. There are some people who con- 
sider the knowledge of the common things about us to amount 
to no knowledge whatever. I once heard a graduate of Cornell 
wonder at the bray of a mule ; he had never heard such before, 
and after remarking that it was "rather singular," he asked 
me if the animal was sick. And yet this young man doted on 
** culture, don't you know." He could take a book or a maga- 
zine and follow the thoughts of some one else, but he could 
never originate anything, and this is the kind that is forever 
talking about ** broad culture." As my friend Jones once 
said, '* Yes, broad like a pan-cake with about one thirty-second 
of an inch thickness." Why is it that so many consider igno- 
rance as an accomplishment, or at least a point in their favor 
toward being intellectual? I have actually heard young peo- 
ple boast that they did not know anything about this or that, 
most common, every -day avocation, and yet they claimed to 
be ^^ away up " in social intellectuality, &c. 

There was a time when it could have been said that the 
average graduate of higher institutions of learning was forced 
to forget much of his teaching and unlearn more, when he 
went forth to battle with affairs of life. Instead of being an 
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intellectual giant in the arena, he was forced to play the part 
of the child. I have seen boys so mystified and etherealized 
over the vaunted superiority of the ancient classics and the 
intricacies of higher mathematics, that they had hardly a grain 
of common sense left. I can recall the time when it was 
claimed that intellectual culture could be reached only after 
years of toil, grubbing after roots in the charnel house of the 
dead languages. No wonder we have heard so often of '* book- 
sense,'' ** learned fool," and other like expressions. It was 
not until about thirty years ago that we found out that one's 
intellectual culture could be aided by a close, systematic study 
of the English tongue. It was our every day language, and 
true culture came only from a foreign source. The time has 
come, my friends, when true culture demands something more 
than mere theoretical studies. There may have been a time 
when we could have spent a lifetime tracing the pet theories of 
the philosopher and dallying with the fanciful allusions of the 
poet. These still belong to high culture; but something more 
is demanded. 

To be familiar with unaccustomed things and ignorant of 
well known affairs, can no longer be regarded as a mark of 
culture. Ignorance in no sense belongs to intellectual culture. 
'Tis true we cannot be trained in all the useful arts, but the 
training in one alone will give a true insight to all the others. 
The truly cultured man or woman must know something about 
everything and everything about something, I rather like the 
expression ^^an all Wound man.'' You may place him anywhere 
and he seems equal to the occasion. He has become ''used to 
things," and has done so by applying his knowledge to the 
practical affairs of life. The most cultured and accurate 
teachers, as a class, that I have ever had, came from an indus- 
trial school. Away with the idea that such training takes 
away valuable time that should be spent on more important 
things. Away with the excuse that these practical things can 
be learned later in life, when the necessity arises. 

But, Mr. President, I desire to be more specific and give 
you my idea as to how and when industrial training can be 
made an aid to intellectual culture. 

In the first place, we will look into the condition of the 
more indigent class of our population — especially in cities. 
No one seeks for high intellectual culture among such people. 
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though there may be minds there as bright as any to be found 
in the mausion. Their time is so taken up in procuring the 
bare necessities of life that they cannot think of culture of any 
kind. Suppose the children of such should be taught some 
useful art in the city schools, would not the condition of the 
family be greatly improved ? From the necessity of doing the 
worst kind of drudgery they would be enabled to earn more, 
as skilled artisans ; they would soon be able to place them- 
selves beyond the point of physical want, thus gaining for 
themselves a possibility to improve their mental and social 
natures. The common laborer and the unskilled can hardly 
be expected to accumulate sufficient to permit them to become 
cultured, except in the rudest manner. Some one has wisely 
said that it was no trouble to be a philosopher in the fullest 
sense of the word, if the whole thing was backed by a large 
bank account. People to become cultured, in any sense, must 
be relieved in a measure of the absolute slavery that belongs to 
the '* hewers of wood and drawers of water." 

In the next place a school of industrial arts would aid 
intellectual culture in this way. If we had such a branch 
connected with our city schools we could keep children in 
school much longer. 

Many parents feel that they can not spare their children, 
especially their boys, so long a time as is necessary to obtain 
even a tolerable education. We find in most cities that but 
very few boys stay in bchool beyond the eighth year. They 
are thrown into the whirl of business life in their teens and thus 
lose the opportunity of their lives. In many cases, if not all, 
industrial training would keep them from entering upon a 
Inisiness career until they become better qualified to do so. 
Many parents think it takes too long a time to prepare their 
children for life and its duties; whereas if it were known that 
useful arts or trades were being taught them, along with other 
studies, there is no doubt about pupils remaining in school life 
much longer. 

Every superintendent knows that it is too often the case 
even with those who finish in our city graded and high schools 
that they are crowded through the course without giving sufficient 
time for intellectual digestion. I firmly believe if the course 
were strung out a year or two longer, and at least one indus- 
trial study pursued as part of the required work, there would be 
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better mental development, and a tendency to higher intellectual 
culture. It seems to me that anything that has a tendency to 
develop the mental faculties will advance intellectual culture. 
It stands to reason that any one well versed and practiced in 
any calling will be better equipped in every way than if an 
opportunity to be so had been denied him. A man that is 
regarded as a superior workman — well trained from his youth — 
will feel that confidence in his own native abilities that will 
lead him to improve himself in other lines. I believe that 
there are many instances where ambition to rise higher has 
been aroused solely through manual training in youth. There 
are boys and girls in my town who are notable examples of 
this, and when I know the results that have been reached by 
what some would call their self sacrifice, I am led to be all the 
more an advocate of industrial training. If a boy has learned 
a trade, if you wish to call it such, and can thereby lift his 
little brothers and sisters above want — place them in a position 
to secure a good education — he has, to my mind, accomplished 
much toward aiding intellectual culture — indirectly you may 
call it — but, nevertheless, credit should be given not only to so 
noble a boy, but also to the means by which he was empowered. 
Again, I hold that whatever tends to decrease crime, will, in 
nine cases out of ten, promote culture, intellectual as well 
as moral. I believe, and my position in school affairs has 
led me to believe it, that in a great many cases crime has been 
developed in children in our cities through criminal neglect. 
There are numbers and numbers of boys night after night on 
the streets of our cities, permitted to be there by parents who 
care not to control them, if they even have the power to do so. 
They are growing up with no occupation save that of the bar- 
room tough, the street gamin, and the thief. Their better 
instincts are being destroyed; their higher natures are being 
degraded, and their whole lives dragged down to the filth and 
mire of the slums. They know no vernacular but billingsgate ; 
they recognize no salutation except through impudence, and 
they obey no law but the police. 

My friends, the Young Men's Christian Association and 
its gymnasium will not catch these people; the Sunday-school 
can't reach them; the Salvation Army only brings forth their 
contempt, and I sincerely believe that the only way by which 
to raise them from the depths of their degradation and woe is to 
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put them to work, and to do this we must put them in schools 
where they may learn how to work. It is almost impossible 
to reach the moral nature when the salt has well-nigh lost its 
savor. We must divorce them from besotted and bestial appe- 
tites before that higher nature which admits of culture can be 
successfully reached. We know that the child that has been 
kept busy — that always has had something to do, that has been 
systematically taught to use his hands as well as his head and 
heart — is by far less liable to be led away by evil influences. 

Pertinent to what I have been saying, allow me to add that 
along this line, the city marshals and the police forces of our 
cities are in a position to see and know more concerning the 
actual need of such unfortunates than those of any other call- 
ing. A few months ago, at the annual meeting of City Marshals 
and Police Union of the State of Texas, a report was made and 
adopted, looking to the establishment of state industrial 
schools. Prominent among the questions discussed was this: 
*'The Youthful Criminal: How Restrain Him and Reform 
Him." 

The position was taken and well sustained that the indus- 
trial school is the remedy, and it was so decided by that body 
of men. 

Mr. President, I cannot see how any man can afford to so 
far forget himself as to object to industrial education. Among 
the arguments against it that I have lately noticed, is a long arti- 
cle from some one, declaring that industrial schools only made 
" bosses." The statement needs only to be mentioned to receive 
your contempt for its weakness. The whole claim of industrial 
training is not to make ''bosses," but to enable those who work 
to do so without a *' boss." I need not argue this question. 

I will leave the question with you, assuring you that in 
this condensed paper I have left off many thoughts that might 
tend to throw light on this important subject. 

I have left out the industrial training of the negro, because 
I spoke on that subject at Memphis last year, and besides, you 
have on the present programme others designated to handle this 
important question. I believe, however, that what I have said 
in this paper will, in most cases, apply to the negro as well as 
to the white child. There is one thing certain, we cannot, as 
southern men and women, ignore the *' right education " of 
the negro. 
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SOME OF THE CAUSES OF ILLITERACY IN THE 

SOUTH AND THE REMEDY. 



BY B. F. VENABLE, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION OF 

BUNCOMBE COUNTY, N. C. 

That illiteracy exists to a greater extent in the southern 
states than elsewhere in the United States, and that no 
promise of material advance in educational progress can be 
looked for until a remedy is found, none will deny. The 
wonderful progress made by the city graded schools throughout 
the South, and the splendid reputation of the academies, high 
schools, colleges, and universities, both in the past and the 
present, assure the investigator that the evil cannot exist 
there. It must be looked for, therefore, in our system of rural 
public schools, the one of all others the most liable to defects 
because of the careless handling of it in the past ; for, indeed, 
the management of the rural public schools has not been with 
sufficient care, and the resulting defects have been well-nigh 
fatal to progress. 

The Hon. W. T. Harris, the distinguished United States 
commissioner of education, says: ** No educational problem 
begins to compare in magnitude with that of the rural school." 
This is true, and no one conversant with educational problems 
can for a moment doubt it. To fully understand the import- 
ance of the system of rural schools, let us note its magnitude 
and its weakness consequent upon this very magnitude. Close 
investigation shows that the universities, colleges, high schools, 
grammar schools, private schools, and city graded schools in 
the South enroll only twenty-two per cent, of the children 
between six and twenty-one years of age, leaving seventy-eight 
per cent, who must rely entirely upon the rural school for 
whatever education they may hope to attain. Hence, what- 
ever may be the defects of the system of the rural public 
schools in any one state, the results must, from the great 
number affected by them, be great and far-reaching; and, 
again, because of the number affected, these defects and their 
results must be easily apparent to even the casual observer. 
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To one interested in human progress, and impressed with a 
sense of compulsion, urging him to do everything possible to 
remedy existing evils, search for causes, and try to remove the 
evils by removing the causes, how important must this ques- 
tion appear, involving the most vital interests of so many 
thousands of his fellow citizens! 

Addressing one of the most important departments of 
this Southern Educational Association, composed of educators, 
many of whom, like myself, are in charge of large numbers of 
children to be educated, I must ask to be allowed, at this point, 
to call attention to an existing state of affairs, not only in 
this association, but in others that I have either attended or 
whose proceedings I have read, that has a powerful and most 
injurious influence in retarding the development and progress 
of the rural schools. While the rural schools contain seventy- 
eight per cent, of the children, leaving only twenty-two per 
cent, to all of the other schools; while the defects in these 
rural schools are so apparent in their results, and the progress 
of the other systems so apparent from their results, as well as 
from comparison of these results, — yet, despite all this, ninety- 
five per cent, of all discussions in these assemblies pertain to 
the schools attended by only twenty-two per cent, of the 
children, and not more than five per cent, of the discussions 
pertain to the schools in which the seventy-eight per cent, 
must receive all their school education. China with her four 
hundred million people, within nearly the same territory as 
the United States, has eleven per cent, of highly educated 
people — forty-four million. The United States has fifteen 
million people possessing this higher education, or 22 per cent. 
There is no reason to doubt that education was once general in 
China, but the concentration of all effort toward the educa- 
tion of a privileged class has brought about the present 
results — an educated privileged class of forty-four million 
with a remainder of 300,000,000 utterly illiterate. Let the 
educators of the United States take warning. China is not 
the solitary instance in the history of the rise and decline of 
civilization. 

Having been an educator for nearly a quarter of a century 
in the state of the South that is most noted for its illiteracy, 
though not connected with the rural schools, a devotion to the 
cause of education, a desire to serve my people in my day and 
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generation, together with a state pride, have caused me to study 
this illiteracy of my state and especially of my immediate sec- 
tion. Why this great illiteracy? and why should it increase 
from year to year despite the influence of the public schools ? 
Taxes are levied, school boards, superintendents and teachers 
assist in expending the money, but where are the results ? This 
problem grew to be one of such interest to me that I accepted 
the position of superintendent of the schools of Buncombe 
county, North Carolina, hoping to be able to solve the prob- 
lem and offer some method of relief by removing causes. 

I need not tell you of the general condition of the schools 
of this state, the annual statistics reveal that — ^schools from 
two to four months in the year, inadequate school houses, and 
incompetent teachers, county superintendents, and boards of 
education. From its origin a state organization controlled 
by the dominant political party for the time being, subject to 
the whim and spirit of change of the dominant party, because 
to a great extent a part of the party machinery of the county, 
the school system has suffered with every change of parties. 
This has brought the schools into disrepute and contempt, 
breeding indifference to all educational interests. The schools 
became almost worthless and many children grew up in igno- 
rance. 

This cause of illiteracy while very apparent was not the 
most serious one, sad as it was. What was the cause and its 
solution was, on the surface, a very diflicult proposition. Was 
it poverty ? As county superintendent I made an investigation 
of the matter by going among the people. I found poverty, 
found it a hindrance, but not the cause of illiteracy. Yet this 
clue led to the solution of the difficulty, which I believe I 
have found, and which I hope may enable us to banish illit- 
eracy at least from the mountains of North Carolina. Its 
application should give a great impulse to education, improv- 
ing methods of teaching and adding dignity and respect to 
the schools. These rural schools should look up to the uni- 
versity and prepare their pupils for admission there. Then 
the university will cease to look down on these schools with 
pity and contempt. 

A peculiar feature is presented on the map of the southern 
states east of the Mississippi river. Every one of these states, 
except Florida and Mississippi, pivot, as it were, upon that 
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portion of the Appalachian system south of Mason and Dixon's 
line. Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina rise over its 
summits on the east, South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama on 
the south, Tennessee and Kentucky on the west. All of these 
states were settled first at the most accessible points along the 
Atlantic on the east, the Gulf on the south, and the Mississippi 
and the Ohio on the west and north. As each colony or terri- 
tory came into the exercise of separate statehood and legisla- 
tive control, the enactment of laws was almost wholly for the 
benefit of the older settlements. This is historically true, and 
this antagonism lost West Virginia to the Old Dominion. This 
antagonism of east against west on the Atlantic, south against 
north on the Gulf, and west against east on the Mississippi 
and Ohio, has been already apparent in many ways in the his- 
tory of these states, and the antagonism has been disastrous 
to the educational interests of the Appalachian section as 
represented in the public schools. Access to the mountain 
section was difficult, population was sparse, and, to a great 
extent, the special needs of this section were ignored. Such a 
school system was devised as best suited the older and more 
prosperous sections, and was made to apply to all. As years 
passed on with additional legislation, the condition became 
more fixed. However unfitted to the needs of the section, the 
system, by both law and custom, came to be regarded as being 
as fixed and as unchangeable as the ''laws of the Medes and 
Persians." 

Such were the conditions I found in the mountains of 
North Carolina, and such prevail in the mountain sections of 
all of these states. I found that law and custom, the latter 
stronger than law, had fixed the time of opening the public 
school the same on the sea coast slope and the summit of the 
mountains — the fall of the year. The summer being unhealthy, 
this is very well for the coast. The fall and winter being very 
cold and wet and the roads frozen and muddy, it is not well 
for the mountains. 

In my investigation of the question of poverty, this 
antagonism presented itself to me as a revelation. Poverty 
makes it impossible to clothe children so as to permit them to 
attend the schools in winter. The severe wc^ather keeps away 
from school also nearly all the smaller children, even though 
their parents may be able to clothe them warmly. Is not a 
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chief cause of illiteracy and the backward condition of our 
schools to be found here ? 

The people of this section are naturally engaged in agri- 
culture, the farms are small, and are worked by the family. The 
crops require the lands to be prepared as early as the middle of 
March; and from this time until October, those children over 
ten years of age are required to assist in the farm work, and, 
hence, can only attend school from October to March. What 
becomes of the children from six to ten years who are not 
required in the crop? How does the winter school affect them? 
Here was my question to solve. Do the children from six to 
ten go to school during the winter? If not, they are still 
illiterate when they reach the age of ten years, when they 
must go to work, and both the possibility and the probability 
arw that they will never go to school at all. 

Here was the probable source of the illiteracy of western 
North Carolina. Outside of the other many defects in the 
system of education, this appeared the most serious. From 
the school census of Buncombe county I found thirty-three 
hundred children in the county under ten years. From the 
monthly report of teachers I found that the schools, which I 
opened the first Monday in August, had about half of the 
children under ten years enrolled that month. There was a 
large falling off in September; more left school in October, 
and so on for the seven months of the school, until there were 
not over seven hundred in attendance the sixth and seventh 
months. 

I felt sure that I saw my solution and that the remedy was 
before me. Here were seventeen hundred children, from six to 
ten, not attending school from year to year. After reaching 
ten they must go to work. The solution lies in getting them 
in school the four years from six to ten. Can it be done? The 
older children cannot go to school during the summer; they 
have to work. But the younger children do not have to work 
then. The summers are beautiful and healthy. Few clothes 
are needed, and hence poverty does not interfere. 

Without any special help from. the school law, but with a 
school board in full sympathy and accord, I opened twenty-six 
out of 108 white schools in the county on the 2d day of July, 
these twenty-six heartily co-operating with my effort. There 
was one teacher in each school, and the schools were graded 
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from the first to the fourth ^rade, inclusive, and no children of 
higher grades were allowed to attend. Of course these were 
schools for children under ten years. These schools continued 
for four months. Then the schools were opened for children 
over ten, and those who attended the summer school were not 
allowed to attend, except those who had been in the fourth 
grade of the summer school. 

What are the results? Taking the reports of the same 
schools for the previous year I find that the enrollment was the 
same, and although only those from six to ten could* attend, 
the average attendance was about the same as when all could 
go. Here was a startling feature, an enrollment and average 
attendance of from six to ten in the summer school, equal to 
the same in the year previous when all from six to twenty-one 
years were expected to attend their winter schools. 

See how it affects the attendance from six to ten in the two 
years. There are in the census of these twenty-six schools 768 
children under ten years of age. Of these there were absent 
from the winter schools fifty-six out of every hundred, or in 
round numbers 425. There were absent from the summer 
schools twelve out of every hundred, or a total of ninety-two. 
The summer school enrolled daily 071 of the 768 children from 
six to ten ; the winter school had enrolled daily only 886. 

The teachers were delighted ; the children and parents were 
delighted, too. The teachers report that progress was beyond 
their conception. The children have taken an interest in the 
work beyond all that was hoped. The education of the chil- 
dren from six to ten certainly sounds the doom of illiteracy. 
Give me the education of the children of that age and I will 
show you a community free from the stain of illiteracy. 

We propose in the future to open the summer schools about 
the middle of May and continue them five months. These 
schools will have four grades. In October another term of 
five months will begin for those who work the crops during the 
summer. All who attend the summer school, except the fourth 
grade, are excluded from these winter schools. 

Time does not permit details of the system. It is a suc- 
cess. Properly conducted, with the improved methods now 
made possible with the introduction of the graded system, a 
higher grade ef education will rapidly come on, and the pupil 
of the duplicate graded schools will soon feel that, instead of 
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the university being so far above him as it now appears, he can 
aspire to reach it, and in doing so will only have to walk from 
the door of the raral high school into the halls of the state 
university, or any college of the state. This day will come, 
and I pray God to hasten it. 



DISCUSSION, 

BY Q. 8. DICKBRMAN, OF NEW HAVEN, OONNBOTIOUT, RBORETARY OF THE 

OAPON 8PRIN08 CONFBRENOB. 

Superintendent Venable's account of his work is especially interest- 
ing because it deals with country schools. Here is a neglected field. 
The centers of population usually engross attention, and facilities of 
every kind for education in cities and large towns are all the while 
becoming richer and more varied. But the children who are growing 
up on the farms, in the woods, and among the mountains, are lost out 
of mind. 

This is true in all parts of the country. It is true in New England 
as well as in the South. I lived for a number of years in the state 
of Maine, where there are only a few cities, and wide regions that are 
sparsely settled. In those sparsely settled regions one will find the 
rudest schoolhouses and conditions the most primitive. I have seen 
the old-fashioned spinning-wheel still in use in the woods of Maine, and 
I have seen it also in the mountains of North Carolina. I have seen 
homes in the wilder parts of New Hampshire and Vermont of which I 
have been reminded by those I have passed in similar spots in the South. 
And these back country people have seemed very much alike in the differ- 
ent places — not like people who have grown up in cities ; usually they 
would find it hard to make themselves at home with these ; but the 
back countryman of Maine would have no trouble in getting on with 
the back countrymen of any other state, north or south. 

Now, what are our schools doing for these people ? How much are 
their children sharing in the wealth of knowledge and culture which 
are supposed to belong to our whole modern life? And this question is 
not for the backwoods only, it is for our whole rural population, even to 
those who dwell like a fringe about the larger places. Why should not 
the welfare of country children have equal consideration with that of 
city children? Wliy should they not be provided with as good schools, 
as accomplished teachers, as intelligent methods of education ? 

.This is pre-eminently a question for the South to consider, for the 
people here are most of them living away from cities. Indeed, there 
are few cities in the South. Massachusetts is sometimes referred to for 
the excellence of her schools, but Massachusetts is a commonwealth of 
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cities and large towns, and her way of educating her children cannot be 
applied everywhere. There is room in the South for a hundred states 
of the size of Massachusetts, yet Massachusetts has more people living 
in cities than all the Southern States together.* 

Some may think it a source of weakness for the South that its 
people are so generally in the country. I question whether it is not 
rather a source of strength. For whence have come the strong men 
who have occupied the places of highest power and wielded the most 
commanding influence in all American history — men like Jefferson, 
Marshall, Clay, Webster, Lincoln? They have grown up in the country. 
Most of those who rule to-day in the life of our cities were bom and 
reared amid quieter scenes. It is not wise for us, then, to set a low esti. 
mate on the country boy, nor to think that the advantages are all on 
the side of people who live in cities. 

There is a certain promise for the future of our nation in the 
millions scattered over these vast regions of the South, which is not to 
be lightly passed over. There are qualities of character here that are 
all too rare in more crowded communities. The people of the South 
have escaped to a greater extent those foreign admixtures which play 
so large a part in the North, and are to be regarded as more thoroughly 
American, retaining in purer quality the traditions, usages, and modes 
of thought which prevailed in colonial times, and in the early years of 
the republic. The home is more dominant, family interests are better 
cared for, domestic life is deeper and stronger. One does not hear so 
often of divorces, and childless houses are not so common. These rural 
places abound in children. 

Rural life, too, affords an environment which is highly favorable for 
the healthy unfolding of a child's life. There is not the excitement all 
around, nof; the intensity of action, not the struggle, nor the fret and 
fume of passion, nor the contrasts of splendor and shame. There is a 
tenor of events that is evener, more tranquil. The atmosphere is not 
so gusty, nor so stormy. The influences encompassing one's growth are 
in better balance. All this tells as the years goes by, and a type of 
character appears in the country child which is quite different from that 
developed in the city. I believe in the country child, and partly on this 
account I have great faith in the future of the South. 

I have looked into a large number of white schools in southern 
towns and made free to ask many questions. There has been a some- 
thing about them which seemed to me unlike what I have found in other 
schools. The teachers have had a manner of their own which communi- 
cated itself to the pupils under them. If I were to try to characterize 
it I think I should call it an air of serenity. In it is the combination of 
strength and beauty, of grace and power. I do not know where else can 
be found so fair a product of the South as in these schools, nor so bright 
a harbinger for her future. 



* According to the census of 1900 Massachusetts has twenty cities, each with a 
T>opulatIon of over twenty-five thousand; and the aggregate population of her thirty- 
three cities is l,880,0u0, or two-thirds of the whole. She has also about one hundred 
and twenty other places, each with a population of over twenty-five hundred. 
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But such schools as these I refer to, well organized, fully equippe<i 
with educational appliances, and having a continuous course, except for 
the needed vacation, are to be found only in the more populous places. 
It remains to provide them for the scattered multitudes. The want of 
the South and the want of the nation is to establish duly qualified 
teachers in well arranged school-rooms so universally that all the children 
shall have access to the opportunities now offered to the more fortunate. 

There are boys and girls in the most out of the way spots who are as 
gifted by nature as any in our land. In windowless cabins among the 
mountains and in log houses of the pine woods there are to-day, as there 
have been in former days, children who have in them hidden sparks of 
genius, powers undreamed of that may change the movements of the 
nation in their time. These children like other children should be given 
a chance. The nation owes it to herself and to her great coming interests 
to do what is required to bring out the best that is in them. We, too, 
owe it to ourselves to hasten in all ways a work so urgent. 
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secretary's minutes. 



First Day — Richmond College, Thursday, December S7, 2:30 P. IT. 

The meeting at Richmond College Thursday afternoon of the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education was comparatively small, but enthusiastic. 

Many had been informed that the meeting would be opened at 3 
o'clock instead of 2:30, the hour first appointed, and came in about that 
time. 

Before the arrival of President G. W. Dabney, and on motion of Dr. 
W. M. Graybill, president of Kogersville Synodical College, Tennessee, 
Rev. Greorge Summey, of Southwestern University, was made chair- 
man, and John E. Johnson, of Franklin, Va., secretary. On taking the 
chair. Dr. Summey opened the meeting with a fervent invocation for 
divine blessing upon the meetings of the association. 

President Dabney soon arrived and took the chair. 

The first paper presented was that of President 0. W. Dabney, — 
'* Education for Citizenship." 

Dr. C. E. Taylor, president of Wake Forest College, discussed the 
question, "Is it Possible to Recover the Former Value and Dignity of 
Historic College Degrees ?" 

Dr. W. W. Smith offered the following resolution : 

In the opinion of thid conYention, the right to confer defi^rees, which is granted by 
the state, should be so limited and supervised as to prevent abuse of the privilege. 

Professor Stevens of Washington and Lee offered a substitute which 
was carried, and the matter will be discussed again to-morrow. 

Nature study was discussed by Profs. A. C. Wightman of Randolph- 
Macon College and A. H. Tuttle of the University of Virginia, in 
admirable papers. Dr. Tuttle's was remarkably comprehensive. 

Professor Remsen followed in a delightful speech in the same line. 

On motion, the meeting Friday is to be held at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary at 2:30 o'clock. 

JOHN E. JOHNSON, 

Secretary. 
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Second Session— Union Theological Seminary^ Friday ^ Dec. 28^ 2:30 P. M. 

In the absence of President Dabney, Chancellor George Summey, of 
the Southwestern University, presided. 

Prof. Addison Hogue of Washington and Lee University read a 
paper on **The Greatest Present Need of Southern Education.*' The 
paper viras discussed by Professor Smith of Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College. 

President Harrison Randolph of the college of Charleston read a 
paper on ** The Private College and the Public Schools." 

Chancellor J. H. Kirkland of Vanderbilt University who was on 
the programme for a papes on **The State in Education" was absent. 

The resolution offered yesterday was taken from the table, and, 
after a brief discussion, was passed unanimously. 

(Minutes of second session made up by secretary of the association from report 
in daily papers). 



EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP, 



ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE DEPARTMENT, CHARLES W. 

DABNEY, UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 

New times make new duties. New duties require new plans 
for the education of the men to meet them. The new duties 
before the American citizen in the next century need not be 
recounted at length to this thoughtful company. To those 
who know the past history of the world and love their country, 
the responsibilities that face us to-day appear almost staggering. 
No other subject, therefore, calls for more serious consideration 
by educators at the present time than that of the preparation 
for intelligent and devoted citizenship in this wonderful repub- 
lic. We may not believe in that theory of ** destiny '^ which 
would subdue inferior people with the sword and rule them 
from Washington, but we will all agree that, marvelous as the 
development of the United States has been during the century 
just closed, far greater destinies await it. It is still a new 
and audacious, yes, an awfully perilous thing we are attempt- 
ing to do in America — to establish an ideal democracy in the 
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midst of a world of monarchies ; to call all men to the suffrage 
and make each a sovereign ; to address the Indian, the negro, 
the mongrel Cuban, and the eighty different races of Fili- 
pinos as brethren ; to establish a fair distribution of the good 
things of this world with equal chances for the children of the 
rich and the poor; to educate seventy-six millions at home and 
twenty odd millions abroad in the principles of a true democ- 
racy and in the religion of Jesus Christ. Is not this a task to 
stagger any people? 

But delicate as our international relations in the East, 
where European powers are endeavoring to extend their mon- 
archies over an ignorant and confused people, now are, and 
responsible as is our duty to the dependent peoples whom we 
have already undertaken to help, our problems at home are 
even more difficult and vital. Our great financial problem is 
only half solved; the negro problem still hangs over us like 
a great dark cloud; the difficulties of governing millions of 
peoples in great cities are increasing as population and wealth 
increase. In the government which overthrew kings and heredi- 
tary lords by its first act, we have bred up the new aristocracy 
of wealth. A plutocracy threatens through the agency of trusts 
and combinations to destroy liberty and commerce and to 
enslave the laborer and the tradesman. Once the best land in 
the world for the poor but able young man, the United States 
is rapidly becoming as fast bound by caste and custom as are 
the older countries. The country which once called the honest 
laborers of all lands to come and build here free and happy 
homes, is now in danger of becoming the seat of a new slavery. 
Greedy corporations oppress their workmen until they break 
out in strikes which paralyze many branches of industry, destroy 
wealth, and throw thousands of innocent people into distress. 

These are only a few of the dangers that face us at home. 
Are they not enough to occupy all our thought, to exercise all 
our love, to consume all our energies without undertaking to 
civilize millions of oriental races or to mediate between the 
great powers who would rend old China to pieces ? Many of 
our best men still believe that we should continue to live in 
our continental isolation, and that we should say to Europe 
and Asia, '*Fight your own battles to the death, and civilize 
the yellow races if you can. We will live apart in this happy 
land, and keep it for our children forever. " But many others 
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believe that God in His providence called this people on the 
first of May, 1898, to come out from that happy isolation and 
to take its place among the nations of the earth and under- 
take its share of the work of civilizing and Christianizing the 
world. If this nation has a destiny it is to teach the world 
the glorious doctrines of the ideal democracy and of the 
religion of Jesus Christ, which are essentially the same thing, 
because they both are founded upon the doctrine of the broth- 
erhood of all mankind. 

Such are a few of the questions which face us to-day and 
call loudly for brave, intelligent citizens of the republic. But 
serious as are the problems that face us in our nation, it seems 
to me that those which we will have to solve in the South are 
greater still. 

In the first place let us be frank with ourselves and seek 
an honest answer to the question : How has it come about that 
the South stands to-day in more perfect political isolation than 
she was ever in before except when she voluntarily went out of 
the Union and surrounded herself with armies and forts ? A 
** Solid South " was certainly excusable ; it was necessary once, 
but is it not a menace now, a menace, not so much to the 
country we all love and to the causes we must all work for, 
as to our own beloved Southland itself? This grand **01d 
Dominion," the mother of the soldiers who won our liberties 
and of the scholars who wrote our constitution, and this South- 
land, the training ground of the statesmen who through all 
the years have piloted the affairs of our ship of state, this 
land of Washington, Jefferson, Madison and Monroe; of Jack- 
son, Clay, Calhoun and Hayne, the very home of American 
valor, manship, completely isolated politically, her representa- 
tives almost entirely shut out of the inner councils of the 
nation ; this is a situation that must sadden the heart of any 
lover of his country, north or south, east or west; but it con- 
cerns us of the South, and especially the scholars of the South 
most of all. The discussion of the causes of this unfortunate 
isolation would necessitate the introduction of political ques- 
tions, which are out of place here. However we may differ as 
to its causes, we cannot differ in our views of the duties which 
this situation creates for southern people, and especially for 
southern teachers. We will all agree that it is a situation 
which can not be tolerated by a noble people like ours for a 
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length of time. The southern people can not be isolated and 
shut out of the affairs of the nation for very long except by 
their own acts. It is our duty as the teachers of their youth 
to open their eyes to the perils of their situation and to train 
them for a less prejudiced and a fuller citizenship in their own 
great republic. If we had done our full duty in teaching them 
the principles of history, political science, economics and 
finance, and especially in inculcating a broad patriotism and 
unselfish devotion to principle as against the practice of mis- 
erable little pettifogging politics, may be we would not now be 
caught in this absurd and unfortunate condition. From the 
southern standpoint, then, fellow-teachers, our first duty is to 
train liberal-minded, large-hearted citizens not of a state only, 
not of the ** Solid South'' merely, but of the United States 
and of the world, in which we are to be in the next century 
the leading nation. 



THE DEBASEMENT OF COLLEGE DEGREES AND 

ITS PREVENTION. 



BY PRESIDENT CHARLES E. TAYLOR, WAKE FOREST 

COLLEGE, N. C. 

A short time ago I received a communication from the 
principal of a North Carolina academy to the following effect: 
An institution in an adjoining county to his own, though in 
another state, while doing about the same work as his, in 
quality and amount, has a college charter and gives college 
degrees. My correspondent has discovered that his academy 
is placed at a considerable disadvantage and that he is suffer- 
ing therefrom. Young men and women are sent forth from 
the competing institution as masters and bachelors of arts, 
and in his communication to me, my friend raised the question 
whether, as a means of self-protection, he would not be justi- 
fied in asking our legislature for a charter which would give 
him like privileges. He saw the absurdity of it all and did 
not wish to take this step, "but," said he, '' no other course 
seems open to me." 
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This incident had turned my thoughts afresh into a not 
unfamiliar field, and I was still feeling a glow of sympathetic 
indignation when Dr. Dabney's letter was received, in which 
he invited me to prepare a paper for this occasion. In a rash 
moment I accepted the task, and in a thoughtless moment I 
mentioned the very large subject *' College Degrees, '' which 
may have appalled or amused you when you read it in the pro- 
gramme. Perhaps it will be a relief all around if I straight- 
way put up some fences in this wide territory. 

The only question which I propose to discuss is whether it 
is possible to recover for the old historic degrees their former 
value and dignity. 

Perhaps our appreciation of their dignity will be freshened 
and enhanced by a glance at their historic development. They 
seem to have been an indirect outcome of the brilliant career 
of Abelard in Paris. For more than thirty years, in spite of 
conflicts with, and condemnation by ecclesiastical and civil 
authority, this independent thinker taught the hundreds who 
were attracted to him from all parts of Europe. His disciples 
became more bold and independent than their master had 
been. This led to the revival of an ancient law which forbade 
any one to teach without a license from the chancellor of 
Notre Dame. This authority agreed to issue licenses to those 
whose fitness shoulH have been certified by the masters under 
whom they had studied. This license, which we would now 
call a diploma, designated its recipient as a master of arts, — 
that is, a competent teacher of the seven liberal arts. This 
agreement, which was a compromise measure, was made in 
1218, and marked not only the origin of our academic degrees, 
but also the beginning of the University of Paris as an exam- 
ining and degree-conferring body. 

About the middle of the seven years course of study 
required for the master's degree, students began, in the course 
of time, to state and defend prcjpositions. Each of those who 
showed merit in doing this chose or was assigned to one of the 
masters for advice, guidance and instruction. From the 
resemblance of this relation to that of the young knight — bach- 
elor to the knight banneret, the student during the latter half 
of his work for the master's degree was called a bachelor of arts. 

Within two or three centuries all the universities of cen- 
tral and northern Europe were modeled after that of Paris. 
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The degree given by these, which corresponds to our master of 
arts, is doctor of philosophy. The words master and doctor 
both mean teacher ; and philosophy is the pervading principle 
of the liberal arts. 

Oxford and Cambridge, in England, had long been educa- 
tional centers. But during the thirteenth century the great 
universities were founded and were organized in scrupulous 
fidelity to the example of' Paris. Thus Paris was a fashion- 
setter in education as it has since been in costume. 

Early in the history of American institutions, and owing 
to the peculiar conditions of colonial life, the bachelor's degree, 
instead of remaining only a half-way house, was made an end 
in itself and was provided with terminal facilities of its own. 
This was in New England, but it may not be uninteresting to 
notice, parenthetically, that the first, though abortive, attempt 
at higher education in America was the granting in 1619 of ten 
thousand acres of land for a college at Henrico, the original 
name of the city in which we are gathered to-day. 

Perhaps it will never be possible to restore the dignity of 
these degrees to the relative position once occupied by them. 
In former times the possessors of them were lofty and isolated 
and infrequent lights. In our time education has become so 
diffused that the whole general level has been raised, and 
individual lights shine less brightly when the whole sky is 
luminous. Excellent colleges and universities have multiplied 
until now there are many, where once there were few, who 
claim the right and really deserve to hold these degrees. But 
do not these facts make it all the more important and impera- 
tive that credentials should be inspected? If there were very 
few bachelors and masters, there would be more plausible 
excuse for lowering barriers and admitting the unworthy. But 
there is no need to go into the highways and hedges when the 
house is already well filled. 

Some of us who can look back forty years or more can 
recall the respect — I had almost said reverence and awe — with 
which in our boyhood we regarded a man who had won his 
master's or bachelor's degree. I say a man, for women then 
were neither bachelors nor masters. It may be questioned 
whether the boys of to-day entertain such a feeling. 

Perhaps there is no better proof of the change which has 
come to pass in the estimation of at least the bachelor's degree 
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than is to be found in the report made a few years ago, after 
exhaustive enquiry, by committees of The American Academy 
of Medicine. The condition was characterized by them as 
chaotic, and the conclusion was reached *' that the A. B. degree 
does not represent a standard of training, and that many a B. 
S. or Ph. B. of one college represents more nearly the average 
qualifications for the A. B. degree than does the A. B. degree 
itself, as given by some other college.*' They found it neces- 
sary to declare that to be "a bachelor of arts from a respectable 
institution of learning," the time honored requirement for 
admission into the better medical colleges, was no longer ade- 
quate, because largely meaningless. 

Three years ago the question was thoroughly ventilated in 
the National Educational Association. In that meeting Presi- 
dent Rogers, of Illinois, spoke with decision and vigor of a class 
of institutions which were bestowing degrees upon unworthy 
applicants. *' They graduate them,'' said he, " after an attend- 
ance for the allotted period without scrutinizing too closely the 
extent of their ignorance and confer upon them a degree which, 
in theory, is supposed to stand for high attainments. This sort 
of thing, impossible in Europe, should be made impossible in 
America. Such a condition of affairs is demoralizing beyond 
question. The tendency of it is all in th« direction of low 
standards. It destroys the value of degrees. It imposes on 
the public a class of educational charlatans and works injury 
to the students whom it falsely pretends to educate. It mul- 
tiplies the difficulties in the way of those institutions which 
are endeavoring to do their work according to the highest 
standards." 

I do not propose to discuss the lamentable tendency in 
America to multiply academic titles and degrees until the real 
significance of a degree is obscured ; nor whether the study of 
Greek should be insisted on ; nor the extent to which elective 
studies should be allowed in an A. B. course. Few there prob- 
ably are who would any longer dispute the fact that results 
have in most cases justified the admission of elective studies 
and that, under reasonable limitations, when offered by an 
institution which is adequately manned and equipped, they 
open as true a road to genuine scholarship as is offered by rigid 
curricula. President Gilman summed up this whole matter 
admirably when he said, ** It is not essential that any one cur- 
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riculum should be followed in order to attain to the degree of 
bachelor of arts," but ** it is essential that the candidate who 
receives that degree shall have received much instruction in 
ancient and modern languages and literature, in mathematics, 
in the natural and physical sciences, and in historical and 
moral studies. * * It is also essential that the candidate 
should pursue these studies in a public institution, under com- 
petent instructors, for a definite period, in a systematic way, 
and be subjected to examination." 

Now, most of us know that the bachelor's degree, to say 
nothing of the master's, is not infrequently conferred on can- 
didates who fall far and lamentably short of these requirements. 
Not a few so-called colleges in the South and elsewhere are not 
sufficiently manned and equipped to warrant their conferring 
degrees at all. The distinguished editor of a southern religious 
newspaper is said to have been asked as to the educational con- 
dition of a state from which he had just returned. His reply 
was, *' Wonderful progress; they already have seven universi- 
ties, and, when I left, were cutting the pine poles for another." 
And you have heard of the college president who surprised the 
people in a section which he was visiting by his knowledge of 
the thoughts and plans of his faculty until they discovered 
that this august body was composed of the president and his 
wife! 

When inadequately manned and equipped institutions con- 
fer degrees they do an injustice to other schools which are 
doing just as good work, but which do not offer degrees. They 
also injure those colleges which are really doing thorough and 
honest college work, presenting, as they do, paths of less resist- 
ance to regular college degrees. They injure all higher educa- 
tion by watering and diluting the sum total of scholastic honors. 
They decrease the value, to some extent, and impair the dignity 
of every degree in our country. 

Many of the class of institutions to which reference has 
been made are occupying useful spheres. We need many more 
of them. But we need them as academies, not as colleges. It is 
not their right to exist, but only their right to confer degrees 
which is here challenged. 

Since the above was written, I have happened upon the 
following sentences from Professor Griffen, of Pennsylvania: 
*' The interests of learning and the credit of the fellowship of 
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scholars require that the title of bachelor of arts be kept in 
its original repute. It is a grave injustice that one who has 
gained the degree at great expense of money, time, and labor 
should find that others have gotten it upon so much easier 
terms that it becomes almost worthless as a guarantee of acqui- 
sition." 

Can anything be done for the elimination of the abuses 
to which I have referred, and for the protection of the value 
of college degrees? Perhaps not. And yet the end would be 
worth the effort. Therefore, I venture to mention three prac- 
tical suggestions. 

1. It is gratifying to know that there is a growing ten- 
dency to name (in parenthesis), whenever one's degree is men- 
tioned in print or in writing, the name of the institution which 
conferred it. Should this practice become universal, a long 
step would have been taken toward the mitigation, if not the 
removal, of the evils referred to in this paper. But this alone 
would not be sufficient. 

2. May not the desired end be reached through legislative 
action in the several states? The protection of the value of 
college degrees is already recognized by some states as one of 
their legitimate functions. Is there any good reason why this 
should not be the case in all the states? The several states 
give to boards of trustees the right to confer degrees. This is 
a recognition of the principle involved in control of the degree- 
conferring power. It carries with it the right and perhaps the 
obligation to exercise supervision of the privilege bestowed. 
Lawyers, physicians, pharmacists are required to pass exami- 
nations given by state authorities before they are allowed to 
solicit patronage. The conferring of bogus degrees is made 
punishable by law. These and many other instances at least 
suggest that there would be nothing irregular or exceptional 
in the control by the several states of requirements for degrees 
conferred by chartered institutions. 

We have railroad commissions, labor commissions, insu- 
rance commissions. Why may we not also have educational 
commissions, one of whose duties should be to supervise, and 
in some cases to revoke the degree-giving power? Some of 
our southern states already have boards of education. But, 
so far as I am aware, none of these have exercised, even if 
they possess, this supervising and revoking power. Would it 
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not be clear gain if these boards possessed and exercised faith- 
fully this authority ? 

The fact that an institution has already been chartered 
and endowed with authority to confer degrees would be no 
barrier to supervision by the same power which gave the 
charter. This is a principle which is well established in law. 
There is an implied condition that the privileges and fran- 
chises of a corporation shall not be abused. Corporations, 
moreover, are subject to such reasonable regulations as legis- 
latures may, from time to time, prescribe, and which aim to 
secure the results for which the charter was granted. 

Since the decision in the Dartmouth college case, it is cus- 
tomary for the state to reserve the right to amend or repeal 
charters without the consent of the corporations. This right 
is now generally provided for by the general law or constitu- 
tional provisions. 

Of course, the laws for control of degrees which are now 
in operation in New York and Pennsylvania would not for 
many years to come be applicable within the bounds of our 
association. These provide that no institution shall receive 
the power to confer degrees unless it has property to the 
amount of $500,000.00, has six professors whose entire time is 
devoted to giving instruction in college classes, has a four 
years' course of college study, and whose requirements for 
admission, in New York, cover four years of high-school work. 
If a financial standard, only one-tenth as high, should be 
adopted in our southern states, 108 out of the 1(54 '' colleges " 
which now have the privilege would be debarred from confer- 
ring degrees. 

These laws indicate the general direction in which our 
legislatures may cautiously and wisely move. The specific 
recommendations of the National Educational Association 
three years ago are worthy of careful consideration, at least, 
by the general assemblies of all our southern states. 

8. Even in the absence of legislative action, the dis- 
cussion and ventilation of irregularities in the conferring of 
degrees cannot but be helpful toward their removal. 

A decided stand and formal deliverance by such an asso- 
ciation as this will call attention to these evils and will help 
to create a public o[)inion which will be potent in their correc- 
tion. Action on the part of one single state, or by a state 
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teachers' assembly would not be sufficient. Those who are 
persecuted in one city would find it easy to flee to another. 

This is no new subject, a few salient points of which I 
have tried to present. It is old and trite. But the fact that 
the abuses show little sign of abatement, and the practical 
importance of the whole matter, are my excuse »nd warrant 
for projecting it afresh into the arena of discussion. This era 
of awakening and transition in educational conditions in the 
South is our opportunity for insisting that, while absolute 
identity in course of study is not to be sought or expected, all 
certificates of attainment shall be of genuine and nearly uni- 
form value. 



THE STUDY OF NATURE. 



BY ALBERT H. TUTTLE, PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY 

OF VIRGINIA. 

The paper which I have the honor to present to you on 
this occasion is a discussion of the place and value of the 
systematic study of the phenomena and laws of nature, chiefly 
as related to higher education: as distinguished from *' nature 
study " ; the latter term having, at present, a definite and 
technical meaning, as denoting an important branch of pri- 
mary education based upon the examination of natural objects; 
a successor to (and a great improvement upon) the ''object 
lessons " of a few years ago. 

Nature study, of the sort to which I have just referred, 
is frequently regarded as something new; to many it is the 
hitest fad. It is in reality as old, if not as time itself, at least 
as intelligence: the brutes practiced it before man was; they 
practice it incessantly to-day ; and the more knowing among 
them teach it assiduously to their ofl'spring. It is the very 
life of the savage; and in civilized lands wise parents incul- 
cate their children therein long before they send them to the 
kindergarten or the school. It cannot altogether cease as long 
as life endures; that it should ever be largely held in abey- 
ance is a great misfortune. From it has sprung the inquiring 
habit of mind which is the prime essential of progress, and 
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they do well who insist upon its importance, and claim for it a 
place at the very beginning of all well ordered education. Its 
one essential condition — and this is all essential — is, that with 
the civilized man (as it always is with the savage and the 
brute) it should at all times be both real and purposeful. 

Out of such nature study has grown the extended and sys- 
tematic study of nature of which I purpose to speak to-day. 
Essential to the very existence of the savage, and restricted by 
him chiefly (but not wholly) to the things immediately con- 
ditioning that existence, it has been extended by civilized man 
out to the bounds of space, back to the beginnings of time, 
and deep into the mysteries of life itself. Its origin was in 
the immediate needs of the individual ; its outcome has been 
the advancement of the race. Its objects were at the outset 
wholly material ; its inspiration at present is an unquenchable 
desire to know. The mental acumen engendered by its prac- 
tice gave that power to conquer the environment which made 
civilization possible, while each advance in civilization has in 
turn afforded ampler means, greater time, and larger opportu- 
nities for its pursuit. The hour allotted me would not avail 
merely to cite — far less to describe — the steps by which it has 
advanced; or to call over the long roll of the names of those 
who from the beginnings of history have been eminent for 
their knowledge of the world about them. Suffice it to say 
that each of the great civilizations of the past gives evidence 
in its history or its remains of marked progress in some direc- 
tions at least along these lines; while their records of their 
greatest men preserve the names of those who were pre-emi- 
nent in their knowledge of nature and her laws. Two instances 
may be given, representative at once of two great civilizations 
and of two important stages in the progress of knowledge. It 
is recorded of the great king of Israel — great in wealth as in 
power; great alike as statesman, jurist, philosopher, and poet, 
whose very name is to-day a synonym for wisdom — that he 
spake of trees, from the cedar which is in Lebanon even unto 
the hyssop that springetli out of the wall. He spake also of 
beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes. 
Solomon was beyond question a great naturalist ; doubtless, also, 
he was of a type (not yet altogether extinct, perhaps fortu- 
nately) whose knowledge altogether extensive and exact, was 
of facts rather than of relations, the organization of which 
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had not yet passed beyond the classifying stage. It is also 
well known, though often too well forgotten, that the great 
master of those who know — and of those who teach as well — 
was also a great naturalist ; but in a newer and larger sense. 
Aristotle was not only a great accumulator of facts, but a great 
discerner of relations. Acute and accurate as an observer, he 
was also far seeing in his generalizations. He saw and boldly 
proclaimed the truth that well ordered conceptions of things 
metaphysical must be based on accurate and intelligent knowl- 
edge of things physical. By him the study of nature was 
systematized; and with him science was born. 

The multitudinous but discrete facts which in large meas- 
ure constituted the earlier nature-knowledge may perhaps be 
likened to the myriad individual drople.ts of the rainfall, each 
watering and rendering fertile its little spot of ground, then 
sinking into the soil to wait another outcome ; the systematic 
study of nature since the days of Aristotle has become a stream 
which has continually grown broader and deeper, fed by the 
indispensable raindrops. Its course has not always been tran- 
quil, nor its waters invariably clear and pure. Mankind's first 
nature study was, as I have indicated, necessarily for imme- 
diately practical ends: his researches up to the present day 
have often been for eminently practical purposes, and rightly 
so ; in his desire for material benefits, however, he has too often 
tried to force the hand of nature — a thing not easily done. One 
of America's brightest thinkers has wittily said that to the 
practical man no knowledge is of worth that is not somehow 
convertible into meat, medicine, or money ; in the pursuit of 
these the professed worshipper of science has often gone off 
after strange gods. He has sought for power without labor, 
and has toiled wearily and unsuccessfully to devise perpetual 
motion ; he has desired the joy of existence without the penalty 
of growing old, and has wasted his years in seeking to discover 
an elixer of life; he has coveted unlimited riches, and has 
impoverished himself in the vain quest for the philosopher's 
stone; while the follies and vagaries into which his selfish 
aims have led him have been accredited by the unthinking to 
the science of which he professed to be a master. 

The philosopher's stone has been found when men have 
ceased seeking for it. It came to some men long ago ; many 
have not attained it yet. Under its transforming touch the 
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desire to learn for selfish ends has been changed into a pure, 
sincere, and resistless longing to know the truth ; and this has 
become the mighty solvent under whose influence the drops 
from the alembic come clear and pure; the candid heatAvhich 
purges the dross within the crucible and leaves the shining 
metal ; the healing cordial which prolongs and ennobles life. 
By its power the crooked ways of alchemy became the straight 
(but by no means easy) road of chemistry; the hallucinations 
of the astrologist were transformed into the sane and lofty 
visions of the astronomer ; the vagaries and nostrums of the 
quack have been replaced by the teachings of sanitary science. 
Inspired by it, men of clear vision and single purpose have 
sought and have found ; they have grasped the great ideas of 
the extension of space, with its vision of infinite possibility; 
of the indestructibility of matter, with its corollary of infinite 
existence ; of the conservation of energy, with its evidence of 
infinite power, and the continuity of life, with its assurance of 
infinite being. These are the foundation concepts on which 
has been erected within our day the enduring structure of 
modern science. 

The education of the ])a8t, like the science of the past, has 
had its history and its evolution (which is only another name 
for the same thing). I cannot stop to survey it here, nor do I 
need to before this audience. It is enough for my present 
purpose to say that, in spite of the cackling over what he 
deemed a new act of oviposition of one of the greatest, wisest , 
and vainest of mankind, the race has always taken all knowl- 
edge to be its province; and in all real education the study of 
nature has had a place, though not always a certain one. The 
education of the past, like the science of the past, was in great 
measure incoherent and unorganized; it was often informa- 
tional rather than disciplinary. Its ends, indeed, were not 
always clearly discerned nor its means examined. It is one of 
the greatest achievements of the wonderful century that in it, 
as never before, education its^^lf has been a subject of earnest 
study; its possibilities and purposes liave been clearly con- 
ceived; its methods have been carefully analyzed; its agencies 
submitted to the closest scrutiny. Most of all, its fundamental 
unity has l)een discerned. There is to-day a nexus between 
the kindergarten and the university which the dame school and 
the cloister of the past never dreamed of. In spite of its many 
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and great imperfections — and how many and how great they 
are none know better than educators themselves — we can to-day 
speak of an educational system. For the wise administration 
of that system all of the great realms of knowledge have been 
called to meet in council ; and in that great concert of the 
powers science sits on no precarious throne, nor borrows leave 
to be. 

What part, then, has the study of nature in the education 
of to-day, and particularly in higher education? What does 
higher education mean? I shall enter into no discussion of 
the latter question, but this much I think I can surely say : 
A young man ought in some way to be taught to obBer\"e 
and remember, to compare and to judge, to reason clearly and 
accurately, and to express his conclusions correctly and easily. 
This is discipline. While acquiring it, he should, ae far as 
possible, be brought into sympathetic contact with the best 
knowledge of his day concerning the universe in which he lives 
and of which he is a part ; the literature and history, the greatest 
acts and the highest thoughts of his own and other peoples, 
and the philosophy which expresses our best efforts to explain 
alike man's own nature and the material world which is the 
scene of his activities; which apprehends, if it does not com- 
prehend, the unity which underlies all things knowable, the 
beauty which pervades the universe, and the truth which trans- 
cends the things of time and space. This is culture. Both 
discipline and culture are essential to liberal education, the 
imparting of which is first and always the duty of the college 
or the university. 

If what I have said of liberal education is true, I think 
that we shall all agree that the study of nature should form an 
integral part thereof; but what part? Discipline requires that 
a few subjects should be well and thoroughly studied. It is 
desirable in the interests of culture that the horizon should be 
made as wide as possible. How to use its available forces 
toward both these ends, in the most efficient manner practi- 
cable, is the duty and the problem that daily confronts every 
college. It is a problem that can not be solved in the same way 
by all colleges, nor can it be solved by any one college for all 
time — that is, if the college is a living organism and not a dead 
machine. In the solution of this problem we are confronted, 
however, not so much by theories, in which we may agree» 
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but by couditions, which may vary. Two of the most constant 
of these variables are probably for most of us an embarrass- 
ment of riches as regards the means from which we may 
choose, and an embarrassment of quite a different sort as 
regards resources wherewith we may provide. Unwise crowd- 
ing of the programme and undue depletion of the treasury are 
alike dangers, which calls for a careful scrutiny of educa- 
tional values. Such scrutiny of the values of the various 
branches of science may certainly be made with profit. 

The earlier naturalists studied nature almost indifferently 
in all her aspects. Later on, as curiosity deepened into earnest 
inquiry, and information ripened into knowledge, they found 
themselves divided into two great companies ; those who studied 
the forces of nature and those who collected and examined the 
things which exist. The former study was conveniently known 
as natural philosophy, its votaries as philosophers; while the 
members of the second group became the naturalists in a 
stricter sense, and their province natural history. Each of 
these groups has in modern times undergone farther segregation 
into several distinct bodies of knowledge, but this is the pri- 
mary cleavage plane. Like all true planes, its thickness is 
imaginary; and since nature is one, and since the forces of 
nature can be seen to act only in and upon the things which 
exist, the currents of thought must constantly pass and repass 
across it; but its existence is a necessity of the human intel- 
lect. On the one side of it stands the experimental, on the 
other the descriptive sciences. Each of these groups has a 
distinctive method and value, and each should certainly be 
represented in a well ordered scheme of education. The sciences 
of both groups call for the constant exercise of the powers of 
observation and directly aid in the training of the perceptive 
faculties. This training is, however, on the one hand intensive, 
on the other extensive. Those of the first group agree in that 
each seeks to direct all the powers of the mind upon a single 
phenomenon or a group of phenomena, to set it in various 
lights and aspects, to modify its conditions and eliminate those 
which are unessential, and to define it precisely in terms of 
certain recognized units. Those of the other agree in that each 
engages itself with an account of that which it finds in nature. 
Though it may at times study the efiect of modified conditions, 
it does so only as an aid to the recognition of things as they 
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are; it seeks to describe the multitude of things with which it 
deals by the accurate use of a proportionally large vocabulary, 
and to define the fundamental relations that exist between 
them by statements in most cases incapable of formulation, 
and by laws which can by no possibility be submitted to mathe- 
matical analysis. Those of one group call upon the student 
to devise; those of the other to discern. To the first group 
belong, among others, the sciences of physics and chemistry ; 
botany and zoology may be mentioned as representative of the 
second. 

I have already expressed my conviction, which I hope that 
you will share, that at least one representative of the two great 
groups of sciences should form a component of any scheme of 
education entitled to the name of liberal. That the experi- 
mental sciences have a disciplinary value is, I think, generally 
recognized. I am not so sure that this is the case with the 
descriptive sciences. Some farther comparison of the two 
groups may, therefore, be of service, and may lead to a truer 
conception of the distinctive value of each. With the difference 
in method which I have brieflv indicated is associated another 
difference that is still more important to the educator. It may 
be suggested by the fact that the members of the first group 
are often designated the exact sciences; while those of the 
second have been rightly called the sciences of moral proba- 
bility. The method of the first is, as I have said, chiefly experi- 
mental ; the results obtained are in most cases readily verifiable ; 
their final statement is always an equation, and inability so to 
state them is an evidence of their incorrectness ; they may be 
submitted to mathematical analysis, and upon such an analysis 
may be })ased the prediction of the results of further experi- 
mentation. The method of the second is, as we have seen, that 
of observation into which experiment can enter but to a limi- 
ted extent : the results obtained are rarely verifiable ; they admit 
of no mathematical statement, and it is hence impossible to 
express them in the form of an equation. While the conclu- 
sions of the former, therefore, present themselves to the mind 
as things proven, tliose of the latter are in reality moral proba- 
bilities only. I may, perhaps, say that the logic of one is 
demonstrative; that of the other tentative. 

To afiirm the tentative character of the conclusions of 
the descriptive sciences and to designate them as moral proba- 
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bilities only, which is for many minds to place them but one 
remove beyond more or less well-supported conjecture, might 
at first sight appear to cast grave doubts upon their import- 
ance as means of mental discipline. I wish, however, to 
direct your attention to the fact that the method and the logic 
involved are exactly those which we need constantly to apply 
in all the affairs of every day life. We are hourly called upon 
to generalize from our observations, to perform tentative rea- 
soning processes, and to arrive by this method at conclusions 
whose correctness may be of the highest importance. The 
successful man in every walk in life depends for his success 
upon the readiness and accuracy of his conclusions, based as 
they must be upon such data as circumstances may afford him 
under conditions which he can rarely control ; from which he 
must infer what are for him important truths, though in 
reality only moral probabilities supported by preponderating 
evidence. Well-supported conjecture is all that we have to go 
upon in most of our dealings with our fellowman; it is, 
therefore, highly important that we learn to conjecture wisely 
and to judge accurately whether or not our conjectures are well 
supported. A discipline which offers to the mind in its forma- 
tive stage problems of constantly increasing complexity, which 
are capable of solution in no other way, is, therefore, certainly 
of primary importance. 

If it be granted, then, that one (at least) of the experi- 
mental and one of the descriptive sciences should be included 
in our scheme, we are next confronted with the question, 
which one ? which, that is, in each group, may from its educa- 
tional value, rightly make the first claim upon our preference? 

We shall be guided to an answer by the consideration of 
certain fundamental principles. In the first place, we must 
remember always that we are considering here the direct and 
earnest study of nature. Information about nature is valu- 
able; and such information rightly imparted and intelligently 
received is profitable unto the edification of a well-informed 
mind, which is certainly one ol)ject of education; but its dis- 
ciplinary value is not distinctive, and beyond the incidental 
training of the memory, is slight. Demonstration is one 
thing, observation is quite another; and sciences whose con- 
tent is such that the student cannot be brought in large 
measure into direct personal contact with the things and 
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phenomena with which they deal, or whose distinctive methods 
are such as to make their practice impossible to the student, 
while they may rightly find place in a liberal and well-ordered 
scheme, cannot be considered in connection with the first place. 

We »hould recognize as our second principle that, among 
those sciences whose subject matter is capable of experiential 
treatment, those are of highest value which present to the 
student the greatest number and variety of problems whose 
solution he may hopefully undertake; and which are .capable 
of arrangement in a series of gradually increasing complexity, 
leading from simple principles to higher generalizations ; whose 
material is most ample and most readily available to the 
student. The importance of these considerations is, I think, 
obvious. 

Bearing in mind the fact that we are now asking which 
sciences shall have first place, I may say that, in my judgment, 
the first of these principles excludes from consideration all but 
the four sciences which I have already mentioned; namely, 
physics and chemistry from the first, and botany and zoology 
from the second group. My time will not permit me to express 
my reason for not considering the others. I wish, however, to 
express my conviction that each of them may, when properly 
taught, be made the means of discipline of great value; and 
that all of them should find place in the work of the university, 
though not necessarily in that of the college save as informa- 
tion studies. 

Between the two sciences named in either group there is 
less to choose; each may be made to impart efticiently the 
characteristic discipline which in its case we have in view; both 
may well find place in a well ordered scheme. I believe, how- 
ever, that the application of the second principle which I have 
stated will lead to the conclusion that of the experimental 
sciences physics, and of the descriptive sciences botany should 
first be chosen. Here, again, the limit which I am fast 
a])proaching renders impossible a discussion of the reason for 
this choice. I must pass on to a statement at least of some of 
the conditions under which, in my judgment, the study of 
nature should be pursued, whatever field be chosen. 

It is a difficult and a delicate matter to indicate how much 
time should be devoted to each science. I think it is reasonable, 
however, to say that what has aptly been called the reputable 
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minimum for a liberal education would barely be attained by 
a single yearns continuous work. If the student can enter 
college with some real, though elementary training in the 
science in question, the work of a single year may be made to 
carry him to a point where it really becomes to him an organized 
body of knowledge. If, however, the work of the first year is 
largely introductory, a second year's work ought to be possible, 
if not required. I wish to urge, however, that this is only the 
minimum. The meagre allotment of time made to the study 
of nature in many of our colleges is defended by some who 
claim that they see no distinctive benefit (other than informa- 
tional) resulting from such study. They wouM object strenu- 
ooflly to a like judgment of the value of the study of Latin based 
on the attainment of a tolerable knowledge of the forms and 
the ability to translate Caesar or Virgil indifferently well ; or 
of mathematics which went no farther than elementary algebra 
and solid geometry. 

The appliances necessary for the prosecution of the work 
can be briefly stated. A laboratory is in each case the prime 
essential ; a lecture room is a convenience, which may be dis- 
pensed with ; a laboratory is indispensable; and by a laboratory 
I mean a place equipped with such apparatus as is necessary 
for the thorough prosecution of the work undertaken, whether 
it be little or much, provided in duplicate in due proportion to 
the number of students that are to use it. 

Of far more importance than time allotment or material 
equipment is the teacher. It is essential that he should be a 
man of liberal education ; that he should have at least that repu- 
table minimum of acquaintance of all the great departments 
of knowledge which will render him broad minded and catholic ; 
appreciative of the values of other disciplines, and modest 
regarding his own. No narrow-minded or half-educated man 
has any place in any college professorship, no matter what may 
be his attainments in any one subject. He should be well 
trained; he should have far more than a reputable minimum 
of attainment in the science which he professes, and some- 
thing more than that minimum in the sciences most nearly 
allied to it. He should be alive; his knowledge should l)e 
not that of the time when he left the university, but that of 
to-day; it should be not accumulated in his memory merely, 
but organized into his very being; he should not be a full cis- 
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tern, but a fountain of living water. He should be devoted; 
his work, which is teaching, should always receive his best 
efforts; he should be abreast of the knowledge of his time, 
and may be so happy as to lead it at times ; but he must always 
teach. The most brilliant investigator, if he neglects his 
teaching, is out of place at a college ; his true position is at a 
university, one of whose great functions is the advancement of 
learning. 

The final and crowning^ essential, the end for which time, 
equipment, and teacher all exist, is that the work shall be well 
and thoroughly done; better one science — and any one — rightly 
taught, than half a dozen trifled with. For student and teacher 
alike it should have neither the fag ends of time nor the 
residuum of strength. It is all important that it shall be real ; 
the study of nature, and not of books about nature. To recite 
through a treatise, look more or less thoughtfully at a number 
of experiments performed by some one else, and to solve the 
mathematical problems given in the book or by the teacher 
may be profitable — though I doubt it — but it is not physics; 
to commit to memory a text-book of the anatomy of plants, 
and to learn by hook or crook the Latin names of a few score 
of flowers, duly pressed, labeled, and pasted to sheets of paper — 
a handful of hay wasted — is not botany, but a melancholy 
farce. Better a year — I had almost said a month — of real work, 
than four years of mockery. Small possessions may go with 
righteousness, while there may be an abundance that is wicked. 
No college that is worthy of the name can do all that it would, 
but any college can, and every college ought to do what it under- 
takes to do, well. 

I must close with a few words — and they shall be few — 
concerning the results that may be expected from the study of 
nature regarded as an integral part of a system of education 
whose acknowledged ends are information, discipline, and cul- 
ture. The utility and the value of the knowledge acquired by 
such study is so obvious and so generally conceded that I need 
do no more than mention it. As regards discipline and culture 
(and I need not separate them), I think that we may claim 
that it gives, as nothing else can, a special and distinctive 
training of the powers of observation, reasoning, and judg- 
ment; that it inculcates attention to little things, and thus 
imparts accuracy, which leads to intellectual conscientiousness; 
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rightly pursued, it should lead to the avoidance of prejudice, 
and the abandonment of preconceived notions ; it culminates 
in that sincere desire to know the truth which is the beginning 
of intellectual, as of other freedom. Intellectual freedom 
begets openness of mind ; and from this springs a liberal sym- 
pathy with all knowledge. The study of nature widens the 
intellectual horizon and gives breadth of view ; it quickens the 
aesthetic element in our nature, and increases our sensitiveness 
to the beauty that is about us. May I say that it imparts true 
humility? Assuredly, into this kingdom, as into a greater one, 
none can truly enter, save as little children. To such, as to 
no other, it reveals the glory of the universe, and makes known 
the power, the wisdom, yes, and the goodness that are manifest 
therein ; through it we apprehend the infinite ; from the sincere 
and earnest study of things temporal we are inevitably led to 
look upon the things eternal. From science rightly pursued 
we are brought, as by no other way, to sit at the feet of phil- 
osophy, toward which, indeed, all true knowledge tends. One 
who in his day and generation labored mightily for the advance- 
ment of learning has pointed out at once the steps of our 
progress, and the spirit which should dwell in the true student 
of nature; let us hear his words: ''For these three be the true 
stages of knowledge, and they are as the three acclamations, 
Sancte! Sancte! Sancte! Holy in the description or dilatation 
of his works; holy in the connection and concatenation of 
them, and holy in the union of them in a perpetual and unchang- 
ing law." 



THE GREATEST PRESENT NEED IN SOUTHERN 

EDUCATION, 



By ADDISON HOGUE, WABHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY. 

What is this '^Greatest Need?" Is it better teachers? 
Surely the demand for them is most urgent, when we contem- 
plate the woful waste of time and effort on the part of children, 
because of the ineiliciency of much of the teaching they receive. 
We do indeed want better teachers, but we want something 
else first. 
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Is it longer school terms, that the efforts of the teachers 
may not so often have to, be like the efforts of Sisyphus, who 
got his rock to the summit, only to see it rush headlong to the 
plain again, with all his work to begin afresh ? This, too, is a 
sore need, but I do not mean that. 

Is it the need of libraries, those literary reservoirs, whose 
streams, when well directed, do so much to bring fertility to 
the waste places of our educational domain ? The South is 
sadly lacking in this great department of education, but neither 
is that my theme. 

Is it, then, the need of better equipment for our schools 
and colleges in the way of laboratories for the study of the 
natural sciences, that we may keep pace with the advancement 
along these lines ? The need is admitted, but something else 
lies back of it. 

Is it the need of industrial schools and institutes of tech- 
nology, that we may learn how to develop our great material 
resources without having to rely upon outsiders ? This indus- 
trial independence I hope soon to see ; but I do not count it as 
by any means our chief desideratum. 

This greatest need, in my judgment, is to have our south- 
ern men of means become fully impressed with our necessities 
along all the lines that have been mentioned, and to have them 
recognize that it is to their enlightened and patriotic liberality 
that the South must look to supply the only means by which 
these objects can be attained. '* Money answereth all things," 
says the Good Book ; and money alone will enable us to sup- 
ply our various needs. If we want better teachers we must 
oiler better salaries. Longer school terms will cost more. 
Libraries and other school equipment cannot be expected to 
walk in of themselves; it takes money to procure them. And 
technical schools will require generous endowment. Hence, I 
argue that it is time to begin a campaign of education by 
educators for education. We must get our southern people 
trained to the noble habit of liberally endowing our educa- 
tional institutions, counting this as one of the wisest and most 
etlective ways in which they can exhibit a true and lofty 
patriotism. 

Why do I say ''southern men of means'' ? Have not gen- 
erous givers from the North come to our help with open-handed 
liberality ? They assuredly have, and they deserve the fullest 
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and most grateful recoguition for their benefactions. But is it 
not high time that this pecuniary dependence on other sections 
of our country should cease ? The South showed its intense 
desire for political independence by the long war it waged in the 
hope of achieving it. Having failed in that, shall it also be 
said of us that we lost our independence in other ways as well? 
And shall we show ourselves not merely content to receive the 
noble gifts of large-hearted outsiders — a thing to which no 
possible objection can be raised, when this help is voluntarily 
oifered — but also willing to keep up our habit of begging from 
them? We do this in spite of the fact that there is probably 
not a well-established and reputable college in the South that 
has not trustees and alumni who are able to add very mate- 
rially to its endowment and equipment, and who would do so 
if they could be brought to take the same interest in their col- 
leges that men in other parts of the country take in their insti- 
tutions of learning. And if those who cannot give much would 
at least give what they reasonably can, or would make bequests 
in case they cannot give in their lifetime, we should soon begin 
to see a marked improvement in the finances of our colleges. 
Chicago University is still very young, but the great city is 
proud of the great university, and her citizens have shown 
their interest by giving largely to its support. Its splendid 
observatory is the gift of one man ; and several years ago 
President Harper said to President Wilson of Washington and 
Lee University : *' I know of fifty wills in Chicago that contain 
legacies to the university, ranging in amount from five thou- 
sand dollars to one million dollars," If the presidents of all 
the southern colleges were asked how many southern wills they 
know of with legacies for their institutions, is there any reason 
to believe that they would niach this number ? Not long ago 
I knew of two wills with legacies for Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, one for one hundred thousand dollars (which has begun 
to be paid), and one for five thousand dollars; but both of 
these were from northern donors, just as more than one-fourth 
of our total endowment came from that princely benefactor of 
his race, Mr. George Peabody, and consideral)le sums l)eside8 
came from other generous friends in the North. Cannot the 
united efforts of the friends of southern education begin this 
campaign and bring al)out a better state of alYairs ? We have 
had some noble instances of what can be done for our institu- 
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tions by our own people. We honor these givers and pray that 
their example may prove contagious, becoming first epidemic 
and then remaining endemic. 

For a long time after the war conditions at the South were 
such that our colleges could not receive much assistance from 
our own people. But the war has been over now for thirty-five 
years. We have quite a number of very wealthy men in the 
South, and a much larger number of men who are well to do. 
Surely our appeal to them should not be in vain. We make 
the appeal first on the score of a lofty patriotism. When we 
were engaged in a war for the defence of our liberty, our people 
did not hesitate to lavish life and treasure. But when the 
enemies to be overcome are ignorance and illiteracy— enemies 
that fight with such unrelenting stubbornness ; when the victo- 
ries gained are bloodless and tearless, building up instead of 
destroying ; when the cause is everywhere recognized as being 
one of the very noblest to which any man can devote his efforts 
or his fortune — when all this is true, shall our appeal to the 
loftiest patriotism be unheeded ? Shall our southern states lag 
in the rear of the march of progress in educational matters, 
and that too at the very time when our papers delight to record 
our material growth ? 

The Charlotte Observer, in its leading editorial of Novem- 
ber 20th, said: 

"We are not ungrateful for gifts by northerners. We 
merely think that they should be voluntary and not begged for. 

*'The South is no longer poor. Cotton lavishes wealth in 
her lap. At ten cents the farmers are this year making 
money; the spinners and weavers tearing down the old mills 
in order to build new ; even the long-neglected cotton-seed has 
proven an unexpected source of wealth. Southern business 
men are getting rich." 

And the Times-Democrat , of New Orleans, in a strong edi- 
torial on the same subject, said, in its issue of November 21st: 

''It is not tlie first time, and probably will not be the last, 
that The Times- Democrat has directed, the attention of its 
readers to this very subject; and we have been both pained 
and mortified when the total of the benefactions for the pur- 
poses of education has been added up at the year's end, and it 
has turned out that scores of millions of dollars have been 
donated or bequeathed to colleges and universities at the 
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North, whilst southern colleges and universities have scarcely had 
had scores of thousands of dollars donated or bequeathed to them. 

*'It is the usual excuse, of course, that the South is poor 
and the North rich ; and that, therefore, the South cannot be 
expected to contribute like the North for educational purposes. 
Nobody expects that the South can contribute dollar for dollar 
with the North whether for education or for anything else; 
but it is reasonable enough to expect that the South should 
contribute for education according to her means. And this is 
what the South has neither done nor is doing. Education in 
its higher grades is suffering from semi-starvation in the South 
in comparison with education at the North." 

The Outlook for August 4, 1900, concludes an article on 
** Educational Progress " with the following paragraph : 

** Last of all, among the significant features of the year in 
education, which ended on January 1, must be counted the 
fact that during the previous twelve months nearly seventy 
millions of dollars was contributed by private donors to edu- 
cational ends in the United States. When the Outlook, early 
in the year, reported this amount as sixty millions, and called 
attention to the fact that it was equal to about one-half of one 
per cent, of the profits of the year, it understated the gene- 
rosity of Americans toward education. It is a great gain that 
so much money should have been added to our educational 
capital, but the real significance of the gift is to be found in 
the willingness of such a great number of individuals to share 
their prosperity with the country along the highest lines of 
growth and life." 

As further bearing on this topic the following quotation 
will be of interest. It is from College Administration, the 
latest work of Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President of Western 
Reserve University. He says (pp. 197-198) : 

''America has entered into an era of great beneficence. 
Fifty years ago Abbott Lawrence gave $50,000 to Harvard Col- 
lege to found the scientific school which bears his name. * * 
But to-day a gift of $50,000 is not at all called ' munificent,' 
and indeed it awakens small remark. * * A gift of $1,000,000 
to education is now more common than was the gift of $50,000 
fifty years ago." 

What do our schools and colleges stand for ? Are they 
needless luxuries to be enjoyed by a favored few? Does it not 
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still hold good, that, next to religion, intellectual enlighten- 
ment and the wide diffusion of sound education are the truest 
badges of a highly civilized and prosperous people? What 
country does not feel it to be a severe reproach, or at least a 
fearful handicap, if its illiterates form an abnormally large 
percentage of the population? And if we consider merely the 
material advancement of our country, it is coming to be more 
and more recognized that the training and mental discipline 
given by a good college education is needful for business men 
who are to be leaders in their sphere, in view of the increasing 
complexities of modern business and the wide range of inter- 
este involved. 

On the score, then, of a broad and enlightened patriotism 
the appeal of southern educators to southern men should find 
a prompt and generous response. The cause is worthy enough 
to fill the loftiest ambition ; and if there exists any sincere 
doubt as to the urgency of our needs, there are hundreds upon 
hundreds of southern men who can furnish instruction upon 
this point. I will mention only one factor in our needs that 
will be promptly appreciated. The lowering rate of interest 
is of course lessening the revenues colleges draw from their 
investments. Within about a year Cornell University has had 
to re-invest a million dollars at a rate lower by about one and 
one-half per cent. 

The desire to have one's name held in honor and gratitude 
after death is a great incentive to noble deeds — one of the very 
greatest, in fact, implanted in us. How can a man build a 
better monument for himself or for some one he loves than to 
become the benefactor of his race by giving to some good insti- 
tution and thus enabling it to bestow increased advantages 
upon successive generations of youth ? Can a man in any way 
more greatly multiply the good he does ? It is a difficult thing 
to keep one's self in remembrance. We fall into the great 
stream that is hurrying the generations to the other shore, and 
a little ripple is made for a moment. Then the wat-ers become 
smooth again, and how many of our fellow men are going to 
know that we ever lived ? Or, to ask a much more important 
question, How many, without knowing anything about us, are 
going to be made better because we have lived? But a man 
who connects his name with some well-established institution 
and puts it on a firmer and broader basis ; or who is the 
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founder of some really needed school, may be vei;y sure that 
he has reared for himself a monument more durable than brass, 
and has besides that created a fountain of blessing whose 
streams may continue to flow for centuries, enriching many 
lives that would else be barren and fruitless. His gift is like 
the quality of mercy, in being twice blessed. It blesseth him 
that gives and him that takes; and in this case the receiver of 
the blessing is indefinitely multiplied as years and centuries 
roll by. 

It may be thought by some that I am assuming too much 
as to the duration of these benefits. Why may not this invest- 
ment be lost, like any other ? Well, of course it may; but 
as a matter of fact our colleges have usually proved to be 
almost, if not quite, the very safest places in which to invest 
funds. They are not money-making institutions, and they 
cannot aff^ord to take undue risks. Dr. Thwing says, on page 
162 of the work above referred to : 

** It is therefore just to infer that the great sum intrusted 
to the American colleges is invested well — well in point of 
security, well, also in point of income. The financial manage- 
ment of the colleges in the United States has, on the whole, 
been abler than the management of the banks of the United 
States. In a word, there is no investment so safe, there is 
no investment so certain of rendering the service which it is 
ordained to render, as money intrusted to a well-established 
college." 

And again, pages 198-199: 

* 'Ordinary fortunes are dissipated after being held for two 
or three generations. Therefore money given to a college is 
money saved — saved not only for the next generation, but 
saved also for endless time. Therefore, the man who gives to a 
college can, with a reasonable degree of assurance, feel that he 
is founding a trust which shall be perpetual in its beneficence 
to humanity." 

Is it said that such statements are mere generalities, based 
on what an interested person likes to believe ? Then let me 
give several instances which I think will be of interest, espe- 
cially the last one, as it concerns a southern institution. 

1. President Eliot in liis inaugural at Harvard, in October, 
1869, made these statements : ''One hundred and ninety-nine 
years ago [230 at the present date] William Pennoyer gave the 
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rents of certain estates in the county of Norfolk, England, 
that * two fellows and two scholars forever should be educated, 
brought up, and maintained ' in this college. The income from 
this bequest has never failed ; and to-day one of the four Pen- 
noyer scholarships is held by a lineal descendant of William 
Pennoyer's brother Robert. So a lineal descendant of Gover- 
nor Danforth takes this year the income of the property which 
Danforth bequeathed to the college in 1699." He adds this 
remark, which I commend to the attention of business men : 
" In the whole life of the corporation, seven generations of 
men, nothing has ever been lost by the malfeasance of officers 
or servants. Testators look first to the trustworthiness and 
permanence of the body which is to dispense their benefac- 
tions." 

2. In another address delivered in 1891, President Eliot 
says: *'In still another way the well-conducted university 
encourages beneficence of private persons for public objects ; 
it gives reasonable assurance that the benefaction will be con- 
tinuously useful, and will be preserved to do its work century 
after century. No smallest gift made to Harvard University 
has ever been Jos^" [Italics mine.] He then mentions several 
small legacies to Harvard dating from 1681 and 1727, and then 
adds: *' Whoever gives wisely to a strong university plants 
the most fruitful of seed, which will fructify for centuries." 

3. To come south and mention only one instance: George 
Washington, in 1796, gave to a modest school in Rockbridge 
county, Va., some shares of canal stock valued at twenty thou- 
sand dollars. The shares appreciated in value until in about 
1830 they were worth fifty thousand dollars. * Liberty Hall 
Academy ' changed its name to Washington Academy, in honor 
of its generous donor. The school developed into Washington 
College, and then into Washington and Lee University; and 
this institution after the lapse of over a century receives each 
year three thousand dollars as income from Washington's origi- 
nal gift of twenty thousand dollars ! 

Let me emphasize the point that colleges are not money- 
making institutions. If they have freely received they also freely 
give. No student pays to a college anything like what his 
education at the college really costs. The colleges lose money 
on each student, the loss Ijeing made good by the fact that 
generous men, by their endowments, have enabled the colleges 
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to sustain this loss. We cannot repay this to the noble dead 
except in one way — one of the truest ways of showing grati- 
tude — we can imitate their example, and ''pass it on." 

For many years past the South has been building up on its 
material side, and has not done much for its schools beyond 
the sums required by taxation. But now that we have so 
largely built up our waste places, and have made good the 
losses caused by war and by the complete overthrow of our 
labor system, is it not full time for us to set about repairing 
our losses in the educational line, and so equipping our colleges 
that they may rank with the best in the land? We cannot 
doubt that our southern men will be generous to their literary 
institutions when they really understand the situation, and 
when they remember the noble prominence the ante-bellum 
South had in educational matters,* which should be an added 
incentive to us to retrieve our lost ground as soon and as fully 
as we can. 

If, now, what I have said is the truth, and if it is whole- 
some and timely truth, then let the preaching of it in public 
and private be seriously undertaken by all who believe that the 
prompt and generous support and extension of southern educa- 
tion in all of its departments is the dictate of sound policy and 
wise statesmanship. From pulpit, platform, and press, let 
our people be instructed as to the urgent needs of the work, the 
greatness of the opportunity, and the grandeur of the privilege 
that is offered them. For, as Socrates says, "the prize is a 
noble one and the hope is great." 



THE PRIVATE COLLEGE AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 



HARRISON RANDOLPH, PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE OP CHARLESTON. 

An inquiry into the character of institutions of higher 
learning in the United States discovers conditions in a way 
unusual in the history of educational development. Scattered 



*0n this point see the interesting statistics given by Dr. Curry on 
p- 87 of the Proctedings of the Trust ces^ of the Peahodif Educatwn F und ^ 
at their twenty-eighth meeting, where he also gives a striking quotation 
from Dr. Ruffner's report for 1873 as superintendent of public instruction 
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over a wide area are centers of the higher learning of every 
size and degree, which possess endowments great and small, 
buildings rich and plain, equipment complete and scanty; 
which represent every shade of creed and opinion, and are 
acted upon by influences as varied as they are numerous. Yet 
how natural that it should be so. The vast scale of things 
here, the immensity and the rapid development of our resources, 
the diversity of the elements worked upon and of the forces at 
work — these factors, together with the clear understanding 
from the foundation of the republic — experiment that it was — 
of the supreme importance of institutions of higher learning 
within the reach of all, account in full for their number and 
their diversity. Washington tells Congress that '* nothing can 
better deserve its patronage than the promotion of science and 
literature ; that knowledge is in every country the surest base 
of public happiness; but that in one in which the measures of 
government receive their impressions so immediately from the 
sense of the community as in this, it is essential"; and as the 
realization of the truth of this principle has penetrated into 
the intelligence of the people, sects and societies, states and 
individuals, have vied in aiding, enlarging and creating institu- 
tions of the higher learning. 

But amid this diversity there are types. The common 
purpose of colleges and universities necessitates similarity in 
essentials ; but differences in origin and in means of support 
determine classes ; and when it is found that these external 
differences have occasioned variations in work, in tone, in 
character, in influence, the distinction becomes of importance. 
One of these types is the American private college ; private, 
in that it does not owe its origin nor its maintenance to the 
state ; a college, in that it dges not attempt post-graduate work, 
nor technical and professional instruction. The term thus 
excludes state institutions and the large and stable private 
foundations whose wealth enables them to undertake profes- 
sional and graduate instruction, and there remains the small, 
so-called classical college. This, perhaps, is a misnomer 
to-day ; for while it insists upon the importance of humane 
letters in educational work, the small private college cannot 
be said to ignore the natural sciences. Yet the name clearly 
sets the class apart, and carries with it qualities which are 
known and felt. The American private classical college is 
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small ; and while, therefore, it loses perhaps the inspiration of 
numbers, it is usually well ordered, well balanced, with a 
valuable personal element in its instruction. It is poor, and 
therefore narrow in its scope ; yet from this very limitation it is 
cautious and conservative. 

But even though small and, as a rule, poor, the private 
classical college cannot, I think, be adjudged an insignificant 
factor in educational development here in America. Figures 
are significant, and a brief glance at statistics might be appro- 
priate. In the sixteen states which comprise the territory 
covered by the Southern Educational Association there are 
twenty-three universities and schools of technology, whose 
faculties, equipment and endowments are such that they deserve 
to be called great institutions of learning; there are in these 
same states sixty-seven small colleges, the grade of whose work 
entitles them to the name, with an average faculty of ten pro- 
fessors, and an average annual income of $15,000. In the 
twenty-three large institutions 1,270 instructors teach 14,985 
students at an annual expenditure of $1,895,182; in the sixty- 
seven small colleges 1,048 instructors teach 16,080 students at 
an annual expenditure of $1,050,261. Though mere external 
signs, these figures seem to show a share for the small colleges 
in higher education in the South by no means insignificant. 
Yet there is at times a disposition to deprecate the compara- 
tively large number of these institutions in our section, and 
to point out the dissipation of power in the disconnected efforts 
of many small activities where there might be the economy 
and the increased energy of centralization. But when I think 
of the effect upon a community of an institution of higher 
learning in its midst, of the influence upon its intellectual tone 
and taste of a body of men with high ideals and purposes, of 
the incentive to its youth in an earnest and well ordered student 
body near at hand ; when I remember, moreover, the poverty 
of our people, the greater expense of seeking advantages away 
from home, and the consequent dependence of many a youth 
upon the opportunities alt'orded by his immediate locality; 
whe«, above all, I reflect upon the extraordinary and serious 
spectacle of our people living side by side with an alien and 
inferior race in closest contact, and hence under lowering influ- 
ences at once pervasive and insinuating, I am inclined to rejoice 
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at the presence among us of the sixty-seven small colleges as 
well as of the twenty-three large institutions. 

So, because of this body of sixteen thousand students in 
our section, who look to the small private college for their 
highest inspiration, because of the million dollars which are 
spent annually on its support, because of the wide extent 
of territory over which it exerts its influence for good, we 
are, perhaps, justified in thinking it an element in our educa- 
tional system worthy of our consideration. But mere num- 
bers, whether of teachers, students, or endowments, are but 
external signs ; and before rating the value in education of the 
small college, we should examine its work and results, its 
influence and effect on educational thought, and should inquire 
whether it has not elements of value which are absent or inef- 
fective elsewhere. This inquiry has been made from several 
standpoints. For example, regarding the student, the value of 
the close personal contact in a small college with the teacher, 
and its effect on thoroughness of instruction, have been noticed ; 
with reference to the institution itself, its freedom from the 
dangers of overgrowth ; or regarding the country at large, the 
advantages of a wide distribution of educational forces. But 
in the matter of general educational policy, the influence of 
the small college on educational theory and opinion seems to 
me especially striking; and it is in this last aspect I wish 
briefly to note a few points, not in the hope of presenting 
something new in a subject that has been already well worked 
over, but believing that we have here an element in the pri- 
vate classical college which is worthy of re-statement, and 
which has a special bearing on the work of the public school. 

The attitude of the small American college is distinctly 
one of conservatism. Formed in many cases directly on the 
model of the English college, it caught and retains something 
of the spirit that animated the latter, the spirit that regarded 
"liberal knowledge," "liberal arts and studies," "liberal edu- 
cation" as the "especial characteristic or property of a uni- 
versity and of a gentleman." Placed in the midst of a great 
industrial community like the United States, it could not fail 
in some measure to catch the spirit of its environment, and it 
responds, therefore, not a little to the demand for practical 
utility in education. Yet, on the whole, it is by its very limi- 
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tations cautious and conservative. It cannot afford an indul- 
gence in the alluring educational experiments which tempt and 
attract the college departments of some of our great universi- 
ties. It stands, more than any other factor, for an abiding 
belief in the old ideas, modified, certainly, to meet the needs 
of the day, but this in moderation and with a distinct avoid- 
ance of all that is reactionary or revolutionary. It is, there- 
fore, a restraining influence in the domain of educational 
activity. 

It requires but a cursory glance at the theories of educa- 
cational reformers and at their efl'ects on educational policy 
and practice to show that here, as well as in other spheres of 
human activity, the restraining influence holds an important 
place. In the brilliant assaults, for instance, which the cham- 
pions of the natural sciences— eminent reformers that they 
are — have made for fifty years and more uj)on the old estab- 
lished college curriculum, can we doubt the value of the 
restraining influence of conservatism? Is the consensus of the 
best educational opinions to-day in favor of the extremes urged 
by Spencer and Huxley and their followers ? Is it in harmony 
with Huxley's utterance, that he ** was glad to see mere literary 
education and instruction shut out from the curriculum of Sir 
Josiah Mason's College, seeing that its inclusion would proba- 
bly lead to the introduction of the ordinary smattering of Latin 
and Greek " ? Is there not rather a leaning toward the well- 
balanced middle course, which Matthew Arnold has called '* the 
ideal of a general liberal training to carry us to a knowledge 
of ourselves and the world"? The rejection, he points out, 
of the humanities by the realists, the rejection of the study of 
nature by the humanists are alike ignorant. The middle course, 
recognizing both alike, is the true reform. 

And has not this been the story of all educational reforms — 
daring, original, sweeping ideas, tempered by the force of 
restraining influence ? Tlie great reformer is always ahead of 
his time. The world is not prepared for his ideas. There is 
need of preparation. The full and immediate application of 
his principles would be an evil. Let his theories and opinions 
undergo the test of years of contention. They will lose noth- 
ing by it. Genius that he is, his principles are true for all 
time. 
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And thus from the time of Montaigne, who first ran 
athwart the bookishness of the Renascence, and of Locke, with 
his contempt for the universitiy studies of his day, and of 
Rousseau, the least practical but the most influential of edu- 
cational reformers, down to Spencer and Huxley of our own 
generation, the best results in all movements for educational 
reform have been obtained by the combination and balance of 
daring originality and sweeping criticism with the restraining 
influence of conservatism. 

Now, some element of restraint in educational matters 
seems to me especially important here in America. In all 
spheres of action we see exhibited a thirst for experiment, a 
spirit of change, dissatisfaction with the old because it is old, 
and belief in the new because it is new. In our educational 
affairs also these tendencies are distinctly shown, and espe- 
cially dangerous are they with us, in that we lack the two 
forces which act as restraining influences in England and con- 
tinental Europe — first: the traditions of a past with all their 
deep-rooted power; and second: the mandates of a body 
representing a strong centralized national government, which 
assumes authoritative direction and control over educational 
matters. The first is especially conspicuous in England, where 
Oxford and Cambridge, Winchester, Rugby, Harrow, and Eton, 
with their historic associations and traditions, with their pride 
and their power, stand as bulwarks in the way of a crude or 
ill-considered educational policy. Again, in most of the 
countries of continental Europe *'the idea of a sound civil 
organization of modern society has been found to involve the 
idea of an organization of secondary and superior instruction 
by public authority, by the state," and reliable and unbiased 
authorities tell us that '* these foreign governments which we 
think so offensively arbitrary do at least take, when they 
administer education, the best educational opinion of the 
country into their counsels." In America we have neither the 
one nor the other. With the same independence of single insti- 
tutions as England, the same freedom of action of individual 
schools, we have not the restraining influence of two dominant 
centers of conservatism like her two great universities. With 
a system of public schools in the individual states of the 
union as elaborate perhaps as those of France and Germany, 
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we have not the restraining influence of an authoritative body 
like the High Council of Education in France, representing the 
national government and exercising control over educational 
matters throughout the nation. It may well be that the latter 
is not the solution for the problems of school establishment 
and school administration with which we have to contend, and 
that we, in being free from the tyranny of traditions, are per- 
haps to be congratulated. But the point I wish to make is 
that, in lacking both these factors, we lose the desirable fea- 
tures as well as the undesirable — we lose the power they exert 
as restraining influences. 

And yet never was a restraining influence in educational 
matters needed more than it is needed to-day. We are still in 
a period of uusettlement and confusion brought about by the 
reforms in educational policy which the modern world required 
and demanded. There are earnest and encouraging efforts in 
all departments of education to realize the ideals of the modern 
spirit; but in periods of this kind there are many readjust- 
ments to be made, many problems to be solved, many difficul- 
ties to be met, and efforts toward these ends must at times 
result in false tendencies. One of these, I cannot but think, 
is the tendency toward elective studies in secondary schools. 
This has been, perhaps, the most essential feature of all recent 
attempts at school reform, and it has found its broadest field, 
especially in the North and West, in the public schools. As 
the study of humane letters has gradually lost its pre-eminent 
place in education, other subjects far too many have been 
crowded in, until to-day we are face to face with the dangers 
of a still increasing multiplicity of subjects, and are guilty, I 
fear, of the error which Cardinal Newman predicted fifty years 
ago, "of distracting and enfeebling the mind by an unmean- 
ing profusion of subjects; of implying that a smattering in a 
dozen branches of study is not shallowness, which it really is, 
but enlargement, which it is not.*' The plan of elective studies, 
though urged on other grounds as well, has seemed a happy 
solution, a ready escape from these dangers. But the tendency 
to base the school on elective studies, I cannot but think, is 
false. The introduction of a subject into a school course 
merely because it is useful knowledge or because it may accord 
with the tastes of certain pupils is vicious. It fails to recog- 
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nize the two-fold office of education which Newman so aptly 
distinguishes, first, "the preparation for knowledge," and then 
** the imparting of knowledge in proportion to that prepara- 
tion." Is the teaching of sociology or economics to a pupil in 
a secondary school **the imparting of knowledge in proportion 
to his preparation"? Are courses in the '* history of educa- 
tion " and " instruction in the present problems and tendencies 
in education," which a recent champion of the elective system 
solemnly urges for the secondary school, suitable for pupils of 
that school? I may be wrong, but I am old-fashioned enough, 
and *' behind the times " enough, firmly to believe that they 
are not. 

Analyze this tendency to base the school on elective stud- 
ies, as a recent writer has done, into the two tendencies which 
it really covers, and we see how it is at variance with the office 
and end of education. *'We have on the one side," he says, 
*' the desire to adjust the school work to the final purpose of 
the individual in practical life, which means beginning pro- 
fessional preparation in that period which up to this time has 
bepn given over to liberal education. We have on the other 
side the desire to adjust the school work to the innate talents 
and likings of the individuals, which means giving in the 
school work no place to that which finds inner resistance in 
the pupil. In the first case the university method filters down 
to the school ; in the second case the kindergarten method 
creeps up to the school. In the one case the liberal education 
of the school is replaced by professional education ; in the 
other case the liberal education is replaced by liberal play." 
Instruction, however agreeable or even useful, is not always, 
and certainly not for this reason only, that which will *' carry 
us to a knowledge of ourselves and the world." 

The attitude and policy of the American classical college 
is distinctly antagonistic to these tendencies. It holds to the 
old notion that the ideal liberal training is best attained by a 
course of studies in which the languages, mathematics, and 
the humanities form the ground work, together with certain 
sciences which are to train the mind in the scientific method, 
as well as to give some adequate conception of nature. It 
recognizes, to be sure, that we have special aptitudes which are 
born with us, and that, as Matthew Arnold says, ''the grand 
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thing in teaching is to have faith that some aptitudes of this 
kind everyone has." But it also believes with him that '*he 
whose aptitudes carry him to the study of nature should have 
some notion of the humanities; he whose aptitudes carry him 
to the humanities should have some notion of the phenomena 
and laws of nature; and, therefore, the beginnings of a liberal 
culture should be the same for both. " This principle the Ameri- 
can classical college of to-day not only holds but practices by 
excluding any real election from its freshman and sophomore 
classes. It believes that any fundamental choice of studies at 
these or earlier grades is not really election, which requires a 
breadth of view and a depth of knowledge incompatible with 
that stage of advancement, but is merely the haphazard result 
of chance and caprice, or of the more studied, but no less 
harmful, search for an easy subject. We are told, it is true, 
by an ardent believer in the elective system for schools, that 
** experience has already shown that most young people, like 
most adults, though sometimes inclined, at first, to choose the 
easier rather than the better way, when traditional restraints 
have been removed, generally learn, under freedom, to dis- 
criminate between illusory and permanent benefits, and delibe- 
rately choose what they believe to be best irrespective of other 
considerations"; but this is different, I must say, from my 
experience. 

The attitude of an institution of higher learning in such 
matters must have its effect on the schools within the reach 
of its influence. The small colleges scattered through the 
country, insignificant individually, but standing together in a 
body for conservatism, for the retaining of what is good in 
the old, do in some measure exert a corrective influence. Not 
that I would claim for them any exclusive exercise of this 
influence, nor yet would I over-estimate its importance. I 
would not care to defend the fallacy of the first, nor the nar- 
rowness of the second. I merely moan that in viewing the 
public school and the private college, I find their closest tie in 
these broad questions of general educational policy, where the 
catholicity of the one, standing for the great modern idea of 
popular education, and the conservatism of the other in its 
respect for established methods, must be of mutual benefit. 
And in this view I cannot, in closing, do better than commend 
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the present efforts toward a better organization of educational 
activities in these southern states, whereby not only the two 
elements I have spoken of will be effective, but the high school 
and the academy, the normal and the industrial school, the 
school of technology And the university, will alike unite in 
securing to the organized whole, and to each of its members, 
the diversity of view, the breadth of vision, which are so 
necessary for the solution of their common problems. The 
final acknowledgment, on the part of all educational institu- 
tions, of the authority of such an organization, membership 
in which gives weight because it means something, and whose 
opinions are sought because they are wise, is the ideal of school 
establishment and school administration here in America. 



^ 



DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 



[No minutes have been received from this department. All the offi- 
cers were absent. President S. A. Mynders, who was detained at home 
by sickness in his family, sent to the Secretary of the Association his 
regrets. The following letter from H. B. Work, a member of this depart- 
ment, explains that no business was transacted on the first day. The 
papers of H. B. AVork, L. S. London, and John T. White, though not 
read, are published here] : 

OFFICE OF PRINCIPAL OF HIGH SCHOOL, 

Whkelino, W. Va., February 15, 1901. 
Pbof. p. p. Claxton, 

Greentboro, N. C: 

Dear Sir,— In reply to your letter received this morning, I must answer that so 
far as I know there^was no secretary to the meetings of the Department of Secondary 
Education. This department was rather unfortunate In not having any of its officers 
present. On Thursday afternoon, In company with a friend, I went to the church 
where our meetings were to be held. We found some six or eight persons present, 
none of them being officers. After waiting some time and not receiving any re-enforce- 
ments we determined to adjourn, and did so, without reading any papers. One other 
person beside myself was prepared to read a paper. I do not now recall his name, 
but I think he was from MisslHrilppl. I did not return Friday to the meeting appointed 
for that afternoon. 

The adjournment on Thursday was more out of modesty, perhaps, than disap- 
pointment. No one of the readers of the day felt like urging the continuance of the 
meeting, as it would have seemed like a desire to hear himself speak. I am sorry 
that the department was such a failure. There is abundance of need for conference 
and discussion upon the work of secondary schools. If some one can be chosen to pre- 
side over that department, who will be present and give attention to the work, it 
should prove as profitable as any other. 

Very truly yours, 

H. B. WORK. 



WHAT SHOULD THE HIGH SCHOOL DO FOR ITS 

PUPILS ? 



BY PRINCIPAL H. B. WORK, WHEELING, WEST VA. 

There is in the present day a very rapid multiplication of 
high schools. It is a natural step in the evolution of the idea 
of public education. We have passed in history from the 
former subscription school to the school supported by taxes 
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levied upon the property of all citizens. We have jjassed in 
the majority of states from the voluntary appropriation of the 
privileges of the school to their compulsory appropriation, with 
certain restrictions or exemptions. Then, too, we are passing 
from a condition where the school furnished instruction in 
those branches only which are considered necessary parts of 
any education, to a position where those subjects which are 
regarded as desirable parts of one's education are provided, for 
all, at least, who care to take advantage of them. This latter 
idea has given rise to the public high school, even as the former 
idea gave rise to the primary, and the intermediate or grammar 
school. 

With the amazing increase in urban and suburban popula- 
tion, and with the rapidly developing systems of "rapid 
transit " in city and through country, there will continue to 
be a constantly increasing number of high schools. 

The public high school is not a wholly new institution. 
We should date its beginning probably from the establishment 
of the Boston English High School in 1821, of which George 
B. Emerson was head master. Previous to 18G0 the number of 
high schools grew very slowly. After that time the pace began 
to mend moderately. In the Report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education for 1889-90, the number had reached 
the total of 2,520. According to the report from the same office 
for the school year of 1890-97, the total number of public high 
schools in the United States was 5,109. This is more than 
double the number reported in 1889-90. There is an increase 
of 2,588 in seven years, a gain of 102 percent. For the period 
intervening between these two reports from which I have quoted 
tliere is an annual average increase of 809 new high schools. 
There is not a state in the union which does not have a high 
school, and they range in number from 570 in Ohio to two each 
in Wyoming and Utah. In all the territories also there are 
high schools, except in Alaska. 

In passing, also, it may be remarked that the growth in 
the number of high schools is no more startling than is the 
improvement in the quality of work which they do, and in the 
capacity for work which they have developed and exhibit. The 
extent of their courses of study and the thoroughness of their 
teaching were not exceeded by many of the colleges in the 
United States previous to 1800, and the courses of study and 
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the teaching are as good to-day, or better, in many high 
schools, than they are in many institutions purporting to be 
colleges. 

It is well always in times of such rapid development, and 
in the quick march of movements, by careful study of their his- 
tory and condition, to form, if possible, clear and definite ideas 
of their purposes and tendencies in order that we may be kept 
from error, and that we may obtain the largest possible true 
results with the least possible waste. 

The past decade, too, has been one of seething activity in 
the field of educational thought. Investigation and specula- 
tion, truth and error, liave been rife. And it is not improbable 
in view of this activity that a greater or less number of these 
schools have been influenced by this thinking; some of it good, 
some of it pernicious. It is within our province, then, in the 
midst of this turbulent sea of practice and speculation, to 
make new observations and compare our present position with 
our proper course. 

One further introductory remark. What the high school 
should do for its pupils differs from what other schools 
should do for their pupils rather in degree than in kind, for 
the general end of high school work as of education in the 
large is to furnish the pupils with right ideals of duty in life, 
and to inspire them with a deep and permanent desire to dis- 
charge those duties to tlie full extent of their several abilities. 
But this condition is an ideality, ''toward which the whole 
creation moves" with slow and halting pace. We must keep 
this end ever before us as the ultimate goal, yet it is the 
ultimate goal, and, like the religious millennium, is in the 
far future. We must have more immediate ends to aim at. 
The history of the world's progress teaches us that human 
nature approximates the perfect being at how slow a rate! 
There is an ideal humanity toward which we wish to lift the 
race, but humanity is still largely on the lower levels of duty 
and love. One of the things which the high school need not 
expect to do for its pupils is to make perfect men and women 
of them. We come, then, to consider those purposes which 
are, or are conceived to be, the most immediate purposes of 
high school work. 

I desire to speak first of the relation of the high school 
and the college, for it is the opinion of some persons at least 
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that the high school should prepare its pupils to enter college. 
The following quotation from a recent work will serve well as 
an introduction to the discussion of this topic. Says this 
author: '* The public high school came into existence to meet 
the demands of modern life. It was not the work of the col- 
lege or the university reaching downward ; nor was it the crea- 
tion of speculative philosophers. It came naturally from the 
upward pressure of the common schools, and the demand of the 
masses of the American people for a free education of a grade 
higher than that of the common schools. One of the functions 
of the high school is to fit pupils for the college or the univer- 
sity; but its chief purpose is to give the great mass of pupils, 
after they have completed the grammar school course, the 
means of acquiring an English education which shall better fit 
them for good citizenship and for the ordinary pursuits of 
life." (Swett: American Public Schools, pp. 78-74). 

An examination of educational statistics shows that less 
than one per cent, of all the students of the country are matricu- 
lated in the colleges and universities. According to the report 
of the commissioner of education (189C-97), of those enrolled 
in public secondary schools only twelve per cent, were preparing 
for college. That is, but one out of each eight pupils enrolled 
is a candidate for matriculation in higher institutions. The 
high school is a public institution, and as such it follows that 
it must aim to do the greatest good to the greatest number. In 
those places where it is impossible to provide teachers and 
equipment for both classes the curriculum must be constructed 
not from the college standpoint, but from that of the high 
school ; that is, in the interests of the eighty-eight per cent, 
of its pupils who are not going to college. 

This conclusion may be at variance with the opinion of 
the administrators and teachers in the higher institutions, to 
whose advantage it is to have the high school fit its graduates 
to take up courses of study in those institutions. While the 
college and the high school should be in as close touch as pos- 
sible, it is not within the province of the college to dictate 
where that point of contact shall be. The course of study 
must of necessity be based upon the needs of the pupils who 
form its constituency. If that course can meet the require- 
ments for entrance, well and good, for the best college prepara- 
tory course ought to be the best course preparing for good citi- 
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zenship as well. In view of these facts, ought there not to be 
considerable elasticity in college entrance requirements? 

I am not speaking now as an opponent of the colleges. 
They have done much good for the high schools in disclosing 
to us many useless practices in our work, many wasteful meth- 
ods of teaching, many unnecessary topics in our text-books, 
and so on. In all this the high school has received good. But 
it has been done from a somewhat selfish motive, which may be 
pressed to an extreme. *' Men would be angels, angels would 
be gods," ran the old saying. Colleges would be universities^ 
universities would be greater ones, while the high school must 
step up to the point once lield by the college. This is well, up 
to a certain point, but, beyond that point, it must work ill 
both to the college and to the secondary school. When it 
means such an amount of work that the pupil cannot keep 
with his class, or in the effort to do so must fail of thorough- 
ness in his work, then the high school must assert its right to 
determine its own work in accordance with the needs of its own 
pupils. It has its own sphere of work, and that sphere is not 
by the sufferance or the license of any higher institution of 
learning. 

Would the time permit it, I should desire to say some- 
thing concerning the relation of high scliools to commercial 
work and manual training, as other forces additional to the 
college which are making considerable demands of the high 
school. But I must content myself with this very brief state- 
ment: Being local in its character, and drawing the greater 
number of its pupils from those who on completing its course 
must set about earning a livelihood, it would seem that the 
high school should fit its pupils to enter at once upon their 
work, having a knowledge of its demands, and reasonable skill 
for meeting its ordinary requirements. Yet the high school 
must do more than this. It must not become merely a com- 
mercial school, or a school for manual training. 

In accordance with the idea of the greater freedom of the 
pupil, and the desire to prevent the smothering out of his 
natural bent, the high school must develop the individuality 
of the pupil ; yet a society of individualities is inij)ossible, 
hence something of individuality must be sunk in order that 
the pupil may form a '' reciprocal union with society." 
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What has been said up to this point has been in answer to 
the question from a negative point of view; an attempt to 
answer in part, at least, what the high school should do by 
excluding those things which she cannot reasonably be expected 
to do. But the high school is a positive institution and has 
positive ends in view. It is therefore proper that I should 
state some positive ends which I think the high school should 
accomplish. Let me enumerate those points here in barest 
outline, while their discussion will occupy the remainder of 
my time. 

1. The result of school work should be a definite, usable 
fund of knowledge. • 

2. The work of the high school should be such as to 
develop the mental powers. 

8. The high school should train the pupil to a skillful use 
of books and apparatus as tools. 

4. It should equip him with a rational art of study. 

5. It should train him to ready and accurate use of the 
vernacular. 

6. It should implant within him a desire for more edu- 
cation . 

7. The high school should arouse within the pupil an 
earnest desire to be a useful and patriotic citizen. 

There is nothing new in these suggestions. Yet not every- 
thing that is old is useless, and to prevent some of the good 
old things in teaching from passing away it is necessary to set 
them forth anew. There are enough new things in the schools 
to-dav. There is need for time to assimilate them. There are 
many practical, useful and attainable things of the "old edu- 
cation " which must not be lost amid the '* gilded trappings' 
of the new. The purpose of the building must not be lost 
sight of under the mass of ornament. The points here named 
ought to be attained as primary ends of the school, those others 
2is secondary. These are useful anywhere ; those in special 
spheres. These are bedrock, those subsidiary. 

The first two points are suggested by two different ideas so 
frequently set forth regarding the value of a college or high 
school training. Men say that the knowledge which they 
gained from the study of their text-books was not the most 
valuable result of their work, but that the best thing gained 
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was the discipline of their mental powers. They boast indeed 
that they have forgotten most that they had learned once from 
the text-books of the schools. A short talk by one of these 
persons will often prove that the first part of this boast is true, 
that nothing remains of the books or subjects conned over ; it 
will not prove so conclusively, however, that power to think 
well upon new topics has been gained. 

On the other hand the practice of cramming the mind 
with multifold facts, without developing power to organize 
them ; of pouring in knowledge without training in the proper 
use of it, is not wholly passed away from school-room practice. 
Either one of these plans taken alone seems to me to be wrong. 
The mental discipline theory is not complete if everything 
studied, or even the larger percentage of it, is to be buried in 
the vale of forgetful ness. The memory is man's mental store- 
house, and it should be filled, not with useless lumber, but 
with usable material ; and if our school text-books can not 
furnish us with knowledge both useful and disciplinary, then 
we still have something to learn about the making of text- 
books. The mill will turn as fast, and faster, when there is 
no grain in the hopper as when there is, but the total output 
then is noise, not flour. Noise is the main output of many of 
these so-called ** disciplined minds." 

In my judgment, both knowledge and discipline must 
result from the effort of studying, and to a large extent each 
is useless without the other. This mental machine, the intel- 
lect, must be fed, and where shall it get food if not from the 
storehouse already provided ? This is true, notwithstanding 
the dictum of Johnson, that '' knowledge is of two kinds: — 
that which we know, and that which we know where to find.'* 
A man must stand or fall oftentimes either upon what he can 
do at once, or upon what knowledge he can command at call. 
In times of crisis tluit knowledge is useless which a man knows 
where to find. That, and that only, is valuable which he 
knows. Hayne could not well have made his great speech in 
the United States Senate, nor Webster have made his reply, 
had their minds not Ijeen filled with ideas, facts, and illustra- 
tions ready at immediate command for such an occasion. It 
may be said that they did not acquire this learning while in 
the schools, but it is suflicient to reply that they began to 
acquire it there, and, year by year, it grew in amount by the 
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processes of recollection and reflection, as well as by incre- 
ment. 

That discipline of the mind which does not store it w^ith 
knowledge is incomplete. It neglects a very important faculty, 
the memory. It seems as reasonable to say that we eat for the 
power and discipline we get from the act of eating, as to say 
that discipline without learning results from study. Every 
one knows that the body grows not from the exercise of eating, 
but from the assimilation of the food eaten. So the mind will 
grow not from the mere act of studying, but from so much of 
the thing studied as becomes a part of our mental make-up. 
The mind grows by what it feeds upon. 

Finally, the idea of power or discipline apart from knowl- 
edge is pernicious. It inculcates in the pupil the idea that it 
is not necessary to remember these things — that they are not 
worth remembering. It induces a careless and power-dissipat- 
ing attitude of study. It does not fit one to meet those occa- 
sions of crisis which so often come, that put one's whole ability 
to immediate and crucial test. It is necessary, therefore, in 
my judgment, that the graduate of the high school should have 
at hand a considerable body of usable knowledge. If he has 
this he will have power also. 

(8). The high school work should furnish the student with 
a rational art of study. Some day we shall come to know, 
perhaps, that an hour's work spent by the pupil in proper 
study is worth more to him than twice that amount of time 
spent in recitation. The great end of teaching, says Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, ** is determining the learner to self-activity." 
*' The main business of the teacher is to get the pupil to teach 
himself," said Joseph Payne. Students waste time and effort 
and energy because they do not know how to study. '* To 
study " has been humorously described as " sitting at a win- 
dow with a book in one's lap and feeling bad," and how far 
short of the truth is this description for many cases? We 
have yet, as teachers, to put ourselves down to the task of cor- 
recting bad habits of study, or, what is better, having our 
pupils learn correct ones at the first. And why? Because in 
so many cases the teachers know but little better than the pupils 
how to study. If the blind lead the blind what progress do 
they nuike? Again, we keep our teachers so busy hearing reci- 
tations that they have no opportunity of seeing their pupils iu 
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study periods. In some cases, indeed, nearly all the school 
time of the pupil is occupied with his recitations, and he must 
do all his study elsewhere than at the school. 

The pupil should be taught to study subjects not text- 
books, or shall I rather say, subjects in text-books. But he 
must come to know that the subject and the book are two sepa- 
rate and distinct things ; that the subject exists independently 
of the book ; that the book is but an instrument of record and 
transmission — not a Bible to swear by. " Books are but helps," 
and they should not be made more than helps, however neces- 
sary they may be in that respect. 

The pupil must be trained in the art of concentrating his 
attention upon his work, and working with beaver-like industry 
while he does work. The character of his results must be 
judged not only by their perfection, but by the time spent in 
producing them, the amount of time differing for each in pro- 
portion to native capacity for the particular kind of work. He 
must be taught to distinguish between what is essential and 
what is non-essential ; to exclude for the time being what is 
non-essential, and to seize vigorously what is essential, and 
these processes of discrimination and directed attention must 
be continued for so long a time as may be needed to produce a 
thoroughly satisfactory result. With such an improvement in 
this matter as there is large room for making, less will hereafter 
be said of '' Waste in Education." 

(4). Growing out of this subject, and, as a mechanical 
side of it, shall I say, the high school course of training should 
give the pupil a mastery of books as tools. If books are to be 
but helps, the pupil must be taught to use his helps with 
utmost skill and power. I think it is no uncommon thing for 
the child of the school-room to mistake the tool for the work 
to be done by it. The use of the dictionary, the encyclopjudia, 
the atlas, the apparatus, is, in whole or in part, outside of the 
skill of the pupil. We send him to look up a word or a sub- 
ject. He may succeed pretty well with the dictionary or the 
encyclopi3L»dia, but if the topic be one requiring the use of seve- 
ral books other than the encyclopa»dia8, in the majority of 
cases he will not be able to find what you desire. Most books 
of the present day are supplied with indexes, but not all of 
our pupils, by any means, know how to use them. Indeed, 
they cannot take up any long article in an encyclopanlia and 
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get from it the point that you wish th^m to get, perhaps, with- 
out reading laboriously the whole article. They lack the power 
to scan the whole column and pounce upon the one essential 
point as the hawk pounces upon her quarry. 

(5). The graduate of the high school should be able to 
use the vernacular, within the limits of his interests, at least, 
either orally or in composition, with readiness and accuracy. 
The English language is our mother tongue. It is the language 
of the American school. It is a bond of union for the nation. 
It embodies the spirit of American institutions. It is a beau- 
tiful language. No other surpasses it in power or flexibility. 
No other surpasses it in the variety of moods and feelings 
which it may express. Some others may excel it in clearness 
of expression, perhaps, but that is not because the English 
language lacks capacity for lucid statement. No other body 
of national literature excels the literature of the English speak- 
ing race. 

But language like every other tool of man's invention is 
an instrument whose use must be taught. Men do not do the 
finer work of any art until they have learned to use skillfully 
the tools of their art. What tool can be of greater use to man 
than the instrument of his thought, of his emotion, of his pur- 
pose? Expression is a large part of learning, and by reaction 
increases knowledge. We know not what we know until put to 
the test of expression. Who sees clearly the limitations of an 
idea until he undertakes to map it on the written page, or to 
utter it in the presence of his thinking fellows? 

Language is the instrument of communication and of 
record, and he who would be in closest touch with his fellows 
must be skilled in its use. The high school period of the 
pupil's life is pre-eminently the period to develop the power to 
use language readily and accurately. And this should be done 
constantly and intelligently throughout the whole course. 
Whatever other languages you may teach this must be the core. 
All others should contribute to its mastery. Ancient and 
modern languages, if taught, should tend, by so much as they 
can, the more freely to open the stores of wealth and power 
treasured in the English tongue. He who has learned to speak 
and to write the mother tongue fluently and accurately has 
added a powerful instrument to the probability of a successful 
life. 
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(6). The school should implant within the pupil a strong 
desire to continue his education — in a higher school, if his cir- 
cumstances permit, by his own tuition if they do not. "It is 
the province of our schools," says Professor Page, ** to afford 
thorough instruction in a few things^ and to awaken a desire for 
more extended attainment. The instruction given should, as far 
as possible, be complete in itself, while it should afford the 
means of making further advancement; but that instruction 
which being merely superficial, neither itself informs the mind 
Dor imparts the desire and the means of future self-improve- 
ment, is worse than useless ; it is positively injurious. A few 
branches thoroughly possessed are worth more than a thousand 
merely glanced at, and the idea of changing our common 
schools to universities, where our children, before they pass 
from the years of their babyhood, are to grasp the whole range 
of the sciences, is one of the most preposterous that has grown 
up even in this age of follies." There is danger in diffusive- 
ness. The unlimited extension of courses of study and its 
natural consequent, the elective system, tend, in my judgment, 
toward superficiality. Instead of producing power, they waste 
it by diffusion. There must be power to do work, if the pupil 
goes on toward higher attainment, and the desire to go on is 
likely to be born of the mastery of a few subjects. 

(7). The school should arouse within the pupil a masterful 
desire to be a useful member of society in his own community, 
and to be a true, earnest, patriotic citizen of his country. It 
is the business of the high school to take the pupil as he comes 
to it, but to send him forth, if possible, a man in character, if 
not in stature. *' Let him first be a man." A man of courage, 
honesty, and integrity. A man having a vital, life-forming 
ideal. One who has a clear idea of the value of life and of its 
potential possibilities. A man capable and adaptable, who can 
sacrifice minor victories to achieve great principles. Who can 
go out in the hour of crisis with confidence in his ability to 
discharge his duty regardless of its personal results to himself. 
One of the *' average men" by whom the great bulk of the 
world's work is done. No idle dreamer, but a practical man 
upon the higher levels of life. 

He must be a good citizen in all the length and breadth 
and depth of that term. A man who knows his community, 
its needs, its deficiencies, as well as its possibilities. A man 
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who is willing to take his full part in the bettering and uplift- 
of his country and his race. Who loves and honors his nation's 
flag, but loves justice more, — ^justice as between men, and as 
between nations. 

The school should make the pupil a man who is master of 
himself; who knows his power — mental, moral, spiritual, phy- 
sical ; who knows also the limitations of his power and will not 
attempt that which is clearly unattainable to him. A man not 
conceited above measure, but who, while self-reliant, is humble ; 
while strong, is gentle; while courageous, is cool; a thinker 
and a doer. The world needs men of this kind, and, at the 
core of all our courses of study, must be those subjects, or 
that teaching, or that personality, or all these, that shall pro- 
duce them. 



THE DEMANDS AND REWARDS OF SECONDARY 

EDUCATION 



BY PRINCIPAL L. 8. LONDON, BRISTOL, TENN. 

In the southern states development has been very rapid in 
all phases of life, but in no way has this progress been so 
remarkable as in the line of education. The wonder is that 
the South could in so short a time overcome public sentiment 
and many other difficulties and establish a system of schools 
of so much merit. We have not had the same resources as the 
North in the way of wealth and large endowments for educa- 
tional purposes, but with all of our burdens and obligations 
we have gone forward toward the accomplishment of greater 
and greater things in the line of public education. In no 
section of our country do the enemies of public schools (if 
there be any left) dare to speak out against them. But there 
is yet a question in the minds of some as to how much the state 
should do for the pupil ; and it is along this line that I will try 
to say a few words, which if better arranged might become an 
outline of what I would like to say, had I the time and ability 
to write. It is said that about one per cent, of the school 
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population attend the higher schools, that is the colleges and 
the universities ; five per cent, the secondary schools, and the 
remaining ninety-four per cent, the elementary schools. If 
these conditions be true there is something wrong somewhere, 
unless it can be shown that an elementary education gives free 
thought and prepares one for the proper use of all of his 
powers. This has not yet been attempted, and from the efforts 
already made by all of the states to build a system of secondary 
schools, it is apparent that the state desires something more 
than the simple rudiments of an education. But there are 
some who believe that only primary instruction should be sup- 
ported by the state, and too many of us yet think of an educa- 
tion as learning to read, write, and simply cipher. In some 
way this sentiment must be overcome or we cannot hope to 
bring a speedy remedy to the evils before us. Reading, writ- 
ing, and ciphering are merely the tools by the diligent use of 
which an education may be obtained after years of patient and 
well directed labor. They are not ends in themselves, but 
means to the great end of enjoying a rational existence; and 
the state has only done a part of her duty when she fails to 
teach the proper use of the tools she has furnished. 

It must be admitted that the pupil, as young as he is in 
the primary school, and simply learning the forms and pro- 
cesses in elementary l)ranches, has but little exercise in the 
free use of liis powers, and is not capable of the development 
which would come with mature vears and instruction in sub- 
jects that require investigation and a knowledge of new rela- 
tions. The secondary school takes the pupil at an age which 
gives him many advantages that he does not enjoy in the 
elementary school, because it arouses new interest, and creates 
lofty purposes, and with the aid of a wise course of study 
properly planned, it will have great influence in conforming 
the minds of the young to the reciuirements of a thinking 
world, and in building idf^als, which to follow means success 
in life. 

With some sucii end in view most all of our states have 
endeavored to place these opportunities within the reach of 
many of her children. Wliile s(»me have done well others have 
only done partially well, and I believe that (I speak now of 
conditions in the country) to-day the great numbers of our 
children have no opportunity to attend schools giving secondary 
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instruction, even of the poorest sort. I could not insure their 
attendance were opportunity offered all, for the ninety-four 
per cent. I mentioned that never enter secondary schools include 
towns and cities as well where high schools are sustained. 

But herein lies the evil. This seems to be the weak point 
in our educational system — the great mass of the people 
learning only a little reading, writing and arithmetic, with 
perhaps a smattering of language and history. There are one- 
fifth as many students in colleges and universities as in the 
secondary schools, and there are only one-nineteenth as many 
pupils in secondary schools as there are in the primary schools. 
Notice these proportions. One out of every five from secondary 
schools attends also the higher schools, and one out of every 
nineteen in the primary schools attends the secondary schools. 
And yet the secondary school is the school for life, for the 
whole people, *'the people's college," and only one in nine- 
teen attend it. Where are the eighteen, and what have they 
done with their tools ? Are they to be laid aside to rust away 
while the owner struggles for an existence in the ruts shaped by 
those who have gone before ? This is a question that confronts 
us and we must remedy the evil if we hope to bring proper 
knowledge, conduct, and happiness to all the people. 

The great difference in per cents of attendance in the 
different schools, it seems to me, should come between second- 
ary and college instead of between primary and secondary ; 
not that I would not have all attend college, but we cannot 
hope to have even half of our pupils become college graduates, 
yet we have a right to expect the training of at least a majority 
of our citizens in the schools that are primarily intended to 
prepare for life the whole people. Whence comes our disap- 
pointment? My answer may not be satisfactory, but I venture 
to give it. The secondary schools are not what they ought to 
be, and the people do not feel the need of them as they should. 
I am not familiar with conditions in all sections of the South, 
but from all the information I have lam forced to believe that 
much of the instruction in secondary studies is required at the 
hands of teachers who do all the work in the primary depart- 
ment, and who have already much more to do than one can do 
well. This tends to weaken the power of the elementary school, 
while it does not give good results in the higher work attempted. 
In order to hold pupils in school, the work in all departments 
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should be made as efficient and attractive as possible, and when 
one or two teachers scatter their efforts in order to reach all 
the requirements in both schools, neither kind of school gets 
the full benefit and influence of the instruction, while both 
are crippled and made less attractive. I do not undervalue 
the importance of the primary school, nor would I in any way 
take support from it to give to the secondary. Rather I would 
increase their support by giving them better and more beauti- 
ful buildings, helpful apparatus, and attractive furniture. I 
would have the salaries of teachers raised, thus insuring a 
more fully equipped class of instructors. The secondary school 
should also be made as attractive as possible, by the expendi- 
ture of any reasonable amount of money. It should be fur- 
nished completely and put in charge of a sufficient number of 
trained teachers, who would by their efforts magnify the advan- 
tages of the school, until pupils would be drawn to it, and in 
a measure forced to accept its training. The pupils in the 
lower schools would find inducements to complete the grammar 
course that they might have the higher advantages. Let the 
senior class of the grammar school visit the secondary school — 
show them the chemical and physical laboratories, the library, 
the large hall, and the manual training department of their 
home. Pupils always have more interest in what they have 
seen, and the very sight of these things with a little explana- 
tion of their use will kindle anew the interest of many and 
awaken in others desires which lay dormant before. 

Parents often tell pupils that they cannot send them to 
school longer ; that they need their help on the farm, in the 
shop or store, and thus many are taken away l)efore their course 
has been completed. The reason seems to be that of '' bread- 
winning." The parent does not realize that his son or daughter 
is living well at school that living may be made better and 
better later on, but comes to the conclusion that school life 
is not worth while when dollars and cents are at stake. A 
revision, then, in the character of the school would reach not 
only pupils, but parents as well, and we might reasonably 
expect the day, under more favorable conditions, when it would 
be some reflection upon a home for the children not to secure 
the secondary school advantages. Such well equipped institu- 
tions could not be made very numerous to begin with, as the 
attendance would not justify the state's expenditure, but a few 
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could be built at first aucl then increased upon demand. In my 
own state (Tennessee) a measure was recently enacted by the 
legislature, which I consider a very important one. The bill, 
in brief, gives county courts the power to create a county high 
school and levy taxes for its support. Said school to be under 
the supervision of county board of education appointed by the 
court, and free to all pupils in the county meeting the re- 
quirements for entrance. 

This is an opportunity for any county, but the question is 
getting them to see it. Some few counties have established 
the high school, and no doubt many more would have done so 
long ago could they have seen the excellent results. Many of 
our country teachers in Tennessee have all of their training in 
elementary schools (I suppose the same is true in many other 
states), and the establishment of such schools would soon pay 
for themselves in giving back to us better trained teachers for 
the district schools. 

There are some who object to the secondary school on the 
ground that the course of study is two much subordinated to 
college and university requirements. This error seems to be 
perceived, but perhaps not sufficiently so. The primary pur- 
pose of all secondary education should be to prepare for life, 
and all other purposes should be subordinated to this one. 
The educational methods of our country have been for the 
most part scholastic. Our education is too much from books, 
and about things, rather than from the world about us and 
with things. Our aim should be the training of some perma- 
nent capacity for productiveness or enjoyment and the develop- 
ment of character. 

In the United States there are about 25,000,000 workers. 
Five per cent, of this number belongs to the professions, who, 
as a rule, have the advantages of colleges and universities, — the 
remainder in lines of agriculture, trades and commerce. What 
should we do for these? There are to-day twenty-five or thirty 
state universities sustained at great expense, besides numerous 
higher institutions supported by large endowments from indi- 
viduals — all for the aid of the few, the five per cent. 

No good citizen or lover of knowledge regrets these, nor 
would we take from their support a single dollar ; but think for 
a moment of the greater number who are deprived of these 
higher advantages. Are we dealing justly with this large class? 
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In the past men and even nations thought these not worthy of 
an education. Plato, the great philosopher, taught that the 
laboring classes needed no education. In feudal society the 
nobility and clergy alone enjoyed such opportunities, and this 
was at least one source of the power of this small class. Uni- 
versal education in Germany dates from some of her great 
wars, and her main object has been to make intelligent soldiers 
rather than freemen. Even in our own country many have 
thought of a popular education as not being a necessity and 
that the higher schools were only fit for those who entered the 
professions. But we, as well as all progressive nations, have 
grown wiser and now claim no other excuse for education at 
the hands of the commonwealth than that the whole popula- 
tion may be lifted up to a higher plane of intelligence, con- 
duct, and happiness. 

Let us, therefore, look more closely to the needs of our 
farmers, artisans, and commercial men. Let us give training 
in the things that are to be done in life. Let us encourage 
attendance at secondary schools, and see that they afford the 
training needed for those who will be our farmers, mechanics, 
and business men. This will give us better citizens, better 
county courts, better officers, better school directors, better 
l)eople, better roads, l)etter school-houses, better everything. 
Our universities and colleges would have to make new room for 
the thousands of young men and women who would be unwill- 
ing to rest with the good start already made. 

It is true that all this would cost monev, and much of it. 
We would need in the South more than twice what we get 
to-day to begin with, and more and more as we should grow. 
We might after making the start get wealthy individuals inter- 
ested, who would endow high schools and academies, thus 
helping to magnify the work of secondary education. Some- 
times I have thought that some of the millions given to one 
school would do mucli greater good distributed to smaller high 
schools and academies. I hope the day will come when some 
rich man at the North, South, or West will set the example by 
making a large donation to secondary institutions. 

It takes money to obtain good things, nothing less in edu- 
cation, but it all conies back in ten-fold ratio. No expenditure 
will give such large returns as that invested in developing 
intelligence and character. 
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MEMORY WORK IN LITERATURE. 



BY PRINCIPAL JOHN T. WHITE, CUMBERLAND, MD. 

Mr. Chairman, Teachers, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

Were I asked to name the most important subject included 
within the limits of a public school curriculum, one that would 
receive the spontaneous and unqualified indorsement of the 
teaching profession, I would acknowledge my inability to 
answer tlie interrogation. But if I were called upon to name 
the department of school work where teachers and pupils 
derive both pleasure and profit, and from which are gathered 
and garnered the most abundant harvests, I would write in 
characters ineffaceable, **Memory Work in Literature." 

Language is one of the greatest gifts bestowed upon the 
human race. By its aid we are enabled to hold sweet converse 
with our fellow men, and to clothe our thoughts and feelings 
with that wliich endures throughout the ages. Laden with 
the richest products of thought and genius the literature of a 
nation often becomes the unerring index of the life and char- 
acter of her people. So varied in its relations and so far- 
reaching in its results, it is invested with an interest and an 
importance that cannot be fully estimated. 

Daily should we weave the golden threads of literature 
into the warp and woof of character. There is no sound more 
delightful to human ears, no picture more pleasing to human 
eyes, no emotion more dear to human hearts, than the thoughts, 
the sentiments, and the creations found in the beautiful regions 
of poetry. A noble poem, an inspiring hymn, or a patriotic 
song will linger in the memory, proving an agreeable com- 
panion at the post of duty, cheering and comforting in the 
weary or lonely hour, and bringing sweet consolation when 
passing through the dark and silent valley. Then let us wan- 
der through the meadows of poetry inhaling the rich and 
precious perfume of her countless flowers whose divine essence 
will be forever breathed in the cloudless realms of eternity. 

The teacher who is particularly interested in this subject, 
and devotes a fair portion of the time allotted to school work 
to a careful reading and study of some of the masterpieces in 
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literature, is laying a foundation on which will tower a lasting 
monument in coming years. 

The family hearthstone and the evening lamp are silent 
witnesses of the many pleasures that sweeten and adorn home 
life. What joy and comfort are given to parental affection 
when the son or daughter who has been carefully directed in 
this particular, can join the social circle, and, in a natural, 
easy, and graceful manner can entertain the gathered company 
by reading or reciting a beautiful production in prose or verse. 
How many weary hours are sweetened when passed in the com- 
pany of our greatest authors. They speak to us in pleasing 
accents and transport us into those regions of beautiful 
thoughts and sentiments where our hearts and aspirations are 
directed toward the contemplation of that grand ideal for 
which we are and were created. 

Of the many temptations surrounding the youth of our 
country there is none more pernicious in its influence or more 
deadly in its results than the low and poisonous literature of 
the present day. Slowly but insidiously this habit steals upon 
them until it is difficult of eradication. Here the teacher who 
is well read in standard literature can wield a powerful influ- 
ence and can direct and fashion the literary bent of many a 
youthful mind. In many instances the home surroundings of 
our pupils are such as to appeal most strongly to the teacher's 
calling, and in no other way can these difficulties be so suc- 
cessfully met and overcome as through the medium of well 
directed reading. Here teachers and pupils are brought in 
contact with the thoughts, the sentiments, and the opinions 
of the world's great thinkers, and amid the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the school-room can find sweet and wholesome 
recreation at these fountains of truth and wisdom. 

The method to be pursued in this department of school 
work is governed largely by conditions and surroundings. 
Environment is an important factor in all great undertakings. 
Unlike many other subjects included in the regular curriculum 
this work can be readily adapted to all grades, from the youngest 
pupils in the primary department to the most advanced in the 
grammar or high school course. Great care must be manifested 
on the part of the teacher as to the character of the material 
selected or the desired object may be entirely defeated. Expe- 
rience in this direction, and personal observation of the work 
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attempted and results accomplished by other teachers, have 
fully convinced me of the necessity for careful and thorough 
preparation along this line. The earnest, conscientious teacher, 
fully realizing the many responsibilities attached to the pro- 
fession, and desiring to measure up to these requirements, will 
consider it not only a duty but also a pleasure to present for the 
consideration of his pupils the best he is capable of giving, 
and *' Memory Work in Literature" is no exception to the 
rule. 

Pupils of the primary department should not be confined 
to mere '* nursery rhymes,'* but they should be treated to some- 
thing of a higher and more ennobling character. These ** little 
ones," as they are termed, are quick to perceive the many 
beauties with which they are surrounded, and they are eager 
and willing to drink in the sweet, refresliing water from these 
pure and inexhaustible fountains. Under the skillful manage- 
ment of a teacher interested in this direction an amount of 
work almost incredible can be accomplished. Indeed, some of 
the best memory work in literature brought to my notice has 
been done in the primary grade. As it is the intention that 
the fund of information gained by the pupils in this department 
should be increased when they are placed in the keeping of 
those in charge of other and higher grades it is equally fitting 
that each successive teacher should give a fair portion of time 
and attention to the literary work already begun, or upon the 
foundation so carefully j)repared will rest a structure threaten- 
ing and insecure. 

When pupils who have been carefully taught in this direc- 
tion are prepared to enter the sixth or seventh grade, they are 
possessed of a knowledge of literature which makes their 
entrance upon regular text-book study more encouraging, and 
their progress will be more rapid and satisfactory. A careful 
study of statistics reveals the fact that many pupils leave 
school by the time they have completed the fourth grade; that 
more leave at the end of the fifth grade, and that only a small 
percentage remains to pursue a high school course. How 
important, then, that these pupils should be treated to some of 
the literary gems under the direction of a skillful and thought- 
ful teacher and be led to cultivate a taste for ** the true, the 
beautiful, and the good." The teacher who takes charge of 
those remaining has a good foundation on which to build an 
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imposing structure, and, by careful, conscientious training may 
be enabled to present to the world at large young men and 
women possessed of grand and noble characters. 

The value of moral training in the public schools cannot 
be fully estimated. Moral character is the underlying prin- 
ciple of all true manhood and virtuous womanhood. It is the 
shield and buckler of the individual, the defence of the domestic 
circle, the touch-stone of our free institutions, the bulwark of 
a nation's glory. Upon the vast army of men and women 
engaged in the profession of teaching rests the responsibility 
for the moral tone of the rising generation. In the full and 
conscientious discharge of their duties they must exercise an 
influence in this direction, and this can be done without tres- 
passing in the least upon the duties of the ministerial office, or 
instilling the tenets of any particular church or creed. Precept 
and example are potent forces in the teacher's calling, and the 
sweet but silent influences of a noble personality often find 
permanent lodgment in the minds and hearts of our pupils. 

In no other department of school work is there a better 
opportunity to emphasize the principles of moral training than 
in the vast and boundless field of literature. The boy or girl 
who can be brought to see the many beauties here preserved, 
who can be led into the true spirit of the selection, who can 
cultivate a love and afl'ection for the author, and who can 
treasure in the memory the words contained therein, will be 
laying the foundation of a grand and noble character that will 
long outlive the Pyramids. 

The monument and the cenotaph are time-honored memo- 
rials, but if our illustrious dead are to abide forever among 
the world's immortals, their stories must be woven by the 
muse's hand. These are the amaranthine flowers that will 
never fade, but will ever exhale a rich and precious perfume. 
** Thoughts that breathe and words that burn " are the golden 
harvests that are gathered and garnered for future days. They 
are embalmed in the costliest amber, and will perish only with 
the world itself. 

The greatest monument the true and conscientious teacher 
can desire is the genuine esteem and sincere affection of pupils. 
When the routine of recitations is over, when the boys and 
girls entrusted to our keeping have passed beyond the bounda- 
ries of school-house and school grounds, when they have 
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entered upon the duties and responsibilities of the world's 
great school, far away from the sweet and hallowed influences 
of the home circle, then, as the shades of evening fall, or, in 
the silent watches of the night, or, it may be, in the loneliness 
of seclusion, they will be borne on the wings of memory to 
their school-day homes. In those hours of calm and silent 
meditation there will pass before them in grand review the 
forms of those who were their trusted guardians in the temple 
of learning. With grateful hearts will they accord full meed 
of praise to those who prepared them to contend successfully 
with the stern realities of life by which they were enabled to 
secure a competency for future days, but deep down in the 
heart will be found a love, powerful beyond expression, for 
those teachers who instilled into them those glorious and 
sublime truths of literature in early years. Deeply influenced 
by their teaching and example in this department of learning 
the pupils of a former generation are now the men and women 
of to-day, and must of necessity exert an influence in the 
circle in which they move. Thus the family, the state, and 
the national life must be made purer, and nobler, and better 
through influences of such a character. 

For you, for me, for all of us, as guardians of the nation's 
wards, there is reserved a grateful recognition if we but prove 
ourselves good and faithful servants. It may require earnest, 
patient, persevering preparation, but honest effort will receive 
its due reward. 

"Work — and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow; 
Work — thou shalt ride over Care's coming billow ; 
Lie not down wearied *neath Woe's weeping willow ; 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will I 

** Work — for some good, be it ever so slowly ; . 
Cherish some flower, bo it ever so lowly ; 
Labor ! all labor is noble and holy ; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God ! " 

In the great temple of Delphi were inscribed the mottoes 
of the seven wise men of Greece. Each was prominent in its 
own peculiar way, and exerted an influence according to the 
idea or sentiment it conveyed. To the ancient Greek they 
appealed in tones both eloquent and persuasive, and even 
through the passing centuries they have been accorded the 
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respect and admiration they all so richly merited. To the 
careful and unprejudiced student of classic literature they 
speak with undiminished sweetness, and invest him with a 
feeling almost akin to veneration. To the earnest, conscien- 
tious teacher of the nineteenth century they bring encourage- 
ment and hope, and surround his labors with a halo of glory 
that will never grow dim. Woven into the warp and woof of 
our educational life, they have left an impress that will perish 
only with the world itself. Grand and glorious in sentiment 
and comprehensiveness of expression, they should be written 
above the doorways of every school in letters of living gold, 
and should be deeply instilled into the minds and hearts of 
our pupils. 

With that reverence for antiquity to which it is justly 
entitled, with that respect and admiration for the great teach- 
ers of past ages which they so richly merited, and with a high 
regard for the great and invaluable training in all other depart- 
ments of educational work, I would supplement those grandy 
those noble, those immortal truths carved in the Delphic temple 
many centuries ago, with the pure, the chaste, the ennobling 
truths immortalized in literature through the passing ages, 
and, if possible, I would write them in the hearts of our boys 
and girls, there to be cherished as long as time shall last. 

Then, with the consciousness of dut}^ well performed, of a 
teaching surrounded by glorious and sublime principles, and 
of a developed manhood and womanhood reaching out toward 
a blessed hereafter, we can lay our burdens down, consoling 
ourselves with the words of the immortal Kingsley : 

*' My fairest child, I have no song to give you ; 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray ; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
For every day. 

" Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever: 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song." 
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DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 



SECRETARY 'b MINUTES. 



Grace-Street Baptist Church — Thursday, December 27y S:SO P. M. 

The Department of Elementary Education was called to order at 3 
o'clock P. M. by the President, Miss Lucy L. Davis, who then made the 
opening address. 

The first paper was delivered by Miss Celestia S. Parrish, professor 
of philosophy of Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Va. 
Her subject was Child Study. 

This paper was discussed by Dr. Linus W. Kline, professor of peda- 
gogy of the Farmville Normal School of Virginia. 

The second paper was by Prof. Hugh S. Bird, professor of philoso- 
phy and pedagogy of the College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

The third paper was by Miss Margaret Winifred Haliburton, of 
Asheville, North Carolina. The title of her paper was Nature Study. 

The last paper was a discussion of Bird Study, by Professor T. Gilbert 
Pearson of Guilford College, North Carolina. 

The Department then adjourned. 
[Reported by Miss Lucy Davis, president of tbe department.] 



LITERATURE IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 



ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE DEPARTMENT, LUCY DAVIS, 

COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 

We have been very fortunate to-day in getting papers about 
child study, language, and nature study, but I am sorry we 
have nothing about literature in the elementary schools, for it 
seems to me to be the most neglected of subjects, judging from 
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the schools I have visited. Abundant time is generally spent 
upon learning to read, but surely a part of each week, if not of 
each day, should be given to the study of the masterpieces of 
literature which are within the pupil's comprehension, study- 
ing them in an entirely different manner from the reading 
lesson, and, in the lower grades, works which would be too diffi- 
cult for reading, but coming back to them the next year, or in 
the course of time, or as parallel reading. 

Dr. Frank McMurry says in the appendix to the Robinson 
Crusoe: "Without doubt there is a most favorable period of 
every child's life for the reading of each book. If offered to 
him at just the right age, it appeals to his nature with peculiar 
power, even to the extent of setting him on fire; if offered at 
any other, it may prove interesting, but it fails to become such a 
potent factor in his life. There would be a wonderful economy 
of effort if the books selected for children were always given 
theto at this favorable time." 

When I began to study the question of a course of study 
for the primary grades, it seemed to me much more logical to 
put Robinson Crusoe in a higher grade, and to put Greek Myths 
in the second grade. A trial, however, soon showed that too 
much force was expended in making the Greek stories fully 
appreciated, while the children of that grade seemed literally 
carried away by the Robinson Crusoe, The power with which it 
appeals to them, if well presented, is truly wonderful. The 
mind of the teacher must be thoroughly permeated and satu- 
rated with the spirit of the book. She must know it so well 
that unconsciously she will make use of its peculiar words and 
expressions. Each incident and situation must be fresh and 
absorbing to teacher as well as pupil. She must be filled with 
her subject. It cannot be hurried over ; time must be given for 
the little ones to enter into the life, to pass through the expe- 
riences, and to feel the emotions which Robinson had. When 
this is done most successfully the child really lives his life and 
thinks his thoughts, and is necessarily to some extent ennobled 
and elevated by the convictions which are forced u|)on him by 
the experiences through which he passes. He delights in dis- 
cussing and illustrating every part of the story and never tires 
of it. 

In my own school, where in the third year we use McMurry 'a 
Robinson Crusoe as a reading book, about a year after the oral 
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presentation, I find the pupils return to it with fresh interest. 
The first morning after giving the books to the pupils, one of 
them met me, and said: '*I read Robinson Crusoe through yes- 
terday, and am half through again." That pupil read the book 
seven or eight times that session, and again in the fourth year, 
and is as much interested in it as ever now in the fifth year. 

While I do not altogether agree with the Herbartians in 
regard to Robinson Crusoe, yet from five years experience I 
have come to believe that at no other time could this book 
appeal to the child with greater power, and though we use 
much other literary material in that grade I have not found 
anything that so essentially belongs to it. 

The chief difficulty seems to be with the teacher who so 
often thinks she cannot tell a story. Some people have much 
more talent for story-telling than others, but it is not the tal- 
ented ones who succeed best; it is the hard workers — for it is 
hard work. It requires study and thought, and practice, and 
not only practice in the school-room, but until one has become 
quite skillful. Each story should be gone over until the teacher 
is quite sure that she can give the right emphasis and intona- 
tion to each part, and of this she can not be certain unless she 
has actually heard the sound of her voice. 

After an experience of the same length of time with the 
stories of the Odyssey the same conviction is forced upon me 
with regard to its place in the third grade. It seems most 
successfully presented when the same plan is followed as in 
the Robinson Crusoe. Though there have been so many sim- 
plified editions of it, I have found none equal to Lang and 
Butcher's prose translation in simplicity and power to give 
inspiration. The children follow Ulysses' every step with 
breathless interest, but must not be allowed to hurry through. 
They must be given time to absorb the Greek atmosphere, to 
live the life of the Greek hero, to feel his indomitable courage, 
to pass through his hardships and perils. Step by step they 
must follow him, omitting some adventures which seem better 
suited to another period, till he roaches Ithaca, overthrows his 
enemies and meets his loved ones again. 

He must in admiring him admire his strength in over- 
coming difficulties, his love of home and country. The beau- 
tiful constancy of Penelope, too, takes great hold upon the 
pupil's imagination and affection. 
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One incident will illustrate the effect which the story has 
upon the child. A sensitive little Irish boy, with no advantages 
of culture whatever, was carried away by it, seemed to conceive 
a personal affection for the hero, and was loyal to him through- 
out his school course. Whenever he particularly enjoyed another 
story, he, after expressing his ideas, would always add: "But 
it was not as good as Ulysses. I never shall hear a story I like 
so much," and his little face would ligl^tup with real pleasure 
and intellectual appreciation. 

The more complicated Talez of Troy seem to suit the 
fourth grade, and to need the preparation made for them by 
the Odyssey, Even now oral presentation seems best suited to 
the pupils, though I have seen long passages read to them from 
both the Earl of Derby's and Munford's translations of the 
Iliad with full appreciation after thorough preparation for care- 
fully made selections. 

The Iliad seems to be an inexhaustible mine for fourth 
grade children, their imagination is fired by the stirring and 
beautiful pictures, their hearts moved to pity by the tender- 
ness and love in the scenes between Hector and Andromache, 
the grief of Achilles at the death of Patroclus, and Priam's grief 
at the death of Hector. He is continually called upon to 
admire, or to disapprove the conduct of one of the great variety 
of different characters. 

Dr. Harris says in his address to the Council of Education 
at Milwaukee : ** The greatest poets are Homer, Dante, Shakes- 
peare, and Goethe, and these artists are in the truest sense 
educators of mankind. The types of characters exhibited in 
their literary works of art — Achilles, Agamemnon, Ulysses, 
etc., have helped, and will always help, mankind to self-knowl- 
edge by showing them how feelings become convictions and 
how convictions become deeds, and how deeds react upon the 
doers through the great organisms of human society. The 
world-wisdom of a people is largely derived from its national 
poets, not as a moral philosophy, but as a vicarious experience. 
Without making the experience himself he profits by partici- 
pating in the world of experience depicted for him by the poet.'* 

I have seen the Tales of Troy taught in such a way that 
the principal idea gained from it was that of the difficulty in 
pronouncing the names of the places and characters, and I 
have seen it so taught that the children literally sat with Priam 
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in the dust, overcome by grief for Hector, felt the courage and 
resolution inspired by the pity of the gods, followed him to the 
stream where he met the disguised Mercury, saw the gates of 
the G^reak camp open before him, and followed him into the 
tent of Achilles, entered into his great love, and into his deep 
humiliation before the pride and grief of his enemy and the 
slayer of his best loved son, witnessed the interview between 
the two sorrow-stricken men, saw him return with the body of 
his beloved Hector, having softened to pity the heart of his 
great enemy, followed him back to the gates of the city, and 
entered into the joy of the awaiting Trojans at the return of 
Priam, whom they never expected to see again, with the great 
hero's body. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, in his article, **The Ministry of Pic- 
tures," says: "Very high, if not the highest, among the ser- 
vices rendered by pictures is their use in illustrating the world's 
great classics in literature." 

And again: "It is hard for children to grasp the unseen, 
and pictures, thus, for them rescue truth from abstraction. 
From mere words, however graphic, it is hard to produce scenes 
especially of a distant land and time." 

Again, he says: "Homer's writings, and particularly the 
Odyssey, lend themselves with peculiar facility to the painter's 
art." 

This would surely appear to be true, for there are so many 
beautiful statues and pictures illustrating these stories that 
the difficulty seems to be rather to get few enough for the pur- 
pose than many enough, for there is scarcely a character of 
importance or a scene of touching beauty wliich has not been 
portrayed by painters and sculptors of different ages and times. 

I have never seen more genuine pleasure given a class than 
was given one which was shown a small cast of the discobolus 
of Myron when they were discussing the pastimes of the 
Myrmidons after Achilles withdrew from the conflict with Troy. 
It seemed to be preferred to any they had seen, each pupil vol- 
unteered to tell why he liked it, and each tried to get one for 
his own. 

Constantly children will bring pictures of paintings and 
statues to school to show to their teachers, and will never fail 
to have an opinion as to their merits and beauty, nor a fear as 
to their value. 
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By studying the Iliad in this way a clear comprehension 
of the religion of the Greeks, of th«ir gods and ceremonies 
may be gotten. Indeed, they seem to feel the same personal 
interest in the gods which they feel in the mortal characters. 
One little girl said, when in the fifth grade she was reading 
Bryant's translation of the Odyssey: '* Do you know why I 
like Minerva? It is because she was always helping some one." 

Greek literature may be introduced even in the first grade, 
though there are other stories which seem to belong more pecu- 
liarly to it. 

Again, in the fifth grade, I have found it interesting to go 
back to the Odyssey^ and to have pupils study Bryant's trans- 
lation of Ulysses among the Phaeacians, thus bringing in most 
that was omitted in the third grade, and studying it in an 
entirely different manner. 

I have already taken so much of your time that I shall not 
be able to say anything about Norse mythology, or of how cer- 
tain portions of Hiawatha seem especially adapted to each of 
the first five grades, and of how it may be correlated with the 
nature study, the history and the geography, and compared 
with other related myths, and of the great charm it gives to 
each region with which it is connected. I shall not be able 
either to speak of the exquisite pleasure which the poems of 
Eugene Field give, nor of how the characters in Seton-Thomp- 
son's Loho^ R^g, CLf^d Vixen take hold upon the fifth grade child, 
and make him more merciful and tender to every living crea- 
ture. All these and many others may not be spoken of in so 
limited a space of time. 



CHILD STUDY IN THE SCHOOL AND HOME. 



BY CELE8TIA fl. PARRISH, RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN's COLLEGE. 

P^ducational thought in the past has concerned itself with 
man's life ideals, with the nature and end of his studies, and 
with the power of traditional usages, but it has neglected the 
educable being, and neglected him most of all at the very time 
when he would best repay study, in the years before the period 
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at which the Jesuits were wont to declare that his trend of life 
and thought is fixed; or, to speak in terms of more recent 
thought, we have neglected him at the time when his brain 
centers are being organized, and his ideas formed — when he is 
most industriously using the raw material which the external 
order furnishes to his senses and therewith building up his 
world. As has been said, we have neglected him most at the 
very time when, because of the extraordinary activity as well 
as the simplicity of his mental processes, he would best repay 
our study. 

This lacking element in our scientific pedagogy promises 
to be supplied, perhaps we may say now is being supplied, by 
child study ; a study in which we do not merely stoop with 
Wordsworth over his cradle that we may catch ** visionary 
gleams " of the ** glories he hath known," but grave and dig- 
nified professors of psychology set to work to find out what 
happens even at that age when, in the past, he has been for 
the most part treated with affectionate contempt and left to 
the care of the women. They really want to know exactly by 
what steps the amorphous bundle of humanity takes shape, 
both physically and mentally, and they want to follow this 
shaping with their inquisitive scientific eye through all the 
years of the formative period. 

We talk about the science of paidology, but the discipline 
is so new that we have hardly yet had time to reach those broad 
generalizations and systematizations which would entitle it to 
be called a science. And yet so vigorous has been its growth, 
so powerful in the world of thought are its adherents, so numer- 
ous are the other scientific disciplines in need of its help, that 
we may confidently look forward to a day in the near future 
when the anthropologist, the evolutionist, the biologist, and 
the sociologist, as well as the psychologist, will receive much 
needed contributions from a well established science of paid- 
ology. In its growth, if not in its origin, child-study is pecu- 
liarly American. Although Darwin's studies of his son, pub- 
lished in 1877, and the work of Preyer, published a little later, 
ante-date by some years anything done in this country, more 
has since been done in America than in all the world besides. 
Beginning with the classic investigations of Professor Bodwitch 
among Boston school children, the work has spread rapidly. 
Massachusetts, under the leadership of that Nestor of child 
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study, G. Stanley Hall, and his co-workers; California, under 
the stimulation of Earl Barnes and Miss Shinn ; Illinois, led 
by Colonel Parker, Dr. Krohn, Dr. Van Liew, and others, with 
the sympathy and, so far as possible, the help of Dr. Dewey of 
Chicago University; and many other northern and western 
states have accomplished wonders. A few southern states 
have made small beginnings. South Carolina was the first 
southern state to form a society for child study. Alabama, 
and Virginia, and North Carolina have done a little. There 
have been classes for the study of child psychology in Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's College for four years, and these young 
women have done some original work. They have sent some 
returns to Dr. Hall, but now they have material on hand which 
they mean to publish for themselves. There is now, also, some 
interest in the subject in the Association of Collegiate Alumna5 
in Virginia, and we may hope that they will push it. All lovers 
of education are looking with much expectation and hope to 
the State Normal School of Virginia. The presence there of 
one of Dr. Hall's students, a man who is fresh from the inspi- 
ration of Clark University, ma}'^ well make us hope to see an 
immense influence go out with the teachers trained by him. 
In Great Britain, societies exist in Loudon, Dublin, Chelten- 
ham, and Glasgow. Something is being done in France, Ger- 
many, Australia, Japan, South Africa, China, South America 
and elsewhere. 

To mention in the brief time allotted .to this paper all 
who have become prominent in the work would be impossible. 
Their names and many of their most valuable contributions 
may be found in the Pedagogical Seminary, published at Clark 
University, the transactions of the Illinois Society for Child 
Study and the Child Study Monthly, The work, thus far, has 
been mainly particular, yet some attempt at generalization has 
been made by Professor Sully, of London, in his ^^ Studies of 
Childhood ;'^ by Dr. Tracey, at the time of writing a fellow in 
Clark University, in his ''Psychology of Childhood ;^^ by Pro- 
fessor Baldwin, of Princeton, in his '"Mental Development in 
the Child and in the Race,^^ and by a few others." Professor 
Baldwin's work is ver}" philosophical, especially along the lines 
of suggestion and imitation, though, as has been suggested by 
Miss Sarah E. Wiltse, it may be somewhat subtle, and many of 
its conclusions premature. A bibliography of child study pub- 
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lished four years ago covers forty-four pages of the Pedagogical 
Seminary^ an efflorescence of thought and endeavor which can 
be accounted for only by the fact that it has been found to 
satisfy a need. The courses of child study now given at Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Chicago, Clark, Pennsylvania, Leland 
Stanford, and others of our great universities, as woll as at 
Smith, Wellesley, and Randolph-Macon colleges, would seem to 
indicate that the work is permanent. The leadership of such 
men as G. Stanley Hall, John Dewey, Professor Sully, and 
Professor Baldwin is a sufficient guarantee of its worth. No 
educational gathering is now thought complete without some 
discussion of it. Women's clubs are now taking it up, and 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae is now following their 
example. Instead of dying as a fad, as was predicted by its 
opponents, or being laughed out of existence as is attempted 
by people who do not want their 'Ulolce far niente^^ disturbed 
by it, there is every reason to believe that it will finally be con- 
<?idered a necessary part of the equipment of every mother, as 
well as of every teacher. 

The workers in child study are not entirely at one as 
regards methods. Some of them, Professors Sully and Bald- 
win, notably, insist that observers of children ought to be 
exclusively those who have psychological training, and are 
capable of doing scientific work. Their own work has been 
done upon a few children, and for this reason, is one-sided in 
many respects. Others, G. Stanley Hall, and Earl Barnes, 
notably, attempt to discard the merely individual and local, 
to study a large number of children in different places and at 
different times. To do this, they are compelled to ask the aid 
of untrained mothers and teachers. Their main method is the 
syllabus, a set of questions, carefully prepared, presumably 
by a trained psychologist who is able to foresee the misunder- 
standings that may arise from the slightest ambiguity in these 
questions and to j^uard against them as far as possible. These 
are sent to teachers, mothers and others who are interested 
and have good opportunities for the observation of children, 
and these persons either observe and question the children, 
noting carefully the result, or, where the nature of the 33"llabu8 
will allow, they submit the questions to the children them- 
selves. The answers and written descriptions of the observa- 
tions are then returned to the maker of the syllabus, who 
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works over the material, rejectiug what seems to him worth- 
less — and of worthless material there is always a large quan- 
tity — and then attempts to generalize upon the basis of the 
trustworthy facts elicited. Just now, I think, there is a 
tendency to trust more to trained observation. There have 
been criticisms, too — ^just in some respects, I think— of the 
syllabi sent out by Dr. Hall, and other methods are proposed. 

A few of the more important investigations already pub- 
lished may be mentioned as illustrating the kind of work done. 
In the Pedagogical Seminary have appeared such articles as 
** The Contents of Children's Minds on Entering School," 
** The Study of Adolescence," " The Imagination of Children,'' 
*'The Theological Life of a Child," ''The Suggestibility of 
Children," etc. In the Child Study Monthly have appeared 
''Physical Abnormalities in School Children," " Mental Abnor- 
malities Caused by the School," " Minor Mental Abnormali- 
ties in Children," "Nervous and Backward Children,"" Art 
Studies in Child Life," " The First Three Years of Childhood." 

The historical method is used by many workers as w^ell as 
the one mentioned, and includes, as its name implies, a collec- 
tion of historical matter regarding children — their treatment, 
their customs, playthings, education, the notions of their elders 
concerning them, etc. Along this line Earl Barnes has, per- 
haps, been most active. In addition to history proper, biog- 
raphy, and autobiography, as well as any fine literature which 
depicts the mysteries of the child world and the workings of 
the child mind are used. We have here a fertile source of 
knowledge. Robert Louis Stevenson, Rudyard Kipling, Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, and others have tried to put into 
language the little child's day dreamings, his quaint fancyiugs, 
his active world building. Dickens, Victor Hugo, George Eliot, 
and others have shown us the delicate, quivering heart-strings 
and the instinct of the child to be glad in his self-created world, 
in spite of the incongruous misery of the real one. Marie 
Bashkirtseff and George Sand have shown us in minute detail 
the dreamings, reasonings, fancyings, rebellings, sufferings, 
and submissions of their own childhood, and into all these we 
go with our psychological interpretations and our pedagogical 
divinations, trying to understand better and better the poten- 
tialities of this exquisite lump of clay entrusted to us for the 
development of the divinity hidden within. 
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I have referred already to differences of opinion as to the 
methods of work. Fortunately, the differences emphasized are 
only the opposite phases of many-sided truth. One party is 
strong where the other is weak. Insistence on the necessity of 
training and insight is based on a very profound truth, and 
under ideal conditions would be an entirely legitimate claim. 
At present, however, it is unfortunately true that so few per- 
sons who have intimate relations with the little ones are 
trained, that if we exclude all except trained psychologists we 
shall have very little work done. If the necessity could cause 
immediately the very just public demand that all mothers 
shall be trained, a reform which is left for the twentieth cen- 
tury might be begun with the century, but as public opinion is 
too slow-moving a mass for us to hope for a sudden change even 
though so manifestly necessary, we must be content for a while 
to make what use we can of the material at our command. 
There are certain sorts of information that only the mother 
and nurse can give, and while the quality and the reliability 
of their testimony would be greatly improved by biological 
and psychological training, yet, in the absence of this it often 
becomes extremely valuable. Fortunately, too, the number of 
mothers who are trained psychologists is increasing, even though 
slowly, and some of the most valuable detail work already done 
we owe to these mothers. The work of the association of 
collegiate alumnae will be extremely valuable for this rea- 
son. 

Of course, as is true of all movements which disturb the 
quiescence of the non-thinking, or cause any deviation of 
thought from its accustomed channels, child study has met 
with indifference and neglect in some quarters, with misunder- 
standing in some, with the antagonism — which the prejudiced 
always feel toward new things — in others, with fair criticism 
in some; and when arguments, criticism, and opposition have 
failed, it has been faced with ridicule — that powerful weapon 
which is so often in the hands of men not armed with reason. 
That much crude and imperfect work has been done, that hasty 
generalizations have been made, that the thought of the ob- 
server has often been read into the child, cannot be denied, but 
crudities and difficulties similar to these have Ijeset the begin- 
nings of almost all the sciences, even those which are now best 
established. 
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Professor Miinsterberg's statement that he loves his chil- 
dren, but is thankful to say that he has never studied them and 
never will, may indicate a parental attitude which is fortunate 
or unfortunate for the juvenile Miinsterbergs according to cir- 
cumstances, but it also indicates a kind of parental neglect 
which the nineteenth century father of even average enlighten- 
ment does not ordinarily boast of. From a scholar, however, 
who makes the astounding assertion that psychology has no con- 
nection with pedagogy, or being interpreted, and I claim fairly, 
that a knowledge of the laws of the mind is not necessary to 
the teacher whose business is to train the mind — from this 
scholar no paradox need surprise ; and if the paradox is not so 
splendid as those of Rousseau, we must not charge the lack 
against the learned professor's ambition. We need to take care 
that his entire satisfaction with himself and the sort of educa- 
tion that produced him are not producing kindred affections 
in us. An objection which has some apparent basis, and which 
is better worth considering than any of the types just men- 
tioned, is that in trying to get results from a large number of 
children, untrained, unskillful, and sometimes impertinently 
inquisitive people are turned loose upon long-suffering child- 
hood, which, kept silent for many centuries by the oft-repeated, 
constantly enforced, and believed-to-be-inspired maxim that 
little folks should be seen and not heard, must now not only be 
seen to embarrassment, but must be heard to exhaustion and 
to an extent which will inevitably bring about a most unde- 
sirable self-consciousness^ This is undoubtedly an evil which 
may exist, but it may be avoided by having some regard to the 
common sense, the refinement of feeling, and the sympathy of 
the persons selected as the observers. A wise observer will so 
conduct himself and so shape his questions as to encourage 
rather than repress the spontaniety of the child. Miss Sarah 
E. Wiltse contends that much of the necessarv observation has 
no more tendency to spoil the child than an attempt to take 
down the morning song of the robin would tend to make that 
bird affected. Indeed, it has been found that in some studies, 
such, for instance, as children's fears, the opportunity to tell 
them to the observer has done much to lessen them. 

Whatever may be the imperfections in the method of doing 
the work, one needs only to know its essential character and 
its true forms to be convinced of its intrinsic value. These 
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valuable forms are too numerous for all to be mentioned here. 
One always thinks first of the physical and psycho-physical 
measurements and tests which so often reveal defects that might 
easily be remedied in the beginning, but which, allowed to 
grow, will inevitably destroy both mind and body. The result 
of these tests when they have been put into general use will be 
• to increase sensibly the quality as well as the quantity of the 
human race in one generation. To this audience it must be 
unnecessary to particularize. We all know of the large num- 
bers of children pronounced inattentive, careless and dull, 
whose real fault has been defective vision ; of the disobedient, 
uninterested, stupid child, scolded and punished, and some- 
times consigned to hopeless idiocy, whose only abnormality has 
been a slight deafness. Harriet Martineau, sewing listlessly 
as her sisters read aloud, reproached for lack of interest and 
voted a dunce by her mother, is the prototype and antitype of 
a large number of children, who, less fortunate than she, have 
in some cases been sent to asylums for idiots when a denti- 
phone or an ear trumpet was all they needed. One of the most 
pathetic types of suffering among children has a simpler and 
more easily remedied cause than defective ear or eye. A child 
has a dull, stupid, vacant expression, with staring eyes and 
open mouth. He breathes through his nose with difficulty, 
has an indistinct, frequently a stammering, pronunciation and 
sometimes a defective hearing. His trouble is intermittent, 
and occasionally he is a normal child. There are adenoid vege- 
tations in the pharj'nx and posterior nasal cavity, but unless 
the trouble is very pronounced, he is apt to be judged simply 
lazy or dull, and as the trouble advances the teacher concludes 
that he is hopelessly stupid and obstinate. Blamed, scolded, 
and punished for what he cannot help, such a child often lapses 
into hopelessness and then into semi-idiocy, when a very sim- 
ple operation could have restored him to mental as well as to 
physical health. 

These and other physical defects are discovered by the 
tests and measurements of child-study, and a means of cure 
may then be provided. This work has reacted upon the school. 
It is now agreed that the seating of children shall be in accord- 
ance with their needs, those defective in eye being seated near 
the blackboard, the defective in ear being near the teacher, 
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and a number of other peculiarities being cared for. Methods 
of teaching reading and writing have been modified and adapted 
to the child, and there is less suppression of the spontaneous 
movements on the part of a little organism which seems to be 
set on springs, because child-study has shown these movements 
to be natural and necessary. Unfortunately, the number of 
mothers who, possibly twenty times a day, adjure their active, 
growing children to keep still — a command about as easy to be 
obeyed as if addressed to a humming-bird — is still very large. 
In the tests spoken of, the mental is also looked after. The 
power of visual comparison, visual memory, auditory memory, 
reaction time, etc., are investigated, so as to betray any abnor- 
mality in this direction, thus putting it in the power of a parent 
to provide such means of remedy and development as shall keep 
the child normal through the period of growth, and, indeed, 
as is sometimes the case, they may be enabled to stimulate him 
to superior excellence, and make possible for him in his matur- 
ity, achievements which would otherwise be unattainable. That 
each city and town does not provide at least one place where 
this work can be done for its school children is one of the 
anomalies of this century of transition and contradictions 
now passing away. That before 1925 the work will be expected 
of school authorities, just as we now expect good air, light and 
seating, seems a reasonable hope. 

But these physical and psycho-physical t^sts and measure- 
ments by no means exhaust the desirable and perfectly practi- 
cable lines of study of our children. 

A knowledge of the memory and imagination type of each 
child would account for many of the exasperating failures on 
the part of certain children to understand what the teacher is 
perfectly sure she has made sun-clear. There are differences 
in habits of ideation, of reasoning, of comparing, judging, 
willing, etc., which, once understood by the teacher, would 
give a clew to methods of presentation, of training, and of 
governing, which might prove the mental and spiritual salva- 
tion of many a child now abandoned to hopeless inefficiency 
and moral reprobacy. 

Miss Wiltse thus sums up some of the concrete, but 
indirect, results of the work already done in addition to the 
pliysical improvements already spoken of. She says: 
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** Teachers have grown more interested in individual pupils, 
understand them better and sympathize with them more. 
Parents have acquired deeper reverence and greater love for 
childhood. In place of the old-time child-literature, express- 
ing parental sentiment toward childhood, the ideal of a new 
and very different juvenile literature has developed, an ideal 
which is sure to make the old seem conventional, artificial and 
unnatural. It has changed the standpoint of the adult toward 
child-life, even on the part of those not actively engaged in 
the study. The principles of interest are better understood, 
and the life-need of the child has more weight. Better rela- 
tions exist between parent and teacher. But, best of all, is 
the new life which the teacher has received from the closer 
and more sympathetic relations with the child. There is 
nothing in all the world so mysterious, so beautiful, so inspir- 
ing, so refreshing to the deepest instinct of our complex 
nature as is derived from personal, loving contact with a little 
child." 

In the work of child study, if its fullest results are to be 
obtained, mothers and teachers must co-operate. In early 
infancy, when the mental processes are in their simplest form, 
a record may be made which, afterwards used as a key by both 
mother and teacher, may unlock the doors of right-doing and 
right-thinking to that child. At this time only the mother 
can do the work in the best way. Even later the child who 'm^ 
under the care of the teacher six hours at most, in which six 
hours he has a right to only one-thirtieth of the teacher's time 
and energy, can unquestionably be best studied by the mother, 
provided she is fitted to do the work. She has the advantage 
of the insight which is almost instinctive in the true mother. 
That the mother-love frequently blinds her eyes and stops her 
ears to any kind of fault in a child wlio to others gives unmis- 
takable proof of the convenient old doctrine of total heredi- 
tary depravity, must be admitted ; but this can be overcome by 
the thing presently to be insisted upon — training for mothers. 

There are several life epochs at wliich the teacher must be 
subordinate in tlie study of the individual. This is especially 
true of the period of puberty and adolescence. The knowl- 
edge we have of the mental condition at this period is one of 
the noblest contributions we have from those who have under- 
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taken the general work of child study. With only too many 
parents there is complete ignorance of any mental change 
corresponding to the physical changes which take place then. 
The great influx of new sensations, the increased activity of 
the brain, the new ideas, hopes, dreams, and tempestuous pas- 
sions, the rising of new social and ethical impulses, the yield- 
ing of egotism to altruism — and the varied phases of the "new 
life" which puberty ushers in — are for the most part undreamed 
of by the average parent and teacher, and so in the storm and 
stress of this transition period the child is left to chance, and 
whether he emerges from it into a '* new life " which shall be 
progressively higher and higher, or into the lower life of 
debased purpose and ideal, whether he emerges from it with a 
vigorous bodily and mental constitution, or with the seeds of 
insanity and death, is, so far as any care of parent or teacher 
is concerned, a mere matter of chance. That in the home 
there should be a careful study of this and every other critical 
period of a child's life, if not for the purpose of adding to the 
knowledge of the world, then of knowing and saving that par- 
ticular girl or boy, seems not too much to ask of the parent 
responsible for the existence of the child. Indeed, as regards 
all the moral nature of the individual child, the mother is the 
most suitable student. She alone can know all the circum- 
stances of heredity, she alone can study the minute effects of 
environment, she alone can understand the subtle play of 
influence. Again the ignorant folly of mothers to whom their 
children are for a time incimib ranees, then playthings, then a 
mere source of fret and worry, cannot excite too much horror 
and pity. The utter absence of any training until the child 
has already formed bad habits enough to wreck his life, and 
then a weak, vacillating, fretful system of protests and 
attempted coercions would be impossible to the mother who 
had intelligently studied her child. In view of the impres 
sionable nature of the child, his suggestibility, his tendency 
to imitation, one wonders how the average boy or girl escapes 
utter shipwreck. 

A student of children tells us that one day, as she was 
looking at the soft, feathery masses of new fallen snow on her 
window sill, she saw a withered leaf become detached from the 
twig which had held it and flutter slowly downward. Gently, 
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with spirit like touch, it lay on the pure white surface. A 
moment more and the wind had whirled it away, but where it 
had lain there was a distinct impress of outline and veining as 
minute as the leaf itself. And then she thought: so our words, 
our actions, the very expression of our faces flutter down on 
the plastic mind of a little child, especially in the period when 
suggestion and imitation are most active. Carelessly, lightly, 
we drop them, and the impress they make is left to harden, 
harden slowly, until it is an inalienable part of the child's 
mental content. Would the mother who knows the principles 
of suggestion and imitation and shapes her child's life accord- 
ingly be no more potent a factor in the formation of its 
character than one who heedlessly exposes the white soul to 
any stray leaf of influence that may come? 

Of course, it must be recognized that in view of so import- 
ant a work both mother and teacher need training. With 
certain exceptions, the popular idea of the importance of 
training for professions has been in inverse ratio to their dig- 
nity. Long after it became necessary for mechanics to be 
apprenticed and trained before being allowed to practice their 
handicrafts, physicians were entirely untrained. Fifty years 
ago, when the idea of professional training had already been 
extended to lawyers, engineers, preachers, and doctors, it was 
still not thought necessary for teachers. Even to-day, when 
there is a partial theoretical recognition of the necessity of 
training for teachers, the number of trained teachers, espe- 
cially in our southern country, is lamentably small. Men and 
women who would shrink in horror from entrusting the bodies 
of their children to a doctor who knows nothing of physiology 
or anatomy, however much he may know of the composition 
of drugs, yet unhesitatingly commit the minds of their chil- 
dren to people who, however well they may be versed in the 
mysteries of French and music, know nothing whatever of the 
laws of the mind. Gentlemen who would not think of em- 
ploying unskilled hands to make their hats or their boots, 
simply because the maker happens to know something of 
leather, or silk, or wools, yet give over the building of their 
children's character to utterly untrained, inexperienced, un- 
skilled men and women, for no other reason than that these 
men and women have a showy, superficial knowledge of one 
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or two of the instruments of education. When the time 
comes — as in the onward march of civilization it must — that 
no man or woman can enter the teaching profession who has 
not in addition to the college training, which should be the 
first indispensable prerequisite, a thorough professional train- 
ing, both psychological and pedagogical, we shall have the 
most essential element in the schools, at least, for the rapid 
growth of a scientific paidology, which will ultimately itself 
become an integral part of the professional training of every 
teacher. 

But if the training of the teacher is important, that of 
the mother is much more so. The crowning contradiction in 
the thought of the nineteenth century is to assert, emphati- 
cally, as our most conservative men and women are asserting, 
that the fittest occupation for a woman is to be a wife and 
mother, and then to educate her — if, indeed, it is thought 
worth while to educate her at all — to entertain and amuse 
society. We assign to her the most solemn and important duty 
possible to a human being — we say she must be the author of 
life — she must bring an immortal soul to consciousness, and 
train it for tremendous destinies, but we think her chief knowl- 
edge should be how to dress prettily, to look attractive, and 
to please men. 

George Eliot, you remember, wonders whether those Madon- 
nas of Raphael, with the blond faces and somewhat stupid 
expression, kept their placidity undisturbed when their strong- 
limbed, strong-willed boys got a little too old to do without 
clothes. She thinks they must have been given to feeble remon- 
strance, getting more and more peevish as it became less and 
less elVectual. Observant men and women since her time have 
wondered, too. Woman is to be wife and mother, but instead 
of the biology, psychology, ethics, and sociology which might 
have enabled her, first, to choose rightly her husband, and, 
second, to see that her son is strong and healthy and beautiful, 
just a-s every child that is born in the world has a right to be ; 
and, lastly, to understand, control and guide in right paths 
this soul which she has no right to allow to be a mere stumbler 
on this rocky coast of woe, she learns much so-called music 
and a pretense at art; she learns to chatter her poor little 
thoughts in bad French, and knows some things about history 
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and literature — ^just enough to entertain and amuse so-called 
society. When we see this we wonder if she sings and dances 
and chatters on when her son begins to treat her worse than 
useless, because utterly injudicious, remonstrances with affec- 
tionate contempt, and if the accusing ghost of her lost youth 
does not haunt her when that son rushes recklessly down the 
quickly sloping path of vice. What a contrast she is with the 
strong, tender, wise, efficient and happy mothers who have had 
careful preparation for their all-important work ; who, in addi- 
tion to the thorough college training which they have had, in 
some cases side by side with their future husbands, have had a 
systematic study of the sciences of life and min(\, together 
with their practical application, and who, long before the little 
eyes have seen the light, have begun the most systematic and 
careful education of the child — an education which has been 
continued without cessation until the strong-limbed but clean- 
souled boy with vigorous intellect but tender conscience, with 
virile instincts and a full knowledge of their meaning, but 
with a life record as unsullied as that of his sister, has gone 
forth to the service of humanity. The question for educators 
and the question I would press upon this honorable body, quix- 
otic as it may seem to some, is : What are we going to do to 
forward this much-needed reform ? The thirtieth century his- 
torian of the nineteenth century will probably pause long over 
the explanation of the fact that in that wonder-working period 
even fairly thoughtful people saw nothing criminal in marriage 
between a boy and a girl, both utterly ignorant of any of the 
great principles which serve for guidance in any rational choice 
of husband or wife; that the gross immodesty which then 
caused the prospective bride to shrink from any investigation 
of the fitness of her betrothed to be the father of her children 
could have been thought innocent or natural ; that while there 
were institutions for the training of preachers, doctors, cooks, 
housekeepers, lawyers, engineers, mechanics, chemists, oculists, 
pharmacists, farmers, etc., there was no institution or depart- 
ment or professor for the training of mothers. If, as we hope, 
the blossoming of the nineteenth century finds fruition in the 
twentieth, then in the Mutter-schule which will be established, 
as well as in the schools and colleges and universities, we shall 
find paidology a most important department for the training 
of mothers and teachers. 
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DISCUSSION. 

BY LINUS W. KLINE, STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARMVILLE, VA. 

The paper for discussion sets forth the meaning, scope, content, and 
spirit of so called child study, and calls special attention to the perma- 
nent gains made in its interests. 

A discussion of child study, so far as it relates to the country which 
we represent, and particularly, Virginia, might be paralleled by a dis- 
cussion on the snakes of Ireland, or the alligators of Greenland. It 
would seem, then, that our present effort should be to indicate the char- 
acter of the future work of the elementary school teacher in this field. 
And here, allow me to ask some pertinent questions, not with any expec- 
tation of answering them m totOy but rather to suggest some things that 
may be worth while to undertake. First, to what extent are the perma- 
nent contributions to child study thQ common property of the teaching 
body? Second, in what form do they reach the public school teacher? 
Third, how do the teachers respond to the enriched and larger views of 
child life ? Fourth, what part can and ought elementary school teachers 
take in child study? What is the worthwhileness of genetic psychology 
to the elementary school teacher ? Doubtless a glance at the historical 
setting of genetic psychology will help us to answer this last question. 

We know that the scientific mind during the greater portion of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was dominated by idealistic ration- 
alism. That spirit said to science, ** Study nature not as she grows, not 
as she evolves to higher planes, but as she eternally is.'' For that spirit 
the order of nature was eternal, reflecting the thoughts of Grod. Events 
and activities had no significance ; that wonderful plexus which we call 
human nature, was contemplated as an ideal, permanent entity ; savage 
life and children illustrated it in its primitive innocence, civilized life in 
its artificial disguises. The glory of science lay in its power to perceive 
the static and eternal qualities of human nature in everything human. 
Science also busied herself in classifying and describing the supposed 
permanent units in the order of nature. She is characterized as saying 
** There are live tilings and dead things ; of live things there are classes, 
orders, families, genera, species** — all unchangeable, eternal facts of 
nature. The mental life did not escape this rigid stamping, or typing 
process. Mind was defined in terms of a number of general notions — 
memory, imagination, sensibility, judgment, etc. They were each 
regarded as simple and fundamental forces of mind. To recite the 
history of the changes of thought from this absolute fixed and un vitaliz- 
ing conception of the realms of nature to that of the modern spirit, 
which interests itself in the change, the flow, the growth, the develop- 
ment of things, would be inopportune to our present purpose. Suffice 
it to say, that at the beginning of this century, science began to forsake 
her unprofitable task of classifying and describing permanent unities, 
and instead undertook the stupenduous problem of accounting for the 
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endless variety of objects, and occurrences in the phenomenal world on 
the principles of gi*owth and differentiation. She tried to understand 
growth as well as mechanism, the laws of development as well as the 
products of development. In short, she sought, and is still seeking to 
explain phenomena in their genesis and causal relation. The historical 
and comparative spirit of investigation is the order of the day. No 
thing, event, or process is dubbed either useless or uninteresting. The 
spitting of blind kittens, the temporary position and movements of the 
human infant's big toe and thumb, come in for their share of attention 
alongside of '* tidal waves'* and ** twisted curves.** The color, the 
shape, the size, the quality, the position, the time of occurrence and the 
manner of growth of all organic structures, have taken on new meaning 
— the some hundred perfectly useless structures occurring in the human 
visceral, muscular, skeletal, and nervous systems are no longer puzzles 
or structures of fictitious functions, but are significant landmarks, or 
better, finger boards on the road which the human organism travels in 
its developmental journey. Growth, change, transmutation, differentia- 
tion, development, evolution are stock phrases in this movement. 

Now genetic psychology is one of the m.any problems born of and 
nursed by this spirit. In fact, one of the pioneers in the doctrine of evo- 
lution studied his own child in the light of this spirit. Genetic psychology 
has not come to destroy, but to enlarge whatever truths may have been 
coined previous to its advent. The self-sacrificing and altruistic tem- 
perament of the teacher furnishes a favorable soil for this spirit. To us 
life is not something merely to philosophize about, it is real, concrete, 
living. Human nature to us is not an abstraction, idealized beyond all 
practical relations. It is nerve, bone, fiesh, and mind, living, growing, 
acting, requiring food and nurture, like any other living thing. The 
practical acceptation of this view of child life is urging us to minimize 
the scholastic product and exalt the hygienic; we are more concerned 
about ** what a child will be and do, than in what he knows.*' Then, too, 
this view, is ridding us of those horrid ear-marks that have always 
marred the personnel oi our profession. Is the scientific aspect of this 
movement as helpful to the teacher as its spiritual? We are told by 
some that a scientific attitude on the part of the teacher will kill the 
spirit, and it is furthermore doubted whether or not elementary school 
teachers can do scientific work. I may ask here, what sort of work are 
they supposed to do? To attempt to give a more definite answer as to 
the nature of what their study should be, let us consider the theoretical 
aspects of genetic psychology, which have never been rigidly set forth. 
In fact, some of her devotees count it a virtue to have no theories in the 
field. Tlie higher order of contributions, however, have used liberally 
her facts in tlie interests of several ologies. I shall merely call attention 
to her influence on pedagogical theories. Over three centuries ago, 
Oomenius floated the doctrine that the quality and quantity of culture 
material presented to tlie mind must be determined by the age and expe- 
rience of the pupil. Our modern graded school, with all its advantages 
and disadvantages, is the practical realization of this conception. AVe 
proceed on the assumption that all children at any given age are similar 
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in ability and attainments, and that growth in mind and body is uniform. 
These two assumptions are rapidly giving way in the face of overwhelm- 
ing evidence contributed by child study. We are coming to realize more 
and more the necessity of taking the child's individuality into account, 
and to anticipate and prepare for the phenomena arising from the non- 
uniformity of growth. It shows us that the theory of harmonious devel- 
opment of proportion and symmetry is a figment of the imagination. 

The results of child study are beginning to determine our methods 
in physical and manual training. We now know that lung capacity can 
best be developed during adolescence. Roberts, of England, shows that 
any attempt to develop the chest before this period is useless. In 
manual and industrial ti*aining, the ingenuity and originality of the 
student are encouraged, instead of being suppressed by adhering to 
some pre-conceived system. We have found too, in this field, the unity of 
skill and culture — that mind and hand are supplemental, not oppositional. 

Again, what use has the pedagogy of the past made of instincts ? In 
fact, what use could it have made of them associated as they were with 
superstition, mysticism, and metaphysics. Instincts are a sphinx to the 
introspective psychologist. No problem in psychology has been treated 
with less satisfaction. Observation on many species of vertebrate infant 
life have brought the subject of instincts from the realms of superstition 
and folk-lore to the plane, at least, of helpful suggestiveness. The origin, 
nature, kind, and purpose of instincts are now discussed in the light of 
facts, rather than from guesses and imagination. It is now pretty well 
made out that the higher animals do not inherit special instincts, that 
is, instincts that do very special and particular things. For example, it 
was thought for a time, that young birds had an instinctive terror of the 
cry of hawks. More careful observation shows that they fear any loud 
and unusual sound. The child inherits a general play instinct, and 
whether or not it will play *' Ring around Daisies," '* Mumble-peg," or 
*'Two old Cats " depends on its age and environment. Instincts are given 
us to keep our physical machinery active and agoing until sufficient sense 
experience has been accumulated to regulate our activities. This view 
puts a high premium on intelligence, and therefore, training. We know 
too, that the exercise of an instinct is pleasurable, that it enlarges the 
pleasure, and shrinks the pain field. This has enlarged our views of 
child activities. For example, the play instinct is not to be suppressed, 
but encouraged, in every legitimate way. Children do not play because 
they are young, but they are kept young in order to play. It brings joy, 
freedom, liberty. It is a make-believe world, a creative, inventive 
world. It's the beginning of art, the nursery of inventions, the mother 
of genius. 

Child study is not only demonstrating the fact that we cannot afford 
to leave moral training to chance — the present state of ethical teach- 
ing — but it has begun to arrange the material and devise ways and 
means whereby it may be successfully taught. I refer to the writings 
of Adler,.Street, Hall, Gulick, Johnson, and others. 

I intimated in the outset that child study is not on a boom in this 
section. I feel, too, that our teachers will assume a conservative atti- 
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tude toward its problems, for which attitude they are to be highly com- 
mended. I know from personal observation in one state that the new 
discoveries of genetic psychology have been bolted down carnivora- 
fashion, resulting in all forms of pedantic indigestion. The enthusiast 
and self-conscious, self-styled, paidologist should bear in mind that his 
problems are not the exclusive property of any one body of scientists 
and investigators. So far, no one class of writers has effected *'a 
corner" on them. One of the first contributions to child study was 
made by the greatest naturalist of modern times, while many of the 
highest contributions come from men outside of the teaching profession. 
Well, what of it? Simply this: Instead of growing over-anxious about 
the scientific aspects of the problem, instead of studying the child in 
the interest of science, study him primarily for his own welfare. Then, 
too, keep in touch with current literature on the subject. Become 
skillful in separating the grain from the chaff. Arrange and classify 
what is useful, at the same time read some classic on genetic psychology. 
For example : Karl Gross on Play ; Morgan on Habit and Instinct ; Cham- 
berlain, The Child and Evolution of Man. Permit me to go farther: 
Do not stop until you have read the works of Darwin, Romanes, Preyer, 
Spencer, Sully, Wundt, Warner, and James. Read these books to get 
your bearings, to get some notion of the size of genetic psychology. 
They give one poise ; they will knock the fad spirit out of one. But pray 
remember these are only books, they can never take the place of the 
child. 
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BY HUGH B. BIRD, COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY.- 

In the conventional division of studies into practical, 
disciplinal, and cultural, it is customary to take the staples, 
reading and writing, as types of the first, the classics, i. e., 
Latin and Greek, of the second, and literature of the third. 

In the modern school, reading, writing, and literature are 
taught in the primary grades under the head of language, and 
if the extended arguments of the advocates of classical studies 
are to be concurred in there seems no reason >vhy so much of 
the formal side of language as evolves, in the upper grades, 
into the study of [English] grammar, should not fulfill the 
function of Latin and Greek and furnish, at least to some 
degree, that magnificent discipline which many pre-empt for 
the study of the dead languages. Then, to use Herbert 
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Spencer's famous, though faulty, brief in a like line of argu- 
ment, it would seem that, spelling language with a capital L, 
and meaning by it '*the vernacular," there is no reason why 
there should not be claimed for it that it is the most economi- 
cal of all studies because it is at one and the same time practi- 
cal, disciplinal, and cultural. 

This claim, if valid, is of the more importance because of 
the well-known fact that at least one-half of our children only 
are schooled for the primary period, and three-fourths of the 
remainder only reach the door of the high school and do not 
enter. It was, no doubt, magnificent discipline, pathetic as it 
appears, for Moses to view the promised land only from the top 
of Nebo, but it must be remembered that at that time he had 
not long to live— indeed, he was destined to die before his com- 
patriots entered into their land of milk and honey. Moreover, 
it was the larger per cent, of the Jews who shared the further 
and better joys of pomegranates and grapes. Reverse the con- 
ditions, allow the many to view the land of Latin, chemistry, 
and algebra from a pedagogical Nebo and require of them that 
they be satisfied because their few compatriots enter thereon, 
and you have an argument put forth, in effect, by those who 
make the primary work all plowing and seeding — which, being 
translated pedagogically, means drilling — and the high school 
all harvest and fruiting (with the intermediate grades a more 
or less judicious mixture of sowing and reaping), that is, 
information and instruction. 

In a democracy where all males and many females play 
the role of intelligent citizen after having been in the world 
twenty-one years, bearing in mind the fractions just mentioned ; 
where it is often the proud biographical boast of many of our 
most useful and excellent people that they left school at nine, 
ten, or eleven years of age, that is, at the end of the primary 
period, there seems no educational shibboleth that should be on 
as many lips as that of '' the enriching of the primary course." 

This enrichment has been going on, as to matter^ for some 
time, and supplementary, alternate, nature, history, and geog- 
raphy readers are some of the labels attached, but it is to be 
doubted whether, in many quarters at least, any have been 
enriched save only the book-dealers and publishers. Contrarily 
the cry goes up from practically-minded parents that they are 
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being impoverished and the scholars make much use of the 
words shallow, superficial, and sciolistic. The pathetic cry of 
the parent can and should be silenced by the purchase of text- 
books, in the primary grades at least, at the public expense, 
although this procedure may have to wait until the word 
"$ocialism" shall have been clarified of some of its bugaboo 
qualities. The contempt of the scholar is harder to contend 
against, partly because it is to no small extent justified, and 
partly because of the eminence from which the criticisms are 
dropped upon us. 

We must look to method to silence these more formidable 
critics, and what is called Herbartianism seems to contain 
more promise in this direction than anything else proposed. 
All that they, the Herbartians, mean by correlation and 
co-ordination is after all the old method of investigation in 
other departments of scientific endeavor — systematization and 
classification applied to the educational laboratory. It is 
new only in its application, and some say it is not even new 
in that. 

How to * 'enrich" the primary course and not to '* smatter " 
is our problem, and the answer I propose is wrapped up in the 
word "language," appearing on the average school schedule as 
the time-honored reading, writing, spelling, and, perhaps, 
drawing. 

Now, when these children are reading, what are they read- 
ing about? Is it the thrilling tale of how the cat caught a rat 
on the mat near the bat, or the still more exciting story of 
Willie and Susie rolling hoops, or is it of him 

wliose hand in autumn 
Painted all the trees with scarlet, 
Stained the leaves with red and yellow? 

The first are language and not literature, the second is 
language and literature, and later in the poem quoted it is 
language and nature study, language and history — always lan- 
guage and something. It seems to me that the whole solution 
of the difiiculty lies in the co-ordinating conjunction. 

And when the children are spelling what words are they 
spelling ? Are they chosen on alliterative or phonetic grounds 
from the dictionary? Have they ever existed in their present 
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association outside of the dead column of the spelling book? 
Or have they been chosen from some intensely alive bit of lan- 
guage, which is one definition of literature, just now read or 
heard, into the spirit of which they entered thoroughly, or did 
they arise naturally in the course of a conversation held in the 
presence of and because of some interesting natural object ? 
Choose you which of these is language and which language 
audi 

And when the children are writing what are they writing? 
Is it some abstract ethical statement formulated by a philoso- 
pher condensed and made terse by half a dozen generations of 
men deeply experienced in the problems of life,^-or is it the 
verbal husk of a thought just a little since in the child's mind, 
brought into life by some* delightful Greek myth, maybe? — the 
one is language, the other is language and. 

And when the children are drawing, if they do draw, is it 
a tiresomely conventional form ? Or is it a situation just now 
seen through words which must needs express itself in some 
ampler way ? 

To sum up : When the children read, let them read some- 
thing that the world calls literature, or when they talk let 
them do what the good Autocrat calls ** spading up thoughts " 
in the discussion of some natural object ; then have them learn 
to spell the words that were used ; then have them write in 
some way that teaches consecutiveness of thought (not simply 
knowledge of the subject) ; then have them draw objects or 
situations just now read about, spelt about, written about. 
And above all, do this every time, not once in awhile. 

Often when I have sent a student to the practice school 
for his first observations he has come back and said, "I saw 
history taught to the second grade." I always take issue with 
him and tell him to look again, and by and by, if he have 
any wit at all, he comes with the true statement to the effect 
that he saw a lesson in language in the second grade, and the 
material used was evidently drawn from history. If he should 
never see this last it would mean one of two things, either he 
was lacking in penetration or the teaching was some of that 
''smattering'' on account of which the scholars deride and 
jeer. 

Not long since in a public address I was so injudicious as 
to refer to a special matter when I did not have time or oppor- 
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tunity to elaborate the thought. I spoke of the importance 
of nature study, and the need of its introduction into all 
schools, and immediately a certain time-honored anecdote was 
told by a teacher of long experience. It was the old story of 
that boy who did not know how to read or spell although he 
had been to school two or three years, and who on being ques- 
tioned developed the fact that his time had been too much 
occupied ''with bugs and things." 

This always brings the laugh on the advocate of nature 
study, when it should be on one particular school, proven 
guilty of trying to teach zoology when the time should have 
been taken up in teaching language based on some zoological 
specimen. To bring in an indictment based on such evidence 
would be as unjust as to take a stand against the use of a 
razor because the edge would not hold to sharpen more than 
one or two pencils. 

The point has been often made that all studies might be 
defined in terms of language. Thus, written language in which 
such words as cape, sea, industries, and races, and their kin 
appear more frequently than other kinds is called a treatise 
on geography; written accounts of human deeds are called 
histories. Similarly, mathematics is written in the language 
of quantity. It would appear, then, that when a child is able 
to master the language of a given book he is in a position to 
completely understand the science of which the book tells. 

Language, then, should dominate the primary grades, but 
in order that the interest may be kept up continuously — and 
the modern school teacher regards interest as a necessity, not 
a luxury, — in order that the vocabulary acquired may be the 
richer, in order that the ideas should always be born cotem- 
poraneously with the words that symbolize those ideas, enrich 
the course of study in reading, writing, and spelling by a care- 
fully thought out succession of subject-matter, which is to be 
the vehicle of reading, writing and spelling, so that there shall 
always be information and instruction (other than the forms 
of language), coherent and unified, aw well as formal drill, so 
that, if so be it that the child only view the fruitful Canaan 
of knowledge and never enter, he may have some idea of the 
taste and value of its rich products. 
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NATURE STUDY IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 



BY M. WINIFRED HALIBURTON, CITY SCHOOLS, ABBEVILLE, N. C. 

Some one has said of the teachiDg of history that "the 
capital error of much teaching is to begin anywhere, that is to 
say nowhere. It is as if the unhappy subject of it were pushed 
off from a balloon and told to walk." This describes the usual 
procedure in science teaching. 

That there must be a definite point at which to begin is as 
true of this as of any other subject, and who, that knows chil- 
dren, can hesitate as to where this beginning should be ? Who 
has not noticed the wistful wonder and eagerness with which 
children question us? "What makes the moon run through 
the clouds sometimes, and then stay still?" "What makes 
the moon so little to-night?" "Has God peeled it off?" 
"Does the sun make a hole and go down into the ground? '* 
Sometimes we feel that 

'' Each querist with his how and when 
Would puzzle Huxley o'er and o'er again." 

Who, that remembers his own childhood's unsatisfied 
wonder, and, because quenched by indifference, the gradual 
dying out of that most eager desire to know about the things 
he saw, doubts that the latest date at which science teaching 
should begin is the first year of school life ? 

The term nature study expresses more exactly the kind of 
work to be done at this period than does that of science teach- 
ing, and there is, perhaps, enough difference between the two 
terms to warrant the use of both, the latter being more 
properly applied to the work as it advances into the higher 
grades. The child must be some distance up the "hill o 
science" before he can voluntarily fix his mind upon on 
object to the exclusion of all others, before he is ready f 
classification, for general laws and principles. At first 
must be interested ; and it is especially true of young childi 
that "what we learn with pleasure we do not forget." 1 
he is not equally interested in all phases of nature. It is ^ 
action, change, forces which impress the young child id 
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the life history and habits of animals; the development and 
growth of plants; and the forces at work in inanimate nature. 

This work need not be characterized by siiperjBciality 
because it embraces zoology, botany, geography, and even 
astronomy, for only that phase of each should be introduced 
which is within the child's comprehension. 

The lessons should be well planned,* and always for a defi- 
nite purpose ; but the teacher's programme should be so elastic 
as to admit of every lesson being adapted to what the season 
or the day brings. 

Because such animals as the cat, dog, cow, etc., are famil- 
iar to the children, and are types of classes, the teacher may 
have planned a series of lessons upon these; but will she insist 
upon having one of these while the children are longing to 
lead her to those wonderful funnel-shaped holes they have 
found in the dry sand, and to show her how easily they can 
bring the little makers of these holes to the surface by simply 
calling, "doodle, doodle, come get a grain of corn?" Or will 
she ask them to hear a story first, and, in her most animated 
manner, tell the story of a lion in a pit, of some imprudent 
little people who strayed into this pit, of the rapidity with 
which the lion, hidden at the bottom, threw sand at these little 
people as they tried to climb out, until finally they fell down 
right into the lion's jaws? Will she afterwards take them out, 
allowing them the pleasure of discovering for themselves that 
the doodle is the lion in the pit, the lion that preys upon the 
little ants who tumble in? 

How many interesting and wonderful things she reveals 
about the doodle, or ant-lion, as, continuing the story on some 
other day, she tells of this lion falling asleep at the bottom of 
the pit, and, after a long sleep, awaking and rushing out 
into the air, changed into a kind of dragon with four long, 
thin wings, flying away over the heads of the little ants whom 
he troubles no more ; but, instead, begins to kill and eat the 
insects about the ponds I Though her rule is, '* Never tell the 
child what he can discover for himself," she will relate facts 
in a case of this kind where the period required for transforma- 
tion is so long, as in that of the ant-lion, as to make it one 
that the children cannot observe for themselves. They can go 
to the ponds, however, and see that into which it has been 
changed. 
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Because she believes that botany should begin with the 
plant as a whole, will she confine the children to the school 
room to learn the parts, roots, stem, leaves, bud, flower, fruit 
and seed, with the work of each, while out doors the milk weed, 
the willow herb, the thistle, and other plants are sending into 
the air fairy balloons whose dainty silken sails float tiny brown 
cars more wonderful than that of any Andreft ; loaded with 
adventurers as daring as he ; bound upon journeys as uncer- 
tain as his ? or will she take them out to observe this, and the 
other ways in which seeds are disseminated ? 

Will she keep the children in-doors drawing the shapes of 
different leaves, while the autumn foliage is robing the trees 
in splendor ? or will she let them go out to note the colors on 
the different trees, to learn their names, to gather the leaves 
that are fluttering down, to dig beneath those of last year and 
find in that rich mold their first lesson in soil making ? When 
she hears them wondering why the leaves color and fall, will 
she show them the tiny partition between leaf -stem and branch, 
so that another day they will be content in doors as she tells 
them how the tree builds these little walls to save its sap ; how 
it is that without it the leaves must color and fall ; while she 
leads them to see that this is best for the tree ? 

She knows an experiment in evaporation and condensation 
is necessary before the children can understand how and of 
what clouds are made ; but will she keep the children standing 
around a spirit-lamp and boiling kettle to experiment with 
cold plates, while over the out-door world is bending a sky so 
deeply blue that the towering, billowy clouds show glistening 
white against it ? Will she not rather wish the children 
to watch this beauty while she teaches them to know these 
grandest of all cloud forms as cumulus, or heaped clouds, 
describing the other forms that they may learn to distinguish 
them ? or, if the moving clouds take on the cirrus form, per- 
haps telling the myth of Mercury's theft from Apollo, bidding 
them watch the snow white oxen he is then driving across the 
l)lue plaiiis of the sky? 

Though to study nature, and not altogether about nature, 
the children must have such short excursions as these, there is 
much work that is best done in-doors ; but the material for this 
is the observations made, and the objects collected by the chil- 
dren during these trips. In fact, the materials gathered. 
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especially in the way of plants and flowers, should be strictly 
limited to the amount necessary for work in the school-room ; 
else a spirit of vandalism will become rife among the children, 
helping to exterminate many of the beautiful wild-wood things. 
One or two, or, at most, only a few of each flower or plant 
should be gathered, and after being observed closely, and 
named correctly, carried back for pressing. 

Flower charts, in the form of a record of the wild flowers 
found, should be made, containing the name of the flower, the 
date of first finding, and the place of growth, this last being 
some short statement to indicate whether it grew by the road 
side, in shaded wood, or sunny field ; in the valley or upon the 
slope ; in wet soil or in dry. In thus noting the home of each 
plant, they are studying the character of soils in different 
places, and the kinds of plants they support. 

Germination of seeds in the spring can also be studied 
largely in the school room, though excursions should be taken 
to find seeds that are sprouting, as well as buds that are swell- 
rng, to note which shade and forest trees are flowering, and 
what fruit trees are blooming. At such a time the children 
should see, if possible, the bees carrying pollen from one bloom 
to another, learning something of that wonder — the cross-ferti- 
lization of plants. Enough apple blooms should be taken to 
the school room to teach the parts of the flower, and a close 
watch should be kept upon the tree, so that, as the green fruit 
forms from the bloom, the children may begin to know *'how 
the apple came to be." 

In animal study the habits of insects, as well as their eco- 
nomic relations to man, must be studied largely in field and 
wood; but there is no reason why the children should not bring 
to school any animal or insect which interests them. If any 
teacher complains of a scarcity of material for animal study, 
let her try keeping on the blackboard a record of animals 
something like that of wild flowers; only adding to the name 
of the animal brought, and some short remark to summarize 
what has been learned about it, the name of the child bringing 
it. The difficulty will soon become, not lack of material, but 
time in which to notice all that is brought, and room for keep- 
ing them awhile in comfort and neatness. Deserted cells and 
nests of mud-waspa and paper-wasps, as well as galls, cocoons, 
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and chrysalids for future development, may be gathered for the 
school room. Caterpillars may be kept and fed in well venti- 
lated or net-covered boxes, where they will spin cocoons in 
the children's sight. Moths and butterflies may be captured 
and kept, and, from the eggs laid by these, the hatching of 
caterpillars may be watched. Thus the whole wonder of the 
metamorphoses of insects may be studied in the school room. 
The slow transformation of batrachians is, also, best watched 
and studied as it progresses in the wide-mouthed jars of water 
kept in the school room, wherethe eggs develop into tadpoles, 
and the tadpoles into newts, salamanders, and even into fully 
formed frogs, if the tadpoles of the rapidly developing little 
hyla, or tree-frog, have been secured. Anything that can be 
kept in these home-made aquaria will deeply interest the 
children. 

Some time ago I was in a country school which I thought 
seemed pervaded by a spirit different from that of most schools, 
I found that this spirit emanated chiefly from an old-fashioned 
glass churn which had long served its owners as a receptacle 
for apple marmalade ; but which a persistent and eager young 
naturalist had persuaded his mother to lend to the teacher for 
an aquarium, and as such it was the delight and pride of the 
whole school, being kept filled with specimens gathered by 
teacher and pupils during the hour-long recess at noon and 
the Saturday tramps they took together. There were snails, 
leeches, beetles, and other little water creatures, among them 
some of the most interesting larvfle of water insects. Although 
I had often seen pictures of it, it was there I saw the larva of 
the crane-fly for the first time in my life. 

The hibernation of animals always interests children ; and 
it is the fall migration of birds, and their return in spring, 
which leads to the best of all bird study ; that watching which 
teaches the habits of feeding, nesting, etc. ; which puts the 
children to collecting deserted nests, and studying the mate- 
rials of which they are made ; which gives the joy of knowing, 
when heard again, the finely modulated strain of song sparrow, 
the scolding note of wren, the short mellow warble of blue 
bird, the complaining mew of cat-bird, the animated song of 
oriole, the plaintive call of pevvee, the fantasia of that erratic 
little singer, the purple finch, the clear whistle of that scarlet- 
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coated hunter, the red bird, and the fine imitation, one after 
another, of many of these by that charming mimic, the mock- 
ing bird. 

But perhaps nothing else that is so delightful is so difficult 
as the successful study of birds, if only the visible results are 
to be considered. It must necessarily be largely individual with 
the children, for little can be accomplished in this line by taking 
a class of noisy, joyous children into the woods, man's inhu- 
manity to these little feathered songsters having long ago 
taught them a fearful shyness. Any live bird that accident 
has placed within reach, or any good stuffed specimen that can 
be borrowed, should be utilized ; but no bird should be killed, 
by teacher or pupil, for the purpose of identification. Nor 
is there ever a time or place for the study of bird eggs by 
children, if, to study them, they must collect them. What if 
they never know one kind from another? They lose little com- 
pared with what is lost in making an egg collection — that deep 
reverence for life which true nature study gives. Such collect- 
ing, as well as the killing of birds, should be left for the 
specialist in ornithology, who must describe for others. 

A bird chart, made by the teacher, recording the name of 
the bird when known, or, if unknown, a short and explicit 
description of it, with the date, and the act in which the bird 
was engaged when seen, will do wonders toward keeping the 
children wide awake, leading them to close observation, and 
exactness of speech in trying to describe the bird. The well- 
known robin and English or house sparrow are convenient for 
comparison as to size. 

In all this work children must study the effects of weather, 
and elementary meteorology must go hand in hand with it all. 
Isolated observations of the weather being valueless, they 
should be made daily, recorded, and kept, those of one week 
and of one month being compared with those of another. The 
time necessary for this being only a few moments, it should 
never be omitted. 

Some of the best geography teaching springs from the 
making of such a record, as experimenting with snow on the 
day snow is recorded, packing it in vessels, melting it and com- 
paring bulk before and after melting; making snow balls hard 
and icy clear, and noting that this requires slow melting and 
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constant pressure. The last leads to future understanding of 
glacier formation. 

On the day rain is recorded the children, by following the 
rills, will find, in miniature, tributaries and entire river sys- 
tems ; and, afterwards, by tracing the gullies, they may learn 
how valleys are formed. Besides studying such work of the 
rain as erosion, transportation and distribution of soil, they 
may look for the work of frost, as the loosening of soil, weath- 
ering of rocks, etc. 

All this leads to later study of brooks and brook basins; 
of the forms of land and water, and to that of soils and min- 
erals, also. 

Bottles of loam, sand, and clay should be collected for 
in-door study, experimented upon by planting seeds in boxes 
of each and watching the result. Pebbles, also, should be 
studied, the history of a pebble being traced from the angular 
piece chipped by the frost, through its water-worn existence, 
to its disintegrated end in sand. 

Once aroused, their interest in stones will prompt children 
to bring many kinds, especially all the brighter colored min- 
erals they may run across, thus making a collection too difficult 
for first use, but which they will enjoy keeping, as they should 
be encouraged to do, for future work. But the limestones, 
sandstones, and slates should be taught. Specimens of these 
are easily procured, by the children, in difi^erent varieties of 
marbles, gray and brown sandstone, and roofing slates, from 
those using them for building purposes. 

By occasional talks, directing the children's home observa- 
tion, and request to parents for their aid, the children may be 
led to keep up a thoughtful watch of the moon. They may 
even learn, without difficulty, the more easily traced of the 
constellations. 

But it may be asked, ''Is not all this far-fetched and of 
little real use to the children ? " 

It was the lack of just such teaching as this in his child- 
hood that caused Thomas Carlyle, when a man, to say: " For 
many years it has been one of my constant regrets that no 
schoolmaster of mine had a knowledge of natural history so 
far, at least, as to have taught me the grasses that grow by the 
wayside, and the little winged and wingless neighbors that con- 
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stantly meet me iu a salutation which I cannot answer as 
things are. Why didn't somebody teach me the constellations, 
too, and make me at home in the starry heavens, ;\¥hich are 
always overhead, and which I don't half know to this day." 

This would be far too much work if it were done, as might 
seem, for the simple purpose of interesting the children. But 
interest is a means to an end. Through it can be developed 
the power to observe closely, to compare and investigate, to 
think connectedly, and to judge correctly. Through the exer- 
cise of these powers habits will be formed, not only of correct 
reasoning* but also of self-reliance, and of expressing thought 
clearly. In the accomplishment of these purposes, in the 
training of the children's imaginations, the cultivation of their 
tastes, and the uplifting of their moral natures, such work is 
the greatest factor in the hands of the teacher. But to accom- 
plish this, it must not only begin in the primary schools, but 
must continue uninterruptedly through the intermediate and 
high schools. Too often it ends where it should only begin, 
not to be touched upon again until taken up in the high schools 
or colleges. It is as if we produced that abnormal thing — a 
plant, at first well rooted, but for years neglected, until that 
which should have been the trunk has dwindled almost to 
naught, and years afterwards we engraft upon this dwarfed 
trunk many branches, expecting growth. 

There are those who believe that all science teaching should 
be left for colleges, or, at least, that the high school period is 
early enough to begin it; that the time required for young 
children to do this work would be better spent on reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. But, if carefully examined, the text 
books of even those most commonly taught sciences in high 
schools, physiology and geography, will be found to take for 
granted, in the child's mind, a substratum of scientific facts 
which he seldom possesses. I have known pupils of high 
schools to be puzzled, and their progress impeded by their igno- 
rance of the real meaning of such simple geographical terms 
as evaporation, condensation, precipitation, etc. This would 
not have been the case had they, as little children, learned 
these terms as they studied the processes themselves in experi- 
ments and observations. 

As to whether nature study accomplishes all that has been 
claimed for it, as an immediate aid to the children's other 
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Btudies, I have only my own experience from which to judge. 
Incidentally it does aid in teaching color and form, making 
both more real and tangible, and, I should say, nothing is such 
an incentive as this to the children's efforts at drawing. When 
encouraged to talk of what they have seen and heard in these 
nature lessons, they do so with more fluency and ease than 
when talking of anything else. Their command of language, 
and their knowledge of the relation of ideas are, at this age, 
not sufficiently developed for them to express their ideas in 
order, and with clearness. But they can, and should, hold 
fast to individuality and truthfulness, and the teacher should 
have a care that their love of imitation and their active imagi- 
nations do not cause them to seem to prevaricate. 

The more formal teaching of language to young children 
must be done by giving them such stories as " The Old Woman 
and Her Pig," ''The Three Bears," etc., and having them tell 
the stories again. 

Under the reign of the new god, " Correllation," I have 
tried to wring nature study from these ; but, beyond a certain 
limited point, I could not do it. There was so much of the 
*' hard fact" side introduced that it made the story tiresome. 
Not so, however, were the myths and poems that represent or 
speak to the children of the things they have studied and loved. 
To correlate these with nature study is easy and natural, and 
they become full of meaning and beauty to the children. 
Through them it becomes possible to teach real literature to 
even young children. 

The same is true of the songs they sing. When they are 
of a phase of nature the children love and appreciate they are 
sung with the heart as well as with the lips. Music becomes, 
for them, a means for expressing purest emotion. Thus in 
teaching color, form, drawing, music, literature, and oral lan- 
guage, nature study is a great and decided help. During the 
first step in the learning of number, also, the counting natu- 
ral objects makes the work less monotonous and more real ; but 
beyond that I have not found that nature study aids materially 
in the study of arithmetic, though others more skillful claim 
that it does. 

Since, in learning to read, young children should, I think, 
give their efforts, at first, principally to acquiring the power to 
get words, I have not found it practicable to base their reading 
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lessons ou nature study. It is deadening to interest, and 
destructive to individuality, to write on the board, and have 
read over and over, the short sentences in which the children 
are required to tell what they have seen or heard. It proved to 
be the same when I tried having the children write short state- 
ments of the results of their experiments or observations. 
Though this work was convenient to keep for showing to admir- 
ing friends and visitors, and beguiled them into believing that 
the children were extraordinarily bright, and blessed with a 
wonderful teacher, they were good for nothing else. Such 
written restatements of observations are always stultifying and 
uninteresting unless they are individual expressions of that 
with which each child has been impressed. As pupils advance 
into higher grades, however, such written work not only becomes 
possible, but should be a positive feature of the science or 
nature study, for, as this becomes more and more characterized 
by the study of function, structure, and classification, the 
necessity for clearness and order in expression is greater. This 
is best obtained, in writing, by pupils following simple outlines 
given by the teacher, so that each one can state his own ideas. 
Such work is genuine expression, and leads to the best kind of 
original composition. At this stage they can read, also, with 
advantage such scientific facts as do not lie within their power 
to discover for themselves. But the so-called "science readers'^ 
and "nature readers " are positively harmful in the hands of 
young children, because of telling so many facts which they 
should and can discover for themselves if led to do so by the 
right kind of teaching. If these readers contain a story, or a 
lesson, which would be but a review of some object or fact that 
the children have already studied, it is a benefit, as well as a 
pleasure, for them to read it, or have it read to them, ajier the 
facts have been mastered through their own efforts. 

To do this right kind of teaching requires much of the 
teacher, much patience and enthusiasm as well as a great 
capacity for work. 

Those who teach in the centers of large and closely built 
cities may find it more difticult to procure abundant material, 
in the way of plants and animals, than we who, in smaller 
towns, are nearer " to nature's heart;" but a teacher in one of 
our largest cities says that last year she took over seventy-five 
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short excursions with the children, and found, within a few 
squares of the school, all materials she needed. 

It seems folly, however, to talk of taking such excursions 
when classes consist, as they generally do with us, of sixty or 
more pupils, and it i% folly to attempt giving a real lesson out 
of doors to such numbers. But I have always been able to call 
upon some student of the higher classes to take charge of half 
my class while I went out with the others. By carrying along 
a strong whistle I could always summon at a moment's notice 
all the pupils to my side when the time and the spot for the 
lesson were reached. I soon found that when I carried for the 
same lesson the group which had at first been left in the school 
they assimilated the lesson with greater ease, and in less time 
than did the first division. Since then I have always taken the 
duller, slower pupils last. This proves how helpful is thorough 
preparation on the teacher's part, and what an immense advan- 
tage the teacher has in knowing the ground over which she is 
to take the children. The most skillful and experienced teacher 
should know the ground thoroughly beforehand, if the lesson 
is to be a success. 

Some may be deterred from attempting this nature work 
because of the lack of laboratory training, which, though it is 
an advantage to be secured whenever possible, is not essential. 

But one thing seems certain, if this work is to be done, it 
must be done by us who are not masters of the subjects in the 
sense of specialists in science. We must work it out in the 
best way we can. It is not easy, but it i% possible for any one 
who is willing to work, and to *' live with the children." 



BIRD STUDY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 



BY T. GILBERT PEARSON, GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 

Assuming that the value of nature work is an appreciated 
reality in the mind of an elementary teacher, she may with 
propriety question which class of natural objects offers the 
best field for her major efforts, for evidently some fields are 
more valuable and more productive of interest than others. 
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I wish to speak briefly of the importance of bird study, 
for I believe this to be the most valuable and at the same time 
one of the most interesting branches of natural history to 
teach children. By ** valuable," I do not mean that the study 
is always the easiest pursued, or that the quickest results may 
always be expected from it, for the conditions of study may 
vary according to location, opportunities for field work, and 
other modifying influences. But I mean the subject is valuable 
because it is so important that the youth of our country be 
taught the vital interdependence of the bird world and the 
human world. From birds as a class man probably receives as 
great profit as from any other forms of animal life, and the 
birds, in turn, it seems, must depend for their very existence 
upon the favors of the coming generations of men. 

The usefulness of birds to mankind is revealed in many 
ways. For instance, first, they serve an important part in the 
plan of nature in keeping down the surplus numbers of many 
obnoxious forms of life. Certain species, numbering millions 
of individuals, feed largely upon mice, rats, and other destruc- 
tive vermin. Birds also perform the work of scavengers and 
thus aid in preserving the health of the neighborhood. What 
would Charleston do without the turkey buzzards about her 
markets ? Ravens in the North and West render this same 
service. Many birds help cleanse the sea beaches by eating 
animal matter washed ashore. 

Some birds serve the part of messengers, as trained pigeons, 
or self appointed heralds, as certain sea birds, which, gathering 
in numbers about a ship at sea, give the mariner warning of an 
approaching storm. 

Shooting game birds, if properly conducted, does not 
decrease their numbers, and it gives employment to thousands 
of men and boys as trappers and guides, while the healthful 
outdoor exercise and the relief afforded to weary minds and 
bodies by an occasional outing is enjoyed by thousands of 
others, although personally I would get poor joy from such 
exercise. 

As a food, birds form an important staple in some places. 
The peasants of large areas of Russia depend largely for their 
meat supply uptni the flocks of wild ptarmigans which inhabit 
the country. 
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However, it is as insect destroyers that birds perform their 
most evident service to man. There are over one hundred 
thousand kinds of insects in the United States, the majority of 
which are injurious to the crops of the farmer and fruit grower. 
According to estimates made by the government at Washing- 
ton, the annual loss in plant products to the United States 
from insects is $200,000,000, that is, about one-tenth the entire 
agricultural products is a total loss from their ravages. Hence 
any influence tending to lessen or keep down the increase of 
these figures must be of benefit to man. 

The bird is one of the insect's chief enemies. A covey of 
partridges on a farm is worth more in a year to its owner than 
all the products of his poultry yard during the same time. A 
young swallow will eat six or eight hundred flies a day, and a 
young robin needs as many worms in the same length of time 
as you can hold in your hand. Most birds feed partially on 
insects, and two-thirds of the species in Virginia are almost 
wholly insectivorous. 

The great work of insect destruction goes on continually. 
In summer it is the adult insects and their larviB which are 
eaten, while in winter it is the eggs which are hunted out of 
their retreats and devoured by tons. It does not take a very 
wide sweep of the imagination to fancy the serious state of 
affairs possibly existing for man on the earth, should birds 
cease to exert their power as insect destroyers. 

Birds also consume the seeds of many weeds which have 
baneful effects upon crops. As a single example of this, it 
has been estimated by Professor Beal that the little tree spar- 
row in Iowa annually destroys 1,720,000 bushels of noxious 
weed seeds. 

Then, from an Aesthetic standpoint, birds are of value to 

the human race. They brighten the gardens and woodlands 

with their presence and cheerful moods. Their singing brings 

joy and gladness into the dreary moments of our lives. As a 

poet once said : 

*' The birds make sweet music for us all 
In our sad hours, as David did for Saul." 

That man has not seen the value of birds to his race, or 
seeing has not heeded it, is evident from the widespread per- 
secution wliich he has carried on against tliem. To an audience 
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like this one need not recount in detail the facts concerning 
the extermination of the dodo, the great auk, and the Lab- 
rador duck, nor rehearse the well known accounts of the rapid 
disappearance of the wild pigeon, the ivory-billed woodpecker, 
and the American egret. Suffice it to say that many other 
species are threatened with a similar fate. 

Perhaps twenty years ago the fashion of decorating ladies' 
hats with dead birds and birds' feathers came prominently 
into use. The great millinery houses at once employed num- 
bers of hunters in all parts of the country to shoot and skin 
birds to meet this demand. The fashion continued and the 
slaughter increased, until our Atlantic coast has been all but 
swept bare of some of the species of terns, and our southern 
lakes depopulated of their white herons, while millions of land 
birds have given up their lives for the same cause. 

As birds have their best plumage and are most easily 
approached during the nesting period, it is then that they are 
most largely hunted. Not only are the adult birds killed, but 
the yojing in thousands of cases are left to perish miserably in 
the nests. I have seen this repeatedly on the Virginia and 
North Carolina beaches, and about the Florida lakes. The 
killing of birds for millinery purposes has been pushed relent- 
lessly over large sections of our country. 

There are other causes which are co-operating with the 
plume hunter to destroy the l)irds. The small boy with a gun, 
yielding to the innate desire planted in his breast by his savage 
ancestors, shoots indiscriminately every bird within range. 
Overzealous naturalists of a distinctive amateur type often 
make large and unnecessary collections of native bird skins 
and eggs. The bird egg craze at times seizes the youth of 
nearly every community, and the epidemic knows no abate- 
ment in some places. 

These and other causes, added to the natural destructive 
influences set by nature, are so actively at work, that the 
decrease in the bird population of our country is a marked 
fact. Mr. William T. Hornaday, the well known naturalist, 
as a result of extended observations and enquiries throughout 
the country, has published some startling announcements 
regarding the extirpation of our feathered inhabitants. He 
says that during the past fifteen years Nebraska has lost ten 
l)er cent, of her birds. He further states that South Carolina 
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has likewise lost thirty-two per cent., Mississippi thirty-seven 
per cent., Georgia sixty-five per cent., and Florida seventy- 
seven per cent. In thirty states the average decrease has been 
forty-six per cent. North Carolina and some other states have 
about held their own. 

Thus in a few paragraphs I have attempted to sketch some 
points relating to the interdependence of birds and man, and 
urge these as reasons why the study of popular ornithology has 
value in the plan of elementary science work. 

The second statement, that this is one of the most inter- 
esting subjects of nature work, I feel needs scarcely a word in 
its defence. Children like birds because they are living crea- 
tures. They have colors and varying outline, and hop, and fly, 
and sing; they exhibit moods and passions. They are pretty, 
and graceful, and hard to catch, and keep the watcher con- 
stantly maneuvering and exercising his wits to keep them in 
view. Birds build nests, and children enjoy seeing and hearing 
of baby birds. 

Then, too, the birds are always with us, although the per- 
sonnel of the population is constantly changing with the 
seasons, and are not limited to certain months as is the case 
with wild flowers and insects. Our country is rich in variety 
of bird life. In North America there are nearly eight hundred 
well marked species. By recent correspondence with leading 
ornithologists in six of the southern states, I learn that the 
number of species and varieties which have been recorded in 
each state respectively is as follows : West Virginia 240, Georgia 
251, North Carolina 312, Virginia 815, Louisiana 828, and 
Florida 357. Any time of day, any time of year, any place in 
the country, one can find live, moving, breathing birds, if they 
be looked for. 

Then, more or less in common with other branches of 
nature work, bird study is of interest because, in watching 
them, the observer is led into the woodlands, and into the open 
fields beneath the blue sky. Such work gets one out of the 
close school room. An excursion afield means running away 
from books and stealing closer to the old mother from whom 
we all sprang. To the child the sight of the live bird suggests 
creeks, and forest retreats, and his imagination runs riot, for 
there is a tincture of the wild and untamable, a rustle of the 
pure Archaic mingled with the color of a wild bird's wing. 
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Children have feelings as well as older people, if they can 
not formulate them so cleverly, and they appreciate the fact, 
too, well enough to hail with delight that which plunges them 
right into the bosom of old mother Nature, whose every fiber 
is throbbing and pulsating with emotional life. The most 
enthusiastic classes I have had have been classes in bird study. 

I shall not attempt a discussion of methods of bird study, 
except to the extent of a few sentences. Teaching with good 
pictures, telling the pupils of birds and their habits, reading 
to them reliable stories of bird life, and perhaps using supple- 
mentary readings with higher grades, are things which, if done 
carefully, cannot fail to arouse interest in the subject. Then, 
of course, pupils must be put to observing for themselves, if 
possible, and their observations should be recorded. Working 
with definite aims, however, is the only possible way to accom- 
plish much. Mere random notes and sentimejital nothings are 
worthless. 

A bird-nest census of the school-grounds or neighborhood 
taken by the children may be of advantage. The points where 
the nests occur might best be indicated by the teacher on a 
blackboard map of the region. Other records should be entered 
by the teacher as reported by the children. For example: the 
time required by a pair of robins to build their nest ; number 
of days taken to hatch the eggs ; number and color of eggs ; 
food of young; and times of day for singing. Making a tabu- 
lated record of the first appearance of well known birds during 
the spring or fall migrations, as reported by the pupils, has 
been found by some to work well. 

In conclusion, I would say, that the one aim of bird study 
should be to teach the child to love and protect the birds as 
his best friends, and this can be done only by a wide, per- 
sonal, and sympathetic knowledge of the individuals of various 
species. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



First Session — First Presbyterian Church — Thursday , Dec, ;?7, f:SO P. M, 

The meeting was called to order by Professor £. 0. Branson, presi- 
dent of the department. 

Dr. Eben Alexander, professor of Greek in the University of North 
Carolina, read a paper on " The Work of the Normal Schools as the 
College Man Sees It." . 

The paper was discussed by Professor Hugh S. Bird of the college 
of William and Mary. 

M. L. Brittain, school commissioner of Fulton county, Greorgia, 
submitted his paper on ** The Work of the Normal Schools as the County 
School Commissioner Sees It/' and discussed in a brief talk the general 
subject of normal school work and other means of preparing teachers. 

The subject was discussed by President Robert Frazer of the State 
Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. ; Professor D. L. Earnest of the 
G^eorgia State Normal School ; President F. P. Venable of the University 
of North Cai*olina, and Dr. Garrett of the Peabody Normal College. 

The meeting adjourned to meet in the main auditorium of the same 
church at 2:30 P. M. on Friday. 



Second Sesaion — First Presbyterian Church — Friday ^ Dec. 28, H.SO P. M. 

The meeting was called to order by the president of the department. 

P. P. Clazton, professor of pedagogy in the State Normal and Indus- 
trial College, Greensboro, N. C, read a paper on "The Function of the 
Normal School." 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Augustus S. Downing, principal of 
the New York Training School for Teachers, and Dr. J. M. Green, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Normal School. 

The meeting adjourned. 

[Minutes of both seg^lonfl of this department supplied from memory by the Secre- 
tary of the General Association, who was present at both sessions but not at the 
opening of the first session.] 
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THE WORK OF THE NORMAL SCHOOLS AS THE 

COLLEGE MAN SEES IT. 



BY EBEN ALEXANDER, PROFESSOR OF GREEK, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 

CAROLINA. 

My first thought, on being asked to prepare this paper, 
was that the average college man does not see very much of the 
work of the normal schools. And my last thought is the same. 
And yet, there is enough of it for anybody with eyes to see. 
In the southern states alone there are about forty public nor- 
mal schools, well attended, with thoroughly trained faculties, 
and receiving from the states nearly one-half million of dpllars 
annually. In the whole country there are three hundred and 
fifty, with an income of four and one-half millions of dollars, 
turning out more than eleven thousand graduates every year. 
This is one of the many wonderful things in our educational 
development, when one remembers that it is only sixty years 
since the first normal school was opened. 

To the college man the work done in normal schools and 
colleges does not seem to differ essentially from that of other 
schools and colleges of the same rank, except that most of the 
students are supposed to be preparing to teach, are required to 
devote some time to the study o^ pedagogy, and to visit model 
schools, or themselves to do a certain amount of teaching in 
practice schools. 

I find, for example, in the course of study laid down for 
the degree of licentiate of instruction by one of the best known 
of southern normal colleges, that in the following requirements 
alone does the course differ from those fixed by most colleges 
for the usual bachelor's degrees : outlines of educational doc- 
trine (a discussion of some of the fundamental problems of 
educational science) ; educational psychology; and two courses 
of lectures on primary methods, both of which include the 
observation of work in the model school. In most of the normal 
schools, probably, there is a practice school, in which members 
of the senior class are expected to teach for one hour a day, 
under the direction of supervising teachers. I know a good 
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many students, in other than normal colleges, who are taking 
among their elective studies precisely the courses named, under 
the direction of professors of pedagogy. In most of the col- 
leges, however, there is no requirement of teaching in a practice 
school, or of observation of work in a model school. 

The college man does not understand how pupil teachers 
can get experience that is worth much from teaching in practice 
schools, in what must be, at best, a rather desultory and unsat- 
isfactory way. But the college man does understand that 
persons who are going to be teachers should know, as the Sec- 
retary of this association puts it, **the best that has been 
done and said in the line of their work ; should know some- 
thing of the nature and growth of the child's mind; and 
should be acquainted with the best modern practice in teach- 
ing, the theories on which such practice is grounded, and the 
historical steps by which both theory and practice have been 
reached." 

And the college man feels concern for the children on 
whom pupil teachers practice. Somewhere in my reading the 
other day I came upon this: **The child is an involution of 
possibilities, and its education is an evolution of these possi- 
bilities under a proper adjustment of its environments." Poor 
little child 1 

It seems to me that normal schools have shown great wis- 
dom in adapting their work to the necessities of their several 
communities. The same methods, for example, that enable 
the Massachusetts normal schools to send out teachers admir- 
ably trained for the profession in their own state would prob- 
ably result in wretched failure in the South and parts of the 
West. But I should think that after a while, as the masses of 
our people are more generally educated, our normal schools 
will find it wise to restrict their instruction more closely to 
persons who are actually intending to be teachers. Many of 
them seem now to be doing a great deal of '* miscellaneous 
teaching," of the same character and covering the same ground 
as that done in other schools, even elementary work. This is 
probably necessary at present, and does no harm, because we 
have none too many schools of any kind. By and by the 
requirements for entrance can be raised, and the work of the 
normal school made of greater value to the individual student. 
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I have heard it said that in Prussia, some years ago, only five 
out of one hundred and fifteen normal schools had more than 
one hundred students. Most of our public normal schools 
require applicants, who wish to receive free tuition, to sign a 
declaration of their intention to teach. Other applicants do not 
appear to be required to make such declaration, and I imagine 
that most normal schools are burdened with students who 
attend without intending to be teachers. But I may be mis- 
taken about this, as I have been unable to find statistics. I do 
know, however, that in my own state, of the one hundred and 
eighteen young women who received diplomas during the first 
six years after the young but admirably conducted Normal 
College at Greensboro'was established, one hundred and twelve 
have taught since their graduation. Better proof of the value 
of a normal school's work could not be asked. I may add, as 
indicating the earnest purpose of the students in that school, 
that more than one-third of all those who have attended it 
have defrayed their own expenses. 

One fact in connection with normal schools is plain to 
every college man : the unselfish, devoted labors of the mem- 
bers of their faculties in what is called missionary work in the 
cause of education. The good done by them in this direction 
is in itself sufficient reason for their being. 

The college man thinks, possibly without reason, that the 
training received in normal schools may make the teacher too 
mechanical in methods of instruction. A machine is all right 
in its own way. There is a wonderful little machine, which, 
by a delicate system of balances, solves an equation of the 
fourth degree with perfect accuracy. But it cannot teach 
algebra. Bacon, in his essay "Of Seeming Wise," says: — 
'* Certainly you were better take for business a man somewhat 
absurd than overformal." One sometimes hears the opinion 
expressed that the training given at some normal schools *' has 
made at the most something wooden and empty." It is pos- 
sible to overdo things. You may remember the case of the 
Frenchman who wanted to kill himself beyond all possible 
doubt. He soaked his clothing in oil, put into his pocket a 
rope, a bottle of poison, a pistol, and a box of matches. Then 
he went to the harbor and mounted a beam at the end of a pier. 
Adjusting the noose, he quickly swallowed the poison, set fire 
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to his clothing, and jumped* off, hanging far above the water. 
All this would have been enough for an ordinary man. But 
he wanted to make sure of it. So he fired his pistol, expect- 
ing to send the bullet crashing through his brain. His aim 
was too high. The bullet cut the rope ; he fell into the sea, 
which quickly extinguished his burning clothing ; and he swal- 
lowed so much of the salt water that it acted as an emetic, 
and the poison was made harmless. He was not even drowned. 
Passers-by dragged him ignominiously out of the water. So 
the poor fellow failed, simply from overdoing the thing. 

It is easy to tell people how to accomplish what they 
want; it is hard to do it. For instance, in the simple matter 
of making pantaloons last. An adviser who knows everything 
will say, '*A11 that one has to do is to make the coat and vest 
first." It would seem that there ought no longer to be any 
poor teachers. Training for the profession can be- had every- 
where, not only in normal schools, but also in teachers' training 
classes, teachers' institutes, summer schools, and departments 
of pedagogy in many colleges and universities. However, all 
of us know a great many people, without counting ourselves, 
who are not good teachers. Why is it so ? Is it possible that 
teachers cannot be manufactured, as doctors and lawyers and 
preachers are turned out by their professional schools ? 

Dr. Harris, our learned commissioner, read a paper at the 
last meeting of the National Association, on * 'How to Make Good 
Teachers out of Poor Ones." It is a very interesting paper, 
but I am sure that its author does not believe that this can be 
done. Perhaps it could, if it were possible to start with the 
training of the teacher's great-great-grandparents; but most 
of us find it hard enough to teach people now living. Good 
teachers are born ; they are kept good, and made better, by 
training and experience. If scholarship be added to natural 
qualifications, the result is likely to be good. That is the ideal. 
Not one of us has known many; but the few whom we have 
been so lucky as to have as our teachers have done more for 
us than all other influences in our lives. 

The ideal is lovely to dream about. What we actually 
have to deal with is something different. I think that college 
men would say that the average normal school turns out per- 
sons admirably trained for work in the elementary schools; 
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that for teachers in higher schools that culture, which nothing 
seems to give so well as four years of a college course, is abso- 
lutely necessary. Still, college men are not always infallible, 
although it has been said that " no knowledge is fit for use 
until it has been filtered through a college professor." It is 
probable that the older college men are somewhat influenced in 
their opinions by a type of normal school that flourished years 
ago. It was warranted to give one an education while he 
waited ; and he did not have to wait long. I think it was 
called the ** Six Weeks Normal." I remember that Tennessee 
was overrun, some fifteen years ago, by teachers who had gone 
(to some place in Ohio, I believe,) to one of these for training. 
They came back with a certain cocksureness, a certain conde- 
scension toward those of us who had not had their advantages. 
That is not the kind of normal school that we are considering 
now. I mention it only because the older men are somewhat 
prejudiced by their recollection of it. 

As one gets older, he comes to believe less and less in the 
efficacy of professional study in the earliei* years of a student's 
course. Aside from the fact that the average young man, 
especially in the South, seldom knows surely what is to be his 
profession, and is guided largely by the chance of the moment, 
it seems wiser to lay down a liberal education as a foundation, 
and build professional training upon that. And any of us can 
call to mind illustrations of what I said a while ago about the 
influence of natural instincts in bringing the best results. For 
example, there are many agricultural colleges with carefully 
planned courses of study; but if, in my own state, anybody 
should be asked to name two farmers who are regarded as the 
best and most successful farmers in the state, he would not 
mention men who have been trained especially in agricultural 
science. The two men whom he would undoubtedly name both 
took the classical course at their university. 

One of the best of American teachers. Dr. F. A. P. Bar- 
nard, once said : ** A man's education must be mainly his own 
work. He may be helped, or he may be embarrassed, by his 
environment ; but neither books, nor teachers, nor apparatus, 
nor other surrounding conditions of any kind will be of any 
avail unless he himself furnish the energizing spirit which shall 
put them to account." 
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THE WORK OF THE NORMAL SCHOOLS AS THE 
COUNTY COMMISSIONER SEES IT. 



BY M. L. BRITTAIN, SUPERINTENDENT OF BCH00L8, FULTON COUNTY, 

GEORGIA. 

I have felt some little embarrassment in speaking upon 
this subject. As is known to some of you, nearly all my teach- 
ing life has been concerned with high school work. Only since 
last spring have I been engaged in my present sphere of labor. 
Consequently few and short have been the opportunities of 
looking at the question assigned me, through the spectacles of 
a county school commissioner. I trust, however, that it will 
not be considered out of order if I mingle the impressions and 
observations of past years with those of the present. 

First, let me say that I can hardly understand the mental 
attitude of educators and boards of education who look with 
contempt upon the normal school idea. I know it is of recent 
growth. Our fathers believed the teacher was born, not made; 
that he acquired, by instinct, everything necessary to pursue 
his chosen vocation. Furthermore, in the early days of our 
republic the duties of the schoolmaster were so varied that he 
could hardly be expected to be equally well prepared in every 
department. Listen to an outline of what was expected of 
him in New England: *'To serve summons, to conduct certain 
ceremonial services of the church, to lead the Sunday choir, 
to ring the bell for public worship, to dig thf) graves and per- 
form other occasional duties, as well as to teach the school." 

The first educational advocate of our country, Thomas 
Jefferson, was occupied with the organization of the schools 
themselves. Had he found these established, there is no doubt 
but that, like Horace Mann — the second great man in American 
school life — he would have concerned himself as much with 
the teacher as with the school. The first normal school of the 
country was established at Lexington, Mass., in 1839, and the 
three characteristics proposed in its teaching were those of 
our best schools of to-day: (1) A thorough grounding in the 
studies the student is preparing to teach ; (2) the science and 
art of education ; (8) a model or practice school. 
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Those most active in establishing the school were .Horace 
Mann and Cyrus Pierce. Four years before this time normal, 
or teacher-training, departments had been established in certain 
academies in New York, but the plan, based upon the funda- 
mental error that the same instruction should be given the 
students preparing for college and those being fitted to teach, 
was soon discontinued. The lesson taught by the New York 
experiments seems to be that institutions undertaking the 
training of teachers should, as a rule, make that their sole 
business. 

Since those early days schools of this character have mul- 
tiplied, and to-day they are all over our land. In numbers they 
amount to 160; they are equipped at an expense of seventeen 
millions, and they send out eight thousand teachers annually. 
Every state in the South, with possibly one exception, has them. 

CURRENT CRITICISM OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

They are of all kinds; excellent, good, fair, and some have 
the reputation of being poor, but as to the last this deponent 
sayeth not. 

It may be well, however, to voice some of the current 
criticisms that are occasionally made upon the normal school. 
I quote from the Educational Review and the reports of the 
National Educational Association : ** The material of the aver- 
age normal school is crude and unbalanced — the heterogeneous 
product of district schools, village academies and necessitous 
homes. Not only has there been previous lack of broadening 
influences, but in many cases a lack of sound elementary train- 
ing. It would be folly to expect of such, at the end of a 
brief course, the development of patience, firmness, and tact — 
three qualities so essential to a real teacher; to say nothing of 
a thoroughly digested knowledge of subjects to be taught." 

The instructors of the normal schools, while in the main 
earnest and painstaking teachers, are apt to be selected as the 
exemplars of a rigid routine which has destroyed their own 
personality. Their specialty is " method," and too often this 
method becomes madness. That the normal school does good 
work in certain lines is undeniable, but that it covers our 
present necessities the cry for something better effectually dis- 
proves. Too often the normal school is merely an academy ^ 
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with its pupils not lacking in scholarship, but serenely sure 
that all pedagogical knowledge is shut in between the covers of 
their topic-books. In a word, they are too smirking, self-confi- 
dent, and shallow. 

Whether there is much of truth in such criticism it is not 
for the speaker to say. Of one thing you may be sure, the 
belief is quite prevalent that many normal schools too gene- 
rally lay the emphasis rather upon methods than scholarship. 
And to be convinced that this view is frequently held by edu- 
cational experts, you have only to read the reports of the 
National Educational Association for the last few years. 

METHODS SUBORDINATE TO SCHOLARSHIP. 

Of course, there is a training in academic subjects pecu- 
liarly necessary for these schools. The old maxim was that 
teachers are born, not made. The state evidently does not 
believe in it, for she is providing everywhere elaborate means 
for the manufacture of pedagogues, or at least for an improve- 
ment upon those already made. And this technical training is 
eminently sensible, for, as De Quincey says, the man who fol- 
lows up a profession without knowing what advance others 
have made, works at a great disadvantage and falls into errors 
long since exploded. His success in his chosen sphere is, in a 
large measure, due to his ability to grasp the gathered thought 
of the ages and turn it to his own use. But no pedagogical 
instruction that is not founded upon a broad and thorough 
scholarship can ever be permanently successful. And if such 
training is attempted it tends to exalt the educational trickster 
and so to cast a slur upon real learning. 

This age is too enlightened to endure with equanimity any 
contempt for the broadest and deepest scholarship. It remem- 
bers that ''the foundations of law and jurisprudence go back 
to a scholar called Moses ; the golden age of Athens was ushered 
in by a scholar called Pericles; Florence, Venice, Rome, — all 
the great cities in the world, — have their foundations laid 
in wisdom and knowledge." And, indeed, from that time, 
back in the early dawn of history, when Themistocles led the 
trained Athenians at Salamis against the ignorant hosts of 
Persia, down to that terrible day at Sedan when the spectacled 
students of Germany shook the foundations of France, know- 
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ledge has always been power, and never before has the truth of 
the saying been so universally recognized as at the present day. 
And so the college or university graduate, with accurate and 
liberal scholarship, is far more certain to succeed than the 
normal graduate who lacks this training, even though the latter 
has at his finger tips all the latest and most up-to-date assort- 
ment of -modern methods. In Cffisar, for instance, it is far 
better that the teacher have broad Latin scholarship without 
the pedagogical training, than to have this with merely the 
ability to read or parse a little better than his best pupil. He 
should be able to read and appreciate Latin. He ought to be 
a man or a woman of more than one book. It has been said 
that he who knows but one language or one religion knows none 
well, and so the teacher must know not one grammar, even 
though that be the best, but Whitney, Earle, Gould-Brown, 
and others — not one book in all the realm of literature, even 
though it be Shakespeare, but a goodly array of the grave-eyed 
host. 

He must know something — 

*' Of that sacred place 
Where the greatest dead abide ; 
Where grand old Homer sits 
In solitude sublime ; 
Where wrapped in endless thought 
Broods the awful Florentine ; 
Where sweet Cervantes walks, 
A smile upon his face ; 
Where gossips quaint Montaigne, 
The wisest of his race ; 
Where Goithe looks through all 
With that calm eye of his, 
And where — little seen save light — 
The only Shakespeare is." 

NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR THE MASSES. 

There will be little question, I suppose, with reference to 
the superior advantage of a broad and liberal culture. But 
with some justice it may be said that the normal schools, as a 
rule, are designed to prepare teachers for the common schools — 
to better the educational condition of the masses, rather than 
the favored few in the higher departments of education. The 
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pay for such teachers is generally poor and will hardly warrant 
college-trained graduates. This also frequently limits the sub- 
ject matter of normal schools and explains why they are so 
frequently bounded by the field of secondary teaching. 

It is the old law of supply and demand. Take my own 
state for example. If all the high school graduates in Georgia 
were immediately and violently seized and put in the normal 
schools, they would constitute only a small part of the teachets 
required in the common schools of the state and a large per 
cent, of these common school teachers could scarcely be said 
to have a high school education. It is certainly wise, then, to 
provide normal training for these with their comparatively 
moderate equipment. 

For we must not forget that the public, as a rule, owns the 
normal school and pays for it, and this means that its graduates 
must be fitted for public school needs and conditions. 

NORMAL DEPARTMENT AT STATE UNIVERSITY. 

In thus justifying those normal schools that are frequently 
censured on account of low curricula, how am I to reconcile 
this with the statement previously made as to the necessity for 
a broad and liberal education for our teachers ? There is only 
one way, in my humbl« judgment, in which this may be done, 
and that is, in addition to the ordinary normal school, for the 
state university to establish a department of pedagogy. Not 
simply to put a professor in charge with the duty of delivering 
lectures on psychology, or the hidtory of education, but to give 
the department a living chance for doing its work with a model 
or practice school in connection with the theoretical part of the 
course. From this we should have a right to expect results of 
the highest order both from students and instructors. From 
the first, because they are college bred men and women, with a 
liberal training, receptive but above servile imitation, and pos- 
sessed of individuality and independence. From the second, 
because they are likely to be men of the widest learning and 
have the most favorable auspices under which to carry on their 
work. Take the question of numbers, for instance — the average 
university professor will hardly average a dozen pupils to the 
class — while the ordinary normal school teacher will generally 
have three or four times that number. 
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NORMAL TRAINING NEEDED FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES. 

There will undoubtedly be those who will claim that this 
work is unnecessary for the college-trained man and woman. 
Those who have such an opinion are diminishing, however, 
every day. No matter how sound his education and scholar- 
ship when a young teacher for the first time is presented to the 
duties of a school room, everything else is subservient to the 
art of managing his pupils. And this ability to secure and hold 
attention, discipline in all its aspects, can be taught nowhere 
else so successfully as in that most important feature — the 
practice or model school. 

Teaching is an art as well as a science, and though there 
are some of the fraternity who have attained a fair measure of 
success without normal training, yet it most probably has been 
at the expense of much costly practice on little lives — ^just as 
the oculist accounted for his skill by explaining that he had 
ruined a bushel of eyes in order to attain it. The normal 
school should prevent this sacrifice of the innocents, not only 
y^y training the future teachers, but also by eliminating those 
who by nature lack fitness for the work. There is little excuse 
for the normal schools if they cannot thus weed out the incom- 
petent and unsuitable material among their pupils. 

ENTHUSIASM OF NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES. 

A striking fact in my experience with normal-trained 
teachers is the abiding enthusiasm of their graduates. Never 
for a moment do they lose sight of the dignity and worth of 
the teaching profession. Even if a fair graduate is hoodwinked 
into matrimony by some shrewd and designing young man, she 
is never satisfied unless given an opportunity for putting into 
practice her love and enthusiasm for child training. If noth- 
ing better is in sight you can always count upon it as a certainty 
that she will be in charge of some Sunday-school class. Com- 
pare such a teacher with the old professor, loaded down with 
information and learning, but entirely out of touch with youth, 
utterly unable to awaken enthusiasm with all his scholarship. 
Occasionally, after long forbearance, such an one is finally 
shelved — sometimes put upon the emeritus professorship list, 
by the board of trustees, **as the most decent form of burial 
ever invented for a living human being." 
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This enthusiastic love for her work so generally seen in 
the normal school graduate, ought to cover a multitude of defi- 
ciencies — real or imagined — in other respects. For love is the 
master passion of mankind. The hearts of all the world 
respond to this one key. I know intellect is commonly con- 
sidered the ruling force of the human race, but history will 
show the error of the claim. Even in the matter of questions 
that pertain to the higher and more sacred realms of the soul 
this is true, for it is with the heart that man believes unto 
righteousness. 

THE SPIRIT OF THIS ARTISTIC ERA ACCORDS WITH THE NORMAL 

SCHOOL IDEA. 

Possessing already the mighty force that is inherent in 
enthusiasm and love for the work, the normal schools have 
but to broaden and deepen their courses of study to win the 
love and respect of the parents of the land to a degree which 
other educational institutions are hopeless of attaining. The 
very spirit of the times is in accord with this completeness of 
preparation at which the normal schools aim. For never 
before has mankind been so insistent upon the worker's not 
merely finishing his task, but upon his completing it in a work- 
manlike manner. In former years the patrician class alone 
was interested in art, but gone forever is that age when the 
common people were satisfied with the clumsy tool or the 
ungainly garment. As the rude Attic speech of the early 
Greek flowered forth into the musical cadences of Homer's 
Iliad y so man, as the years go by, seeks more and more to make 
his song and prayer, not merely true, but beautiful with praises 
to the unseen God. And while on this subject let me say that 
the study of music and art would be a most helpful feature in 
the course of study of every normal school. The majority of 
the students are destitute of training in both. Their lives at 
home and at school have received little of the delicate and 
refining influence that comes from such studies. 

As Dr. Hillis has said. It is curious to note that the fine 
arts as they decrease in importance and go away from the throne 
of God become more fixed and unchangeable. Architecture 
is the lowest and most permanent, sculpture is higher, but the 
statue is cold and lifeless. To form painting adds color, and 
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gives life and warmth ; literature is still more evanescent; but 
music is builded of breath alone and dies with the vibrating 
air. Yet who can measure the uplifting force and happiness 
of this divine gift to the human race. Especially true is it 
with regard to the poor — that great majority of mankind who 
are chiefly to be reached through the uplifting hand of the 
normal school teacher. To the poor it is a never failing joy 
as they go forth, like King Lear, with head uncovered to life's 
pitiless storms, for music is the child of poverty, the outcome 
of sorrow and the flower of affliction. 

LITERATURE IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

So, too, with literature. No matter where else it occurs the 
normal school cannot afford to minimize its work at this point. 
The young teachers in most instances have had little or no 
training in their own childhood and must be taught the value 
of selection in books from the standpoint of both culture and 
utility. As a general rule this selection is easily made, for in 
most instances it should consist of the masterpieces — the 
classics of the world and particularly of our own tongue. Were 
the child German, he should certainly read Goethe and Schiller 
andLessing; if French, Moli^re and Victor Hugo ; if Italian, 
Tasso and Dante — the masterpieces of the language. And so, 
too, we of the English speaking race, and joint heirs with our 
brethren across the Atlantic to that heritage of song that has 
circled the globe with a music far grander than England's mar- 
tial drumbeat, we too can point with pride to a literature that 
equals any in the history of mankind. It is not inferior to 
that of Greece in her stateliest days; even in the golden age of 
her verse when her poets, scorning meaner themes, grappled 
with the grandest problems of existence and tuned their harps 
in harmony with the purest emotions of the human soul : when 
her philosophers searched the mysteries of the universe and 
extended their observations into that vast, though not unknown 
abyss, on whose surface float the orbs of our system like broken 
gleams of moonlight on the bosom of dancing waters. Weak 
indeed must be the teacher who cannot make use of such a 
literature to kindle into a fire the spark of ambition that will 
at times light up even the soul that is doomed to a drudging 
life of daily toil. " For neither necessity nor interest can pre- 
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vent at times the upspringing conviction that above our duty 
to be slaves to self there towers our right to be men and women. 
The toilers and searchers after material things are making 
themselves companions of the clods in which they dig. Their 
vision is bounded by the earth beneath and seldom rises to the 
hilltops tinged with glory." But we cannot allow our children 
to be reared for such a destiny. We must teach them to look 
back over the history of the past, and see the beacon light of 
noble lives jutting out through oblivion's misty sea like the 
broken peaks of sunken continents. 

And heirs to a land, rich even in its poverty, with the 
recollection of devoted sacrifice and patriotic struggle, the 
youth of the South will say, with Georgia's great chief justice, 
"Land of the brave, where the loved lie folded in the embrace 
of your flowers, would that it were my destiny to increase the 
flood tide of your glory as it has been mine to share your 
fortunes. For as my years tremble to their close, I would sleep 
beneath your soil, where April tears may fall upon my grave, 
and the sunshine of your skies warm southern flowers to bloom 
upon my breast." 



THE FUNCTION OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL, 



B\ p. p. CLAXTON, PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY IN THE STATE NORMAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE, GREENSBORO, N. C. 

As is the teacher so is the school. In a very true sense, the 
teacher is the school. The results of all our educational effort, 
the returns from all our investments of money and time for 
the education of our children, depend finally upon the char- 
acter of the teachers employed in the schools, — upon their 
mental, moral, and religious qualities, their ideals of life, the 
breadth and depth and fullness and fineness of their culture, 
their industry and their skill in teaching. The teacher is the 
variable l)ut ever present chief factor in the educational pro- 
duct, — variable even to the possibilit}^ of becoming a negative 
quantity, but by no means to be eliminated. Hence, the mak- 
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ing of teachers becomes the most important problem in any 
system of education, and the means of furnishing a sufficient 
supply of competent teachers the chief concern of any state 
which assumes to provide universal education at public expense. 
The assumption of the latter duty implies the assumption of the 
former. To attempt to provide for the general education of 
the children of a state without making adequate provision for 
the professional preparation of teachers can only result in 
failure and disappointment. Just as the lawyer, the minister, 
the physician, the soldier, the sailor, the machinist, the engi- 
neer, the sculptor, the painter, the architect, and the agricul- 
turist must have preparation for their several professions if 
they would work with profit rather than injury to themselves 
and their fellow men, so must the teacher have special prepara- 
tion in addition to native intelligence and general culture; for 
teachers, like poets, are both born and made. 

Any efficient system of schools presupposes a sufficient 
number of competent teachers, possessing a fair degree of native 
intelligence, strength of character, a thirst for truth, some 
general culture, a love for the best in literature, art and nature, 
the habit of reading, a natural fitness or inclination for the 
work of the school room, special knowledge of the principles 
of teaching and skill in applying them. Some of these no 
school can give ; others can be gained best through the common 
agencies of general culture. The proper function of the nor- 
mal school is to take men and women otherwise fitted by birth 
and general education and give them the special instruction 
and training necessary to make them teachers. To this ml\^t 
always be added, as to the special purposes of all kinds of tech- 
nical and professional schools, some contributions to general 
culture. 

The teacher must have an exact and masterly knowledge 
of the 8ul)jects which he is to teach and the related subjects. 
I do not mean the kind of knowledge usually gained by boys 
and girls in high schools and colleges. I mean that broad, 
deep, analytic-synthetic knowledge of subjects in their internal 
relations, their relations to other subjects of the elementary 
and high school curriculum, and their relation to the develop- 
ment and future life of the child — that knowledge that will 
enable the teacher to speak with authority and not as the 
scribes, to go directly to the heart of any lesson, and not waste 
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time in undue emphasis of unimportant details. One can never 
teach a subject with the best results and the greatest economy 
of the pupil's time and labor until he knows it well enough to 
teach it without books, if need were. One of the saddest sights 
in the world is a teacher trying to teach that which he does not 
know or only half knows. This knowledge of subjects many 
good teachers do gain by continuous and diligent study while 
teaching, but many — indeed, most — never gain it. 

This kind of knowledge the normal school must give those 
preparing to be teachers, or put them in the way of acquiring 
it more rapidly for themselves. It must do both, for the time 
will be too short to do the first fully. To this end, a sufficiently 
high standard of entrance requirements should be maintained. 
This standard should be as high as the general educational con- 
ditions of the section from which it draws its students will 
admit. It will be all the better if a large per cent, of the stu- 
dents are graduates of reputable colleges, and if all are of 
mature age. The work of other schools easily accessible should 
never be duplicated in the normal school ; but its students 
should devote not less than one-third of their time to a re-study 
of the subjects studied in the lower schools. This re-study of 
these subjects should be from the teacher's point of view, and 
in the light and strength of the students' high school or college 
work, of their general knowledge of life, and of that maturity 
which comes with age. 

In addition to this work in the subject matter of the lower 
schools, each student should be permitted and encouraged to 
do advanced work in some one subject, as English literature, 
history, a foreign language, or some branch of natural science. 
The subject selected should usually be of the student's own 
choosing, and should be taught in such a way as to enable him 
to continue it to advantage after leaving the normal school 
for the more exacting work of the teacher's life. This will 
give opportunity for further culture and progressive study and 
scholarship, such as every teacher must have, or die for want of 
breath and from starvation. Nor will this special work be 
without immediate practical value to the teacher; for only 
those who know more of some one thing, and have a point of 
view can use to the best advantage as teachers their knowl- 
edge of other subjects; and, besides, the teacher should be able 
to contribute something of particular value to the general cul- 
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ture of the community in which he lives and works. The time 
in the normal school will be too short for more academic work 
than is required for this one subject. Subjects not now taught 
in the elementary schools, but which are justly demanded for 
the best interests of the children and the community — as music, 
drawing, and some form of manual or industrial training — 
should receive special attention in the normal school. The 
normal school should create educational sentiment and form 
educational policy as well as prepare teachers to meet the 
present demands. It can do this most surely by preparing 
teachers to do the work that should be done, and leading them 
to see the value of it. 

Next in importance in the curriculum of the normal school 
is the psychology of education. All knowledge of mental laws 
and child nature must come originally from a careful study of 
one's own experiences, and from a patient, sympathetic, per- 
sonal observation of children, in school and out. But the 
time is too short and the work is too' difficult and complex for 
each individual teacher to make all the necessary observations 
and reflections, unaided by others. Text-books and teachers 
must come to his aid. The work in psychology should result 
in the knowledge of the fundamental laws of learning and 
other forms of soul activity, and in an ability to find in the 
individual child the line of least resistance to intellectual 
development and to the production of noble and strong emo- 
tions, good will, and upright life. 

Some knowledge of the simplest, surest, most economical 
and most approved methods of instruction, and a good degree 
of skill in their application, are important elements in the 
professional preparation of a teacher; and they are doubly 
important in a section in which the average number of school 
days for each child does not exceed five hundred. The science 
of education may still be far enough from perfection, yet the 
experience, observation, and thought of thousands of earnest, 
honest, intelligent men and women, who have devoted their 
lives to the task, have at least resulted in the discovery of some 
methods by which certain subjects may be taught more readily 
and more surely than by others, and some great minds have 
been able to correlate the more common experiences into gene- 
ral laws. He is only a charlatan who ignores these experiences 
and conclusions. They form the beginnings of the science of 
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education, aud their skillful use in the school room the first 
steps in the art of teaching. A knowledge of a few simple 
laws will free the teacher from the slavery of mere imitation 
and tradition. A working knowledge of well approved methods 
will save the beginner and his pupils from much waste of energy 
and much loss of time. 

A knowledge of the lives and labors, the joys and sorrows, 
and the triumphant visions of the great souls whose lives and 
energies, through patience and suffering, have been devoted to 
the solution of this great problem of the salvation of the world 
or any part of it through right education, will give the teacher, 
in the lonely district, the squalid, bookless village, the busy 
town bent on secondary and unworthy ends, a feeling of com- 
radeship and enable him to retain a hold on his high purpose 
and to maintain his self-respect despite the contempt and 
sneers of those who look down upon him as only a school- 
teacher, whose life is spent in the small world of childhood. 
A little knowledge of the explosion of beautiful theories, of 
the discarding of widely heralded methods and devices, and of 
the slow growth of educational wisdom, will make him suffi- 
ciently cautious and humble. The normal school should give 
a good beginning in the history of education. 

As a result of his work in the normal school and of gene- 
ral educational influences the teacher should have a just con- 
ception of the aim of life, and be able to judge between what 
is worthy and what is unworthy. He must have a single eye, 
a firm faith, a pure heart, and a strong will supported by a 
correct philosophy. He must love truth and hate sham and a 
lie with a righteous hatred. His great purpose is to form 
character of which these are the elements. He must have 
them in himself if he would stimulate their growth in others, 
and no amount of knowledge of subjects and no tricks of 
method can take their place. All work in the normal school 
must be done in this spirit, and its teachers must meet these 
demands. It must profess a high philosophy, and teach it and 
live it. 

The combination of what is here outlined will give teach- 
ers the pedagogical sense, enable them to see the relation of 
school to life, to estimate more justly the value of each day's 
work in each subject, and to solve the thousand and one prob- 
lems of discipline and general management. 
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Nor should the course in the normal school omit all refer- 
ence to general management. Especially in the villages and 
country districts of the South, each teacher must be his own 
superintendent and principal — frequently his own school com- 
mittee. He must grade and classify. He must promote and 
demote. He must care for the health of the children and 
become responsible for all discipline and management. He 
alone must form the character and spirit of the school. To 
enable him to do this he should be instructed in school 
hygiene, in simple forms of physical culture, and in children's 
games. He should have taste in school room decoration and 
some skill in preparing school entertainments. He should 
know something of the merits of different text-books and 
school devices and apparatus. He should be able to outline 
a course of study and to separate the essential from the unes- 
sential in the text-books used. He should be able to estimate 
aright a child's progress and the value of its work. He should 
be able to create and stimulate a wholesome educational senti- 
ment among the people of his community. He should have the 
qualities of leadership. 

To give such preparation for teaching should be the sole 
aim of the normal school, and it should appropriate its funds 
and its energies to no other purpose. It should not admit any 
students except those who desire to become teachers and who 
will probably have the requisite physical strength and moral 
character to succeed. When it finds a young man or woman 
among its students who is incorrigibly indolent, or who, for 
any other reason, can not be made into a successful teacher, 
that young man or woman should be requested to withdraw 
from the school. No certificate, diploma or license should be 
given to the incompetent. The doors of the normal school 
should be wide open and its tuition absolutely free to those 
who can and will repay the state by successful work in the 
school room ; they should be closed to all others. The normal 
school should not admit at any time more students than it can 
instruct in the best manner. Crowding here will prove disas- 
trous elsewhere. With a faculty of twelve or fifteen strong 
teachers there should never be more than two hundred stu- 
dents. Ten teachers and a hundred students would be better. 
This is the rule in Germany. The course of study should 
be not less than two years — three years would be better — 
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and there should be an outline of work for two or three 
years after the student leaves school and begins teaching. 
During these years the normal school graduate should be to 
some extent under the supervision of the principal and faculty 
of the school from which he has graduated, and the final 
indorsement of the school should not be given until the work 
outlined has been done satisfactorily, and the student has 
proven his ability to teach by the test of an independent 
school. In the South, for the present, at least, each school 
year should be divided into three terms of fourteen weeks each, 
each term a beginning term. This would enable the teachers 
already at work to attend one or two terms each year until the 
course was completed. 

The center of the school, toward which everything else 
should gravitate, and in which all other work should be tested, 
should be a practice and observation school of good size and 
containing all the grades of the elementary and high school. 
As nearly as possible this school should be ideal in its course 
of study, its grading, organization, and equipment. A normal 
school without such a school both for practice and observation 
must inevitably fail of its purpose. Such a school roust be 
its great central laboratory. Nor need one pity the children 
who attend it. If it is given its proper place and receives its 
proper attention, the children in it will be better taught than 
most other children. Each class in this school should be 
under the direction of a member of the faculty of the normal 
school, who should be charged with its general management 
and with the task of properly knitting together the more or 
less disconnected work of the student teachers, and who should 
teach at least one lesson a day in the presence of some of the 
students. The students of the normal school should observe 
the work in this school not less than three hours a week for one 
year and teach an hour a day for another year under observa- 
tion and kindly criticism. Each student should have full 
charge of at least a section of a class for a few weeks. The 
practice school building should contain a number of small 
recitation rooms, so that the student teachers may begin with 
small classes. This will reduce the difficulty of management 
and discipline and permit them to concentrate their attention on 
the teaching process. Discipline is important, but teaching is 
more important, and good teaching is the first factor in easy 
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mauagement and good discipline. If the first class is too 
large, the problem of management will overshadow that of 
teaching, tending to make the student a machine teacher, who 
will attempt to teach the class rather than the individual chil- 
dren in it. 

The president and faculty of this school should be teachers 
of accurate scholarship, broad culture, professional knowledge, 
and successful experience in teaching children. There should 
be no tyros or inexperienced assistants. They should be the 
pick of the teachers of the state. Several members of the 
. faculty should teach the common school branches and super- 
vise their teaching in the practice school. The president and 
one or more teachers should teach the psychology and the 
history and philosophy of education. The supervising teachers 
and the teachers in the observation school should join with 
other members of the faculty in giving lessons in special 
methods. 

It goes without saying that the members of this faculty 
should be constant students of the best educational literature 
and thought, whether in books, reports, or periodicals, and that 
there should be weekly meetings for the discussion of current 
topics of education and of the work done in the practice and 
observation schools. To most of these meetings the students 
might be admitted and encouraged to ask questions. All 
should be allowed to offer suggestions and give reasons for 
them, but the greater wisdom and experience of the whole 
faculty should prevent rash experiments. 

The work done by the students in the practice school might 
well serve as a test of their knowledge both of subjects and 
methods. They should be encouraged to gain a complete 
knowledge of the course of study in all its grades, and of all 
the details of its management. If possible, other good schools 
should be visited and studied, and samples of the work 
done in many of the best schools should be collected and dis- 
played for the inspection of the students. The course of study 
in typical schools should be studied and compared. 

Such do I conceive to be the proper function of the normal 
school for the professional preparation of teachers for the 
elementary schools, and such, approximately, the character of 
the schools in which this preparation can best be given. As 
yet such schools in the South are few, if not unknown. But 
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they are probably our greatest present need, and we may not 
expect much further development of our elementary schools 
until this need has been supplied at least to some extent. It 
might be easily shown that the schools of other states and 
countries have been able to advance beyond the stage which we 
have reached only by reason of the establishing and fostering of 
such schools for the making of teachers. We of the South 
shall be wise if we follow their lead and appropriate a liberal 
portion of our school funds to this work. 



^ 
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SKORBTARY's MINUTK8. 



Grace Street School— Thursdai/, December ;?7, i^:SO P. M, 

The Section of Industrial Education met in Grace Street School. 
President I). B. Johnson presided. 

Papers were presented by President H. S. Hartzog of Clemson Col- 
lege, Superintendent C. E. Vawter of the Miller School of Virginia, 
President J. H. Ghappell of the Girl's Normal and Industrial College of 
Georgia, and by Professor W. A. Withers of the North Carolina College 
of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts. 

No other business was transacted. 

D. H. HILL, 

Secretary, 



THE GREAT NEED OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN 

THE SOUTH. 



BY C. K. V-AWTKR, 8UPEUINTENDENT OF MILLER MANUAL LABOR 

SCHOOL. 

Our Bvsteni of education before the war was good. Begin- 
ning in the liome under skilled tutors, then running through 
tlie high school, the college, the university, the young men of 
the South, who were able to do so, secured a most solid educa- 
tion based upon Latin, (J reek, and mathematics. Not much 
stock was taken in six^cial courses. A scientific course was not 
popular, and graduat<»s tlienjin were usually men who had 
failed to make the master's degree, and had been side-tracked 
to a special course where the diploma was not considered of 
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much honor. The M. A. degree was earned after hard, faithful 
work. The young man was not then in a hurry. After secur- 
ing his M. A. degree he went to law, or medicine, or such pro- 
fession as he preferred. Those most excellent advantages were, 
however, to but few. The masses were poorly provided for, 
while the majority of the young men financially able to do so, 
failed to go beyond the high school. The tendency of all our 
young men was away from industrial pursuits. There was 
scarcely any intelligent skilled labor in the South, and there 
was, as a rule, no demand for it. Men who were educated 
specially to devise better methods of work were not wanted in 
the South. Slavery made the slave the toiler, and, as a rule, 
the laborer did not think, and an intelligent class of laborers 
was not desired. 

The effect of slavery on labor was to degrade it, and to 
make the white man feel that labor was beneath him, and if 
he worked, it was, as a rule, because he could not help it. 

While our system of ejjucation was good, its advantages 
were not available to the masses of our poor white people, and, 
except here and there, this class remained uneducated. But 
they were, and are, a people of fine traits of character, strong, 
healthy, honest, upright, indifferent to work, and contented 
with their poor estate. They are happy in a hut and honest 
on a crust. They need to be excited to higher and better 
things; and when once the desire for better things takes hold 
of them, they show the latent powers within them. Notable 
examples are found in Andrew Jackson, Andrew Johnson, 
Abraham Lincoln, and others. 

From this class came some of the best soldiers of the 
South, heroic, brave, faithful. They had no slaves to be set 
free and no interest in slavery; but they were loyal as they 
understood loyalty. The principles for which they fought 
were of the very highest order. They fought not for posses- 
sions, for they had none. Their loyalty was simple obedience 
to law and to their country's honor. 

In some sections it was divided, some siding with the South, 
while their equally brave brothers and neighbors went with the 
North. Witness east Tennessee, western North Carolina, 
northern Alabama, and western Virginia. 

But it made no difference; on whichever side they fought, 
they were loyal to duty according to their light. 
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It is true that the chivalry of the South and the glory of 
her arms came from the wealthier class and more especially 
from the large middle class who owned their homes, who were 
educated and had very few if any slaves. But they all fought, 
rich and poor, from principle, and surrendered with nothing 
left but honor, and went to re-building with honest purposes 
and saddened hearts. They all went together ; the rich and 
the poor were then equally poor. Their lot seemed sad indeed. 
But far sadder was the lot of the poor negro who then was the 
most faithful creature that this world has ever known. To his 
care during the dark days of the war we had entrusted our 
homes, our wives, our children, our all. Through all those 
days he never was untrue to his charge. You speak much 
to-day of industrial education. But the first schools of indus- 
try that the country ever knew, w§re here in the South, where 
the white man was the teacher and the savage from the jungles 
of Africa was the pupil, and from his low estate of cannibalism 
and fetich rites, he was by his faithful and efficient teacher, in 
less than two hundred years, brought to be an honest, faithful, 
man, who, notwithstanding the fact that he knew that the war 
meant liberty to him, guarded our homes with a fidelity that 
the South can never forget. But Appomattox came. School 
was dismissed. The teacher was discharged and the pupil was 
turned over to the freedman's bureau, the carpet-bagger and 
the ku-klux. Poor fellow, with little learning, much voting, 
little counting, and a heap of ku-kluxing, he was in a bad fix. 
He has our deepest sympathies, and for his father's and 
mother's sakes we will never cease to love him. But that is 
not our subject now. We propose to deal especially with the 
industrial education for the whites. But let us add that many 
good, faithful, earnest and true men of both races are working 
along this line with results which show to those who have 
studied them that there is hope. The task is a most difficult 
one. Let us trust in God and hold up the hands of those who 
would lift up the man that is at the bottom. 

After the war was over, schools, colleges and universities 
re-opened on the old plan, with no money, and in many cases 
with buildings and appliances either entirely destroyed or 
greatly damaged. But the radical changes in the pursuits and 
customs of our people were not taken into account, and, some- 
what blindly, our educational forces went to work, assuming 
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that the old methods and the **learned professions," so-called, 
would still meet the demands of our people. There was no 
unity of action, and, in our impoverished condition, we sim- 
ply did the best we could. The public schools came in the 
wake of the states formed in the reconstruction period, and 
brought with them a vast amount of prejudice both from the 
fearful condition' of the government of the new states, and 
also from an old prejudice in the South. In too many cases 
the carpet-bagger, that fearful excrescence of the war, rapidly 
changed the high respect that the South had for the North 
through contact on the field of battle, into hatred, contempt, 
and despisement. From this nondescript of humanity came 
all our troubles and our unfortunate separation from every- 
thing of northern origin. 

The negro, of course, most naturally went to school and to 
everything that was not work and that did not remind him of 
slavery. He interpreted freedom to mean freedom from work, 
and the mistakes of a third of a century with such fearful 
results are yet to be corrected by changing his idea of life and 
education, by leading him out along the line of intelligent 
work that will make him a producer and that will keep him 
from being a vagabond. As I said before, good and able men 
are working on the problem and will solve it, too, along the 
line of true, solid industrial education. All this nonsense of 
Latin and Greek for the negro which is now being paid for by 
the states and by such a sensible state as old Virgina, should 
be relegated after next Tuesday morning to the beginning of 
the next century. The rare exceptions can take care of them- 
selves. Our northern friends with less prejudice, if not more 
love, will open their universities to all who are able to enjoy 
their benefits. We have to do with the masses, and our simple 
work is to teach them to be producers until they can build 
homes, purify their lives, and become fit for that citizenship 
into which they were prematurely brought. 

But the mistake that has been made along the line of our 
education for the whites is that we have sought to educate 
them for the methods of life as thev existed with us before the 
war. If we could have intelligently and unitedly come to the 
idea immediately after the war that our education needed recon- 
struction to fit us for the new duties, new callings, new methods 
in the South, how much better it would have been to-day I 
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But instead of it, came a reconstruction that was diabolical 
and that had to be unreconstructed. Thank God, we are pull- 
ing out of it. But its curse is still on us. And it will take 
more wisdom than is to be found in the *' grandfather clause " 
in our state constitution to undo the wrong and get back to 
the starting point. 

But with all our fine educational facilities for our whites 
we are fearfully deficient in opening up to them the best possi- 
bilities of life. There is no field on earth suited better for 
true technical and industrial education than here in the South. 
The poor whites of the South have a long line of healthy, true, 
honest ancestry. They constituted the bulk of the grand rem- 
nant that stood with Lee to the last. The world presents no 
grander picture; while that other portion of the South, the 
wealthier and middle classes, after the sad experiences of the 
war, were fit to become leaders of the world. They all went 
together from Appomattox equally poor, but they went with a 
sense of duty well done. They were not cursed with the hope 
of a pension, or the dream of forty acres and a mule. They 
had loved ones to live for, and they knew that the endurance 
and strength that sustained them on the march, in the bivouac, 
on the battle field, when sore, naked and hungry they held back 
the millions of the North, would sustain them as they toiled; 
and as they toiled they grew stronger. Their children inherited 
their vim and devotion to duty. They only need to-day to be 
trained in the way of doing things. Let us train them. They 
are found in the country everywhere. In the cities, in the 
lowlands, and throughout our mountain regions, there are 
thousands to-day with good purposes, desiring to do. But they 
know not how. Let us teach tliem how. Wealth expended 
to-day in these rich fields will produce an abundant harvest in 
better men, better living, truer citizens, truer voters, happier 
homes, where love reigns and where healthy children amid the 
pure ozone of our rich country will be growing to form the 
bulwark and strength and substantial hope of our country. 
Could one have his vision extended to see down the years the 
rich results possible for his country, for humanity, for things 
temporal and things eternal, instead of sowing millions where 
only dragon V teeth will grow, he would be expending his forces 
for the uplifting of the thousands of the South who are 
healthy, honest, loyal, and true, to become the leaders and 
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skilled workmen in the coming fields of industry that are to 
make this beautiful South-land the happiest and most beau- 
tiful of all the world, and above all he would be uplifting a 
people who are to stand when the storm comes, as come it 
surely will, as the bulwark of liberty through all the coming 
years. 

Let us hold on to all that is good in the South, to our 
schools and colleges and universities, and our great old Univer- 
sity of Virginia, which stands as pre-eminent in the great work 
of higher education as stands her illustrious founder among 
the statesmen of all ages. But let us not deem her disgraced 
if the soot falls on us from the smoke stacks of her grand 
department of mechanical engineering that presages a great 
advancement in Xhe South as she turns to greet the dawning of 
a new day. 

And let us not forget all our Latin and Greek as we turn 
to see the coming glories of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
upon the summit of the Alleghanies. 

And let not the old College of South Carolina, great in 
memories and grand in history and achievements, become dis- 
heartened in her work as she sees the giant of the new education 
in Calhoun's old home doing a work that is for the uplifting of 
the masses of that old state, full of honor and of heroic deeds. 

For many reasons the question of industrial education has 
been neglected in the South, and we are now sadly feeling the 
results. We know, but we cannot do. We need that instruc- 
tion that would fit us to do something in the busy battle of 
life. We are poor, we need for our children that training 
which, added to our old training, not supplanting it, will 
develop our resources, unlock the millions that lie hidden in 
our hills, and scatter plenty along our waste places. We do 
not need, we do not want, the accumulated wealth of a few, 
while millions are crying for bread. The darkest cloud that 
throws its portentous shadow across the future of our great 
country is the immense wealth of the few and the fearful pov- 
erty of the many. A slavery more dreadful than any this 
nation has ever seen threatens to-day, in the fact that the 
money king is on the throne, and he would have us bend the 
knee to him, or starve. 

Thank God that there is too much life in the old land for 
that yet. And when industrial education shall receive proper 
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attention, as it soon shall do, the oppression of the many by 
the few will cease. We do not need a few rich and many poor. 
We do not need millionaires. But we do need millions to 
inherit the virtue, the valor, the honor of our old southern 
stock. We need them equipped with that good education that 
has always been given, supplemented by an education that will 
teach them how to earn for themselves a good, substantial, 
true, happy, independent, and contented life. That condition 
that permits a few, by the toiling of the many, to become 
immensely rich, is a most unfortunate one. True lasting hap- 
piness, contentment, and peace come only by constant, honest 
devotion to duty which yields its natural and healthy results 
in a long and prosperous life. 

We need to get our people back to the idea that they must 
earn a living, not secured by doubtful methods and modern 
tricks of trade. Happy will be our beloved South when such 
schools of industry shall be built up for the benefit of all ; 
when our young men shall learn that the highest type of man^ 
hood is shown in him who, by honest industry, supplies the 
wants of himself and those dependent on him. It is a most 
lamentable fact that many, very many, of our young men, 
after leaving school, have no way of making a living unless 
they go to teaching. The result is that we have a very large 
class of young men waiting for something to turn up, who 
think that they are educated, who are too proud to work and 
too poor to live without work. The few who succeed in getting 
an office or winning a place that pays, make the exception. 
The many who must earn a livelihood by the sweat of the 
brow, make the rule. Let us, then, educate the masses so they 
can the better gain their living. Let this be the rule, the 
exception will take care of itself. With trained, educated, 
thinking, reading workmen, we will have a rich, prosperous 
country, dotted all over with lovely happy homes, with no 
place for the bar room and the gambling hell. Such a move- 
ment would indeed be the greatest temperance work that this 
country has ever known. 

On the other hand, we have young men with aspirations 
that cannot be satisfied. They are too often taught to seek 
that to which they can never attain. Such, after a few efforts, 
turn disappointed, disheartened, and seek relief in the com- 
pany of the idle and the dissipated. 
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In the labor that is now necessary for supporting the 
human family, trained heads and skilled hands have supplanted 
to a great extent physical strength. It is not to-day the edu- 
cated few who are driving the millions of ignorant toilers, but 
an elevated humanity has found the latent hidden forces of 
nature and, liberating the burdened toilers, have put these 
forces to do man's bidding. Hence, we find that in addition 
to the demand for warriors, statesmen, soul doctors, and body 
doctors, we have a wide and an ever increasing demand for men 
finely educated in all the subjects that pertain to the physical 
forces, and the various modes of their application to the use of 
man. In connection with these we must have clear heads and 
trained hands, for no untrained hands can ever touch or even 
approach this mountain of the hidden forces of God. 

We would not degrade the study of the languages, of mathe- 
matics, or of anything in the old curriculum. We love that 
old curriculum, we honor it, but we would equally elevate 
drawing and practical mechanics, eye training and hand train- 
ing. The ability to translate Egyptian hieroglyphics, Latin 
idioms, mathematical symbols, is desirable, but it is equally 
desirable to be able to form a clear idea of the things we need, 
to make a true picture of them on paper, and then selecting 
the right material, make the things that the picture repre- 
sents. This is the kind of translation that unlocks hidden 
treasures and beautifies the homes of our people. We honestly 
believe that if our education could be turned in this direction 
our penitentiaries would not need expansion and our lunatic 
asylums would not be the costliest care of our states. 

We need an education that will lead our people away from 
tlie beaten tracks into new fields, an education that will dig- 
nify honest, intelligent labor. We need to correct the evil8 
that have come to us from a system that has been dead a third 
of a century. We need to have our people recognize that the 
highest type of manhood is found in him who, with a clear 
head, an honest heart, and a skilled hand, faithfully does the 
work that God has given him ; and who can feel as he goes 
to rest at night that his own right arm has brought him to 
victory, and that his goods have been increased without 
detriment or loss to any other living creature. When such 
shall be the case then truly shall we say, '* happy is that 
people.'' 
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But what do we mean by technical education, trade schools, 
industrial education, manual training ? 

The true object of manual training is to teach the hand a 
great variety of work, to develop to the greatest extent all iti* 
many untrained powers. In doing this we often do just the 
opposite of ** teaching a trade." To learn to do one thing 
develops only certain muscles, certain powers, and constant 
employment of these unduly develops them to the dwarfing of 
all others. You cannot tie one hand of a child and have it 
develop to the full powers that the other comes to through 
years of constant use. It would astonish any of us to-day to 
see what marvelous powers men ''fearfully and wonderfully 
made" are capable of being developed into. We note in the 
loss of any of the senses how the others will develop so as to 
show powers almost miraculous. These but teach us the pos- 
sibilities of human development. But let us beware lest, like 
the eyeless fish of the Mammoth cave, we, by constant, per- 
sistent disuse of our God-given powers, forever destroy the 
possibilities of what might have been. We have never adopted 
any systematic plans for the development of our powers. To 
the age in which this shall come, as it ultimately must come, 
there is a glory for our race undreamed of in all the fanciful 
stories of mythical heroes. 

Industrial education, which though of the same kind, has 
a wider meaning than manual training, does not mean '* learn- 
ing a trade" any more than studying arithmetic means learning 
a trade. All true industrial schools should include a course 
in the sciences, both practical and theoretical, that fits one 
for any industry. 

A technical school trains to an intelligent understanding 
of any special industry or industries. 

A trade school is a technical school generallyjunderstood 
to be of lower intellectual order. 

Pupils passing successfully through all the parts of a true 
industrial school should then enter a technical school. 

Pupils who fail in the scientific part of an industrial school 
should enter the trade school. All these schools can very 
properly be included in one school where the brighter pupils 
advance to the technical department, and the duller ones to 
the trade department. 
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I am aware that there should be technical Bchools as there 
are schools of law or medicine. The graduate of a good 
manual training school should be about as well qualified to 
enter one of these technical schools as an M. A. of one of our 
classical colleges is to enter a school of law or of medicine. 
The object of industrial training is to teach the art of doing. 
It trains the eye. It trains the hand. One takes a course in 
wood turning, not because he ever expects to be a cabinet 
maker or a carpenter any more than those expect to become 
practical chemists who take a course in chemistry. It is not 
desirable for a boy to begin too early to learn a trade. Learn- 
ing a trade circumscribes, confines, dwarfs. It calls in all our 
powers from everything that does not appear to be necessary 
for the life work that we have chosen. 

To illustrate : A boy elects to become a cabinet maker. 
He at once cuts everything not specially in his line. He ceases 
to develop either mind or body in any of those parts that are 
not required for his circumscribed work. Thus, part of the 
mind and part of the body become useless. But let him first 
take a wide course in study, and in every possible phase of 
manual training that is available to him. Let him take a 
thorough course in drawing. Let him learn the use of tools 
under a skilled master. Let him learn work in wood, in iron, 
in brass. Let him learn exactness, first by making a drawing 
and then by making a thing exactly to the drawing. His dex- 
terity will develop rapidly. The more he encompasses within 
his grasp, the easier it will i)e to encompass more. Let it be 
accompanied with a good scientific course. His studies in 
books will find daily outlet in the application of the things 
there learned, and when, at work, he needs a principle, his books 
will come to his service. Each will be mutually self-sustaining. 
When he completes such a course he will be able to select what- 
ever trade or technical profession he may desire. He will then 
be a master, not a slave; a leader, not a follower. If one 
thing does not pay, he can then turn equally as well to another. 
The capitalists cannot grind him down. If wages do not suit 
him in one particular line, he turns to what does suit him. 
With our young men brought up thus, capital would cease to 
grind labor. The poor man who must work at this one tread- 
mill at such prices as capital may dictate, or see his wife and 
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children begging for bread, will then be set free. He cannot be 
bound to one wheel. *' Take this or starve," cannot be said to 
him. Capital will pay for his services what they are worth. 
For then all the world will be open to him. The grinding of 
poverty will cease. Labor will not be trained only in one nar- 
row groove, where, ground to desperation under the relentless 
heel of capital, it breaks out in gross excesses of law-defying 
mobs. But each independent laborer will know his rights, and 
will dare to maintain them. Thus, again, his knowledge of 
principles underlying all the works in which he may engage, 
will greatly enhance the value of his services, and capital will 
come bending unto him. But you may ask, Does this industrial 
training hinder one in the regular academic studies? We answer 
that it does not. Experience teaches us that our boys advance 
better in all their studies by having their exercises in the indus- 
trial part of the course. The manual training gives tone to 
their studies, gives a most pleasing variety, and, above all, 
gives application of principles learned in their books, — which 
quickens thought, develops study, and greatly increases the 
desire for knowledge. Each department is a most hopeful aid 
to the other. It is a sin and a shame to allow the youth of 
our country to grow up without a proper development of all 
their powers, and without olYering them an education that fits 
them for the highest order of manhood. 

But some will say that this is for the poorer classes. Well, 
to that I might reply, that surely, then, this is the education 
for us. But to speak soberly, this is a great mistake. All 
classes should have it. The health, the independence, the 
knowledge of natural things make it most desirable for all. 
But it is a fact that in some way, nearly all of us must work 
for a living. If one is not now under this head, he knows not 
how soon he may come under it. The rich should have it, the 
poor must have it, or sink to be miserable plodders, scuffling 
every day to keep the wolf from their door. 

Tliere is a nobility, there is a grandeur in honest industry 
among a people where each, in helping himself, helps others; 
where a community of interests draws all classes closer together, 
where none prosper by the misfortunes of others, but where 
the success of one adds to the wealth of all. 

If the state has the right to tax the people to educate the 
children of the state, then it surely should use this money in 
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that way which will give to the state the best results. It should 
educate our children toward what they have to do in life, not 
away from it. There is no denying the fact that our present 
scholastic education tends to draw our children away from 
industrial pursuits. Surely, the object of public education 
should be to enable our children to become good, useful, 
honest, loyal citizens, and to equip them for the life work 
that lies before them. 

We need the foundation of true industrial schools. This 
kind of instruction should be as well furnished and as surely 
provided for in our regular school system as any other kind of 
instruction. It can, and ultimately will, form a part of it. 
In the very near future technical and industrial instruction 
will be given in our public schools in all the states. We can- 
not help doing it. The power that concenters to bring this 
question to a practical test will be too strong to be resisted. 
The thing for true, practical men now to consider is, not 
whether it will ultimately come, but how to bring it about, 
and how to inaugurate it and guide it into the proper channel. 
When it shall come, it will be with that enthusiasm that engen- 
ders fanaticism. It must be controlled. It must not sweep 
the old landmarks. It must be made merely to supply a pain- 
fully felt deficiency in our work of education. 

But there is another view to be taken of this kind of edu- 
cation. Our old system provides no plan for the slow, dull, 
plodding boy. If he cannot stand the test of an examination 
he is branded as a fool and sent into the world a failure. 
There is work for every one. There is a field in which every 
one can make a success; a curriculum that he can graduate in, 
and in which he can become a master. The best workmen and 
the most skilled have been complete failures in arithmetic. 
Many of these develop slowly; the schools can not wait for 
them, but send them out disheartened to forever feel that they 
are failures. 

Industrial education provides a means for the bringing 
out of the slow minds. The boy of one talent has an equal 
showing liere with the boy of ten talents. When that one 
talent becomes developed others will follow in its wake. It is 
the duty of leaders in education to provide for all and not for 
the elect few. The greatest danger to our civil institutions is 
in sloughing off these so-called dull ones, with hopes crushed 
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and nothing to do but to combine with the disheartened of all 
other classes in sapping the foundations of liberty and of law. 
The masses have just as much right to live as the fortunate 
few. The work of education is to teach down to the very bot- 
tom and to draw upward. 

An education that does not provide for the uplifting of 
all, white and black, rich and poor, is leaving behind it an 
unchained power for infinite evil. 

We would that our limit of four thousand words would 
give space for some practical results of industrial education 
that have come under our own observations, which would show 
how the most hopeless have been uplifted, and have become 
happy, prosperous citizens, and how few that tak^ such a 
course ever go to the bad. But space forbids. We have in our 
southern whites the best material in the world for molding, 
fashioning, training educated workmen for the uplifting and 
maintenance of that which is to be the true new South, and of 
that which, through the mysterious providence of God, is to be 
the hope of the American nation. 

Let us, then, so guide, instruct, educate, train, that the 
inheritance that has come down to us from our fathers shall 
be transmitted through loyal, honest, industrious homes to our 
children's children forever. 



TWENTIETH CENTURY EDUCATION FOR THE 

TWENTIETH CENTURY, 



BY HENRY 8. HARTZOG, PRESIDENT OF CLEMSON COLLEGE. 

Mr. President : 

The South is synonymous with opportunity. It is a the- 
ater of golden hopes for ambitious men. The prizes held out 
to energy and genius are larger, and more varied in character, 
and more readily seized than in any other part of the globe. 
But we should not blind ourselves to the fact that in most 
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matters of industrial progress we are not keeping abreast of 
the spirit of the age. 

Our system of education is responsible in part for this 
condition of affairs. 

The popular idea of the scholar makes him a pale recluse 
who spends his time in the contemplation of timid generalities. 
He studies mind as divorced from man ; essence as divorced 
from entities, beatitudes as divorced from bodies. The scholar 
is believed to sit on the arid mountain top of scholasticism, 
reading the starry leaves of heaven, feasting on the sunsets — 
his soul mellowed and glorified by high thinking and plain 
living, but without sympathy for the intensely sordid, practi- 
cal, struggling humanity down in the fogs of the valley. 

When he condescends to mingle with the people for a 
season he is treated as the world treats woman — for the world 
believes not so much in woman's rights as in the right 
woman . 

The greatest need of the South to-day is the scholar in 
practical life. We need more twentieth century education for 
the twentieth century. 

TWO FACTORS OF INDUSTRIAL SUCCESS. 

To achieve industrial success two factors are necessary : 

1. The country must have natural resources. 

2. There must be skilled labor to develop the natural 
resources. 

NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE SOUTH. 

A statistical array of the resources of the South reads like 
a chapter from the Arabian Nights. There are Klondikes of 
wealth in its mountainous regions, millions of acres of virgin 
timber on its plains, inexhaustible coal beds and iron beds in 
close proximity — in short, no other portion of the United 
States has anything like the natural wealth of the southern 
states. 

WHY WE ARE POOR. 

Why have other less favored sections surpassed us in the 
race for industrial supremacy? It is because we have devoted 
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ourselves exclusively to making and selling raw products. 
Such work does not demand skilled labor or technical training. 
We have been living by our muscles and not by our brains. 

Permit me to illustrate: I have here some samples of 
fancy weaves made by the students in the textile department 
of my college. 

South Carolina produces annually eight hundred thousand 
bales of cotton, which, at seven cents a pound, is worth twenty- 
eight millions of dollars. 

That crop of cotton made into fancy twills like this sam- 
ple would bring eight hundred millions of dollars. 

Or made into Mercerized cotton figures like this sample 
would bring seven hundred millions of dollars. 

Or made into imitation swivel silks like this sample would 
bring eight hundred millions of dollars. 

Now, why not manufacture our staple crop into finished 
goods? The raw products are close to the mills; we have a 
conservative laboring element; the climatic conditions are 
unexcelled ; we have an abundance of water power ; and the 
people of the South have an inherited genius for managing 
large enterprises. 

TECHNICAL TRAINING NEEDED. 

One thing is lacking. We need more education along 
industrial and technological lines. The main object of such 
training is to apply science to the material interests of man. 
The object is to combine knowing and doing — to teach common 
sense in a systematic manner. It would not have us take less 
interest in the past, but more in the living, throbl)ing present. 
It would not have us know less about the aqueducts of Rome, 
but more about the water supply of New York. 



EDUCATION PROMOTES INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The census of 1890 shows that where the public school 
term is longest the average productive capacity of the citizen 
is greatest. In the United States the average school period per 
inhabitant in 1897 was four and three-tenths years ; the average 
school period for Massachusetts is seven years. The produc- 
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tive capacity of each citizen of MassachuBetts as compared 
with that of each individual in the United States is as sixty- 
six to thirty-seven. 

If this be true for common school education, how much 
more strikingly must it be true for technical education that 
fits a man especially for productive industry. 

In 1882 England woke up to find that Germany was com- 
peting with increasing success for the foreign trade of the 
world. A commission was appointed to ascertain the cause. 
This commission, after a careful investigation, reported that 
Germany's industrial growth was owing to her splendid system 
of technological schools. Since then England has expended 
enormous sums of money in preparing her sons to compete 
with the skill of other lands. 

In South Carolina it was known for years that immense 
beds of calcareous nodules containing numerous fossil bones 
existed in the vicinity of Charleston. In 1867 Dr. Pratt dis- 
covered the large percentage of available phosphate of lime 
which these rocks contained. A company, consisting of Dr. 
Pratt, W. C. Bee, Robert Adger, and C. G. Memminger, was 
chartered to do business. From this little enterprise has grown 
the great phosphate business of Carolina, employing, in the 
aggregate, millions of dollars. 

For two hundred years these rocks were looked upon as 
useless excrescences of nature, but the application of science 
opened up avenues of opportunity that led to fortunes. 

BREAD-AND-BUTTER EDUCATION. 

I would not have you think that I am applying the ** full 
dinner pail " argument for more technical education. I do not 
believe that the ability to make money is a true test of the 
value of an education. I am pleading, however, for an educa- 
tion that will fit a man for the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship. The logic of circumstances compels the graduate 
in practical life to divide his time between biscuits and books. 
It is i)etween the Scylla of biscuits and the Charybdis of books 
that the practical man must sail. 

It is easy enough to sneer at a so-called bread-and-butter 
education, but I submit that bread and butter are excellent 
articles to have in abundance. When our country wakes up 
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without a breakfast in sight, I fear that even the pursuasive 
accents of Demosthenes and Cicero, in the most finished Greek 
and Latin orations, can not give comfort to the multitude. 

Technical education helps to produce wealth, which ensures 
endowments for colleges. Colleges are not self-sustaining. 
They must depend for their existence and growth upon govern- 
ment aid or private beneficence. A calculation made from the 
catalogues of twelve leading universities shows that the average 
cost of maintaining a student, over and above the fees he pays, 
is $245 per annum. Very few colleges in the southern states 
have attained a genuine leadership in American education, for 
the reason that the South is comparatively poor and has not 
been able to furnish the money to meet the requirements of a 
great modern university. 

Industrial education, therefore, that promises to enrich 
the South, will be watched with the most affectionate interest 
by all interested in higher education. 



CULTURE VALUE OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Technical education has a culture value not inferior to that 
of other lines of education. It trains, strengthens, and ener- 
gizes the faculties of perception, reason, and observation. 
The system is subjective and objective. 

To adopt an illustration from Garfield : A man may read 
you in Xenophon's best Attic Greek that Apollo Ihiyed the 
unhappy Marsyas and hanged up his skin as a trophy, but he 
has never examined the wonderful structure of his own skin. 
Men are looking so steadily away from themselves that they 
do not observe the wonderful things around. Copernicus dis- 
covered the circulation of the stars a hundred years before 
Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood. 

We study the story of the forges of the Cyclops, where the 
mythical thunderl>olt8 of Jove were fashioned. How many have 
read the life of Bessemer ? A few years ago Bessemer, study- 
ing the nice aifinities between carbon and the metals, discov- 
ered that a single change of combination would produce a 
metal possessing the ductility of iron and the compactness of 
Bteel. One rail of tliis metal will outlast fifteen rails of iron, 
and it costs but little more. That invention saves the country 
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eight hundred millions of dollars every year, and makes rail- 
way travelling much safer. Is there as much culture value iu 
the story of Bessemer as in that of the Cyclops? 

Culture is an incident of orderly thinking. Culture results 
not so much from the subject studied as from the method. 
Consecutive and systematic thinking along any line will pro- 
duce culture. There is no reason why culture and utilitarian 
ends should be separated in any scheme of education. A sub- 
ject should not be barred out of the curriculum because it has 
an economic bearing. 



ONE DANGER OF TECHNICAL TRAINING. 

There is one danger in technical training that should be 
very carefully guarded against. That is the danger of accent- 
uating specialization. An educated man ** should know some- 
thing of everything and everything of something." There 
should be a broad foundation of general knowledge, and upon 
that should be erected a superstructure of special knowledge. 
The educated man should take a telescopic view of all knowl- 
edge and a microscopic view of one subject. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

Dr. Vawter, in his excellent paper, has devoted his argu- 
ment almost exclusively to the mechanical side of industrial 
education. 

The demand for agricultural education was a part of the 
same educational movement that resulted in the establishment 
of colleges to apply the sciences to the various arts and profes- 
sions. ''Agriculture is the oldest of the arts and the newest 
of the sciences." It is the practical application of many 
sciences. A knowledge of agriculture requires a working 
knowledge of chemistry, botany, entomology, horticulture, 
veterinary science, bacteriology, dairying, animal husbandry, 
meteorology, and machinery. There is so much to be learned 
in agriculture that no one man has yet been able to cover the 
whole field. 

And, yet, there are some people who say that there is 
nothing to be learned in agriculture. 
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BRAIN IN THE HAND. 



BY J. HARRIS CHAPPELL, PRESIDENT GEORGIA NORMAL AND 

INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 

The title of my paper is ** Brain iii the Hand." This 
expression is not original with me. Doubtless you all recog- 
nize it as one of the current cant phrases of our profession. I 
shall treat the subject by presenting in as simple a manner as 
possible certain observations that I have myself made in the 
school room and some of the conclusions that I have drawn 
from these observations. I shall divide the observations into 
five distinct groups. 

OBSERVATION FIRST. 

Going back to my boyhood days, I recall vividly a certain 
schoolmate of mine who was notably a dull boy. He was one 
of the dunces of the school, not the biggest dunce by any 
means, but one of the dunces. The inferiority of his intellect 
was plainly indicated by his countenance and by the shape of 
his head. And, yet, in one way that boy possessed remarkable 
mental ability ; he had far beyond the common the power of 
putting his brain into his hand. He could draw the best pic- 
tures on his slate, he could do the best whittling, he could pitch 
the best ball, he could play the best game of marbles, he could 
make the best pop-gun and the best whistle of all the boys 
in school. As he grew to young manhood he became locally a 
famous billiard player. I once saw him play a champion game 
of billiards, and it was a wonderful exhibition. Not only in 
the manual dexterity, but in the thought, the judgment, the nice 
calculation that necessarily goes with a fine game of billiards, 
he displayed splendid ability. I believe there is no handicraft 
. in the world in which that boy might not have excelled. His 
brain ran out into his hands just as naturally as a pointer 
dog's brain runs out to the end of his nose. Like Bob Acre's 
courage, his brain '*oozed out at his fingers' ends." He was 
most emphatically a *' brain-in-the-hand " boy. 
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So we find many persons who are very ordinary, or even 
below ordinary in all of the higher powers of mind, possess in 
an extraordinary degree this brain-in-the-hand power. 

OBSERVATION SECOND. 

In my early teaching days in a country village I formed a 
class in botany, made np of some twenty girls from fourteen 
to eighteen years of age. As a part of their lessons I required 
these girls to draw with a pencil in drawing books pictures of 
the botanical specimens that we used, — the germinating seed, 
the sprouting plant, the fully developed leaf, the flower and 
its parts. Not one of these girls had ever taken drawing les- 
sons. I couldn't teach them how to draw, because I couldn't 
draw myself, and can't to this day, — not if it were to save my 
life. So I simply required every girl to put her brain into her 
hand and do the best she could without aid or instruction. 
They went about the work with great eagerness and took much 
pains with it. It was an interesting study, and to me a reve- 
lation, to notice their different degrees of success. Even with 
my intimate knowledge of the different mental capacities of 
these girls as evinced in their other studies, I could never have 
])redicted what they would do when it came to this test of put- 
ting the brain into the hand. The result was a chapter of sur- 
prises to me. To illustrate, let me instance the case of four 
girls whose cases made a deep impression on me, — Mary, Jane, 
Sarah, and Hannah. Mary was a highly intellectual girl, the 
most gifted girl in the class in all the higher powers of mind — 
ftud by higher powers I mean imagination, ability to carry 
on processes of moral and abstract reasoning, originality of 
thought. Jane was also a very intellectual girl, almost equal 
to Mary and of the same general cast of mind. Sarah was a 
dull girl, very ordinary, or below ordinary in the higher powers 
of mind. Hannah was emphatically a stupid girl. Now, 
when it came to their drawing lessons, Mary, the most highly 
intellectual girl, made a complete failure of it. She tried and 
she tried, and she cried and she cried, })ut she just couldn't put 
her brain into her hand sufficiently to draw those lines as they 
should he drawn. Jane, the other highly intellectual girl, 
succeeded finely from the start, and became one of the best 
drawers in the class. Sarah, the dull girl, the girl who was 
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below ordinary in the higher powers of mind, excelled all the 
members of the class in this brain-in-the-hand work ; she took 
to it as a duck takes to water ; or, like our billiard-playing 
youth, her brain ran into her hand naturally and instinctively. 
Hannah, the stupid girl, was stupid in this as she was in every- 
thing else. In other words, Mary possessed in an eminent 
degree the higher powers of mind, but was deficient in the 
brain-in-the-hand power. Jane possessed in an eminent degree 
both the higher powers and the brain-in-the-hand power. 
Sarah possessed in an eminent degree the brain-in-the-hand 
power, but was deficient in the higher powers. Poor Hannah 
was deficient both in the higher powers and in the brain-in-the- 
hand power. 

From these and from many similar observations that I 
have made I have come to the following conclusions : 

That the brain-in-the-hand power is not a highly intel- 
lectual power. It is frequently possessed in an eminent 
degree by persons below ordinary, while many persons of high 
intellectuality are very deficient in it; though it is also true 
that many persons of high intellectuality possess it in an 
eminent degree. So you cannot predicate from any person's 
intellectuality or lack of intellectuality what ability he will 
show when it comes to putting his brain into his hand. I have 
observed that decidedly stupid people are stupid in this as they 
are in everything else. I have observed that those persons who 
take to brain-in-the-hand occupations with the greatest avidity 
and success are usually persons of quick, bright minds, but 
ordinary in all the higher mental powers, — imagination, ability 
to carry on difficult processes of moral or abstract reasoning, 
originality of thought. I have observed that, as a rule, persons 
of high and fine intellectuality have more or less incapacity 
and distaste for those studies that require them to put their 
brain into the hand. (This is also true of those persons who 
are highly endowed with laziness ; so if you have an aversion to 
putting your brain into your hand, don't jump at the conclu- 
sion that it is because you are so highly intellectual, — more 
probably it is the other reason.) 

OBSERVATION THIRD. 

Several years ago I visited the famous Boston Cooking 
School, the oldest and most noted institution of the sort in 
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the world. The teacher said to me: '*Come to-inorrow moni- 
ing, at 10 o'clock, when I am to give a specially interesting 
lesson to my professional normal class." The next day I was 
on hand promptly at the time appointed, and I sat there for 
three mortal hours and a half and saw a class of yomig women 
take a lesson in how to made pie crust. The teacher told me 
that this was the third lesson in the pie crust series. The first 
lesson had been devoted to the chemistry of pie crust; the 
second lesson had been occupied with the nutritive value of 
piecrust; this third lesson was to be taken up with how to 
make pie crust dough ; and there was to be a fourth lesson 
about how to cook pie crust. But this lesson that I saw 
was taken up entirely with the multifarious manipulations 
involved in making pie crust dough ; so it was strictly and 
exclusively a brain-in-the-hand lesson. The class consisted 
of five strong, wholesome, sensible, plain looking young women 
with very matter-of-fact faces ; they were not so very young 
either, and they were evidently not blue bloods or aristocrats. 
It was plain at a glance that they were studying cooking as a 
profession and not as a society fad. I sat there for three mor- 
tal hours and a half and saw the exacting teacher instructing 
those five young women in the multifarious manipulations 
involved in making pie crust dough, — the weighing and mixing, 
the stirring and kneading, the beating and thumping, the roll- 
ing and tossing, the patting and smoothing, — with a scientific 
reason for every process and an artistic meaning for every 
movement. It was most emphatically a brain-in-the-hand 
lesson. I was specially impressed by one of the young women. 
She had a stout, robust figure, a ruddy complexion, reddish 
hair, a slightly turned-up nose, a few freckles, and a very sen- 
sible face with an intensely matter-of-fact expression upon it. 
Never in all my life have I seen any human being more intent 
on what he or she was doing than that young woman was about 
the work in hand. She throw her whole soul as well as her big 
strong hands into that pie crust dough, which she manipulated 
with wonderful deftness and dexterity. She was evidently a 
brain-in-the-hand girl, or a born piecrust girl, so to speak. 

The next day after seeing that great pie crust lesson, I 
visited the Boston Normal School and saw the teacher of liter- 
ature give a class of girls a lesson in Shakespeare. The lesson 
of the day happened to be that grandest masterpiece in the 
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literature of the world, the third act of Shakespeare's Othello. 
It was, I believe, the most brilliant lesson that I ever saw in a 
school room. It was inspiring, ennobling, highly edifying I 
The teacher was splendid and the class was very fine. I was 
specially impressed with one member of the class, a girl, who 
was evidently the bright particular star of the constellation. 
She had classical features and a countenance beaming with 
intelligence and fine sensibility. Her answers to questions, 
her keen enjoyment, her insight into the poet's subtlest and 
profoundest beauties indicated a mind of high order and of 
the finest quality and texture. The whole lesson was as perfect 
of its kind as the pie crust lesson of the day before had been 
of its kind, and the two were in the strongest possible contrast 
with each other. That pie crust lesson was a perfect illustra- 
tion of practical education in the strictly utilitarian sense; 
this Shakespeare lesson was a perfect illustration of higher 
education in the purely culture sense. 

Modern educational doctrinaires tell us that there is no 
essential difference between practical education and higher 
education, but that is absolutely not true: the difference 
between them is as clear cut as the line where the blue sky 
comes down to the green earth ; the distance between them is 
as great as that which separates the electric lights that illumi- 
nate this city from the ever burning stars that look down upon 
us from the dome of heaven. It is a far call from making pie 
crust to studying Shakespeare. Now, let us take pie crust to 
represent practicyil education, and let us take Shakespeare to 
represent higher education. We teachers must assume that 
every normal human mind has both a pie crust side and a 
Shakespeare side, and that both the pie crust side and the 
Shakespeare side should be educated. As a general proposition 
that is true ; at any rate it is a good working hypothesis for us 
teachers. But this is also true: There are born pie crust girls 
and there are born Shakespeare girls, and the intellectual dif- 
ference between them is essential, radical, and very vast. (Let 
me remark, parenthetically, that I use feminine illustrations 
because I belong to a girls' school, but the same principles 
apply of course to boys ; pie crust has a masculine counter- 
part.) In the matter of the education of these two types, or 
classes, of girls this truth should be considered : The Shakes- 
peare girl can learn pie crust but the pie crust girl cannot 
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learn Shakespeare. That girl of spiritnelle countenance and 
face beaming with intellect and fine sensibility, who so enjoyed, 
absorbed, assimilated, and glorified in the third act of Othello, 
can, if need be, learn to make pie crust about as well as the 
plainest and most prosaic member of the professional normal 
cooking class ; but that young woman of stout figure, slightly 
turned up nose, a few freckles, and matter-of-fact face, who so 
distinguished herself in the multifarious manipulation of pie 
crust dough, could never by any educational process on earth 
V^e brought to a profound understanding or fine appreciation of 
Shakespeare. Sarah cannot so etherealize her commonplace 
intellect as to rise to the heights to which Mary soars, but 
Mary can put a portion of her split-silk brain into her hands 
and come down for a season to Sarah's plain but noble and 
ennobling work; and Mary, transcendental Mary, should be 
required to do that very thing. In many ways, it would be 
good and wholesome for her. 

It is contrary to the plainest dictates of nature to under- 
take to force a broad and high intellectual culture on persons 
of narrow and lowly intellectual capacity. Higher education 
is from the very nature of things the education for the few 
and not for the many ; but brain-in-the-hand education is the 
education not for the few nor for the many only, but for all. 
It should be a part of the universal education, just as reading 
and writing are a part of the universal education. 

OBSERVATION FOURTH. « 

I have observed that there is no other class of workers in 
the world that are so heartily respected and approved by all 
mankind as brain-in-the-hand workers. I have observed that 
there is no other work that man does in the world that calls 
forth from all mankind such hearty sanction, interest, and 
admiration as brain-in-the-hand work. In our girl's State 
Normal and Industrial School of Georgia we sweep the whole 
gamut of education from pie crust to Shakespeare, and I have 
observed that the hundreds of persons from all classes and 
kinds of people, from the most ignorant countryme^i to some 
of the foremost educators in America, who have visited this 
institution and have seen its various departments at work, have 
all invariably manifested the keenest interest and greatest 
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delight when they came to those rooms and departments in 
which the students were engaged in brain-in-the-hand studies, 
in the cooking school, the drawing school, the dressmaking 
school, the dining room and household service ; and from all 
sorts of people these branches of homely work have received 
the highest admiration and the warmest praise. I believe that 
all mankind has an instinctive and intuitive understanding 
and appreciation of brain-in-the-hand education, and I believe 
that the whole civilized world is coming to the conviction that 
it should be a part of the universal education. 

Aside from the strictly practical or utilitarian value of 
brain-in-the-hand education, which of course does not apply to 
all persons, it has a general educational and spiritual value 
that does apply to all persons. It is wholesome for the body : 
there is no other exercise in the world so healthful as judicious, 
wisely directed bodily labor in the performance of some really 
useful work. It is wholesome for the mind : there is no remedy 
or antidote so good for ennui, for the blues, for shattered 
nerves, for jaded mental faculties, for morbid moods, for sen- 
timentalism, for the many ills that students and thinkers are 
heir to, as to put the brain into the hand and do some vigo- 
rous, hearty, useful, bodily work. It is wholesome for the 
heart: nothing is so humanizing, nothing so broadens the 
sympathies, so quickens the *' fellow-feeling that makes us 
wondrous kind ''as to learn to do well and thoroughly some 
of the common tasks by which the vast majority of our fellow 
beings must earn their daily bread. It is wholesome for the 
soul : nothing brings us into such close and intimate relations 
with nature and nature's forces and nature's God as to put the 
brain into the hand in obedience to the Almighty's command, 
** Subdue the earth and have dominion over it." 

OBSKRVATION FIFTH. 

I have observed that there is in these days a strong ten- 
dency to ])U8h the brain-in-the-hand education idea to great 
extremes. In our primary schools children are kept everlast- 
ingly at work making all sorts of ridiculous things out of 
paper and pasteboard, strings, straws and sticks. That much 
of this 'Mjusy work," as it is called, is very valuable and has 
real educational significance, I have no doubt, but I believe a 
great deal of it is utter tom-foolery. 
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In the grammar grades the same principle is carried out. 
Every idea must be expressed by some sort of handiwork. 
Even poetry, the most intangible of all things, must be studied 
not by the mind alone, but by the fingers. A class is reading 
Hiawatha; the teacher gives each pupil a dab of mud and 
requires him to make a model of Hiawatha's boat. In the 
high school we find the same thing. The class in solid geome- 
try must make pasteboard cones, spheres, pyramids, <fec. ; the 
class in astronomy must cut stars out of tin foil and paste 
them on blue paper to represent the constellations. According 
to your brain-in-the-hand doctrinaire it is impossible for you 
to really comprehend any idea until you have drawn it on the 
blackboard or worked it out in sticks and pasteboard. Nothing 
is to be left to those highest of all mental processes, pure, 
abstract reasoning and the visualizing imagination. 

The latest brain-in-the-hand fad (or at least the latest one 
that I have heard of) is that all children must be trained to be 
ambidextrous. I expect soon to hear it solemnly proclaimed 
by some great educational authority that the salvation of the 
country depends upon having the rising generation taught 
to work with the left hand as well as with the right hand. 

I have observed that many leading educators have literally 
gone wild over this brain-in-the-hand education. They advocate 
introducing a complex system of scientific brain-in-the-hand 
studies into every school in the land regardless of conditions 
and environment. Every poor little country schoolmarm in 
the back woods, leaving *' the three Rs " to take care of them- 
selves, must devote herself mainly to teaching the little chaps 
to make things out of mud, and the larger girls to cook and 
sew, and the larger boys the elements of carpentry, black- 
smithing, farming, jug making, and all industrial arts and 
handicrafts known to man. 

In conclusion, let me say that no one believes more strongly 
tlian I do in brain-in-the-hand education as long as it is kept 
within proper and sensible bounds. I believe that it should be 
a part of the universal education. I believe that every boy 
and girl, that every young man and young woman in the world 
sliould be tauglit to put their brain into the hand and required 
to do well and thoroughly some sort or sorts of homely, useful, 
manly work. The utilitarian value, the economic value, the 
possible emergency value of this brain-in-the-hand education 
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ha8 been urged during the past few years throughout America 
with powerful emphasis and ability, but aside from these obvious 
values, which no one now gainsays, judicious brain-in-the-hand 
education has an ethical or spiritual value of universal applica- 
tion. 

If I were a multi-millionaire and had a son as highly gifted 
as Daniel Webster, and if I had dedicated him to one of the 
learned professions, I should still very much wish that he should 
spend at least one full year of his youth far out in the country 
on a plantation, where he should be taught to do well and 
thoroughly the ordinary labors of the field, — to plow and hoe, 
to sow and reap and gather into barns ; and I should wish him 
to do this homely work with a kingly pride. If I were a multi- 
millionaire, I should still wish that as my little daughters grew 
up they should be taught, as a part of their regular education, 
to put their brain into the hand and do well and thoroughly 
ordinary woman's work, — to cook, to sew, to sweep a room, to 
nurse the sick, to bind up the wounded limb ; and I should wish 
them to do this homely work with a queenly pride. 



TEXTILE EDUCATION. 



BY CHARLE8 KENWORTHY FRANCIS, ADJUNCT PROFESSOR OF 
CHEMISTRY, GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY. 

The South has within a few years advanced as a manufac- 
turing district. For many years she was content to furnish 
raw material to the great factories and mills of foreign lands 
and to those situated in other parts of our own country, there 
to Vje changed into the commercial article. Now we are expe- 
riencing a revolution especially along certain lines, and most 
notably in textile manufacture. 

At present we are paying a great deal of attention to the 
production of cotton goods, and much capital has been invested 
in this industry. There are now new mills in process of con- 
struction, or about completed, which will add a total of seven 
hundred and fifty thousand spindles to the present number. 
These mills may with reason be expected to be in operation 
before the next cotton crop is placed upon the market. 
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I believe we will do well to remain cotton manufacturers, 
and not enter the woolen trade at all ; leave that to the north- 
ern mills and let our South-land become the greatest cotton 
goods district in the world. 

The large number of mills in operation and those which 
will start need a certain amount of skilled labor, both to con- 
tinue the industry and to cause improvement and advancement 
in the future. It is this skilled labor that demands our .atten- 
tion, and the training we may give our young men must be 
adapted to the needs of this enterprise. 

Many foreign nations, especially Germany, England, Rus- 
sia and France, have for years regarded industrial schools as a 
great help, if not absolutely essential to the upbuilding of 
many of their industries. Germany has made great advances 
due to her educational methods, no doubt. 

England, I believe, has improved on the schools of Ger- 
many to some extent, and may have a larger number at present, 
but we know that Germany stands at the top of the list for 
variety, anyway. Her teachers are engaged in giving instruc- 
tion in about seventy distinct trades ; a few may be mentioned : 
Furniture working and upholstering, leather working, build- 
ing, engraving, artistic design, the making of jewelry, and all 
metal working trades, brewing, gas manufacture, etc., etc., and 
all branches of the textile art. 

As a branch of textile education, I might call your atten- 
tion to lace making. I am informed that a large part of the 
machinery in the United States is out of dat^, and so much so 
that the city of Zion, now being established near Chicago, was 
permitted to import lace makers to manufacture fine lace. 
The board of emigration, in passing on the case as to whether 
such labor should be permitted to be imported, decided that 
they were founding a new industry in this country, and conse- 
quently did not come under the immigration law. 

In England and Germany the textile school has played 
an important part in advancing textile manufacture. At 
first the textile school was not a success, and several failed, 
yet the school at Miilheim-on-the-Rhine was opened about 
1849, and it is in session at this time. The schoql has a fine 
reputation now, though larger schools containing more modern 
machinery have been established in Prussia and have somewhat 
lowered its standing. 
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The following foreign countries have one or more well 
established textile schools : England, Germany, Russia, France* 
Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, India, and Japan. 

Institutions for the teaching of the textile art owe their 
existence to several causes; in a number of instances, the 
workmen have banded themselves together for mutual benefit, 
and the society so formed has grown into an industrial insti- 
tution. The School for Weavers, Berlin, may be cited as an 
example. This school has resulted from tlie United Guild of 
Weavers of Berlin. The Oldham Mutual Technical School, 
Oldham, England, resulted from a like organization. 

The owners of large mills have desired to improve their 
assistants, and, to accomplish this, have established textile 
schools with their own means. The Accrington Textile School 
in England, founded by Messrs. Howard <fe Bui lough, belongs 
to this class. The school at Miilhausen (Alsace) was founded 
by the business men of the city who desired to improve the 
standing of their managers and various assistants. The Royal 
Textile School, Crefeld, Prussia, was founded in about the 
same manner. All the textile schools in this country have 
been established by the city and state governments, assisted 
more or less by funds from individuals. There are at present 
in the United States five textile schools. The textile school 
connected with the School of Industrial Art of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, known as the Philodelphis Textile School, is 
the oldest; the Lowell (Mass.) Textile School was the first 
school formed in this country for textile instruction alone; the 
A. French Textile School of the Georgia School of Technology 
was the first to erect a separate building for instruction in the 
textile art; the Textile Department of Clemson College, S. C, 
is well known ; last vear the New Bedford Textile School was 
opened. There are two schools in process of formation at 
present — the Textile Department of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Mississippi, and the Fall River Textile 
School, Massachusetts. 

Several of the large universities give courses in bleaching, 
scouring, and dyeing. I may mention Columbia, Lehigh, 
Brown, and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

We may improve on the foreign schools and give our stu- 
dents something more than a trade, give them a broad education 
along their line, yet remaining firm to the idea of teaching only 
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** bread and butter studies " in a technical school. We know 
that the best training we can have toward future success is the 
one in which we have Combined theory and practice. This idea 
is admirably followed in the leading technical schools of this 
country. The ideal textile school will give instruction in 
mathematics, mechanics, drawing, chemistry, physics, elec- 
tricity, English, French, and German, beside the instruction in 
textile subjects, which will include, in schools making a specialty 
of cotton, carding and spinning, both lectures and mill work; 
weaving, hand work, work on the looms (both hand and power), 
with lectures and recitations ; designing, which may include 
interior decoration beside textile design ; chemistry and dyeing, 
which will include bleaching, printing, and finishing — devoting 
four years to such a course, conferring the degree Textile En- 
gineer upon those who complete the work. Other courses of 
two years, which will be distinctly trade courses, may be pur- 
sued to an advantage by those who are not prepared to take a 
four years course, as I have outlined, for either financial rea- 
sons or from lack of preparation. 

The majority of our textile institutions admit males only 
to all departments, but the Philadelphia school is open to 
women, but they seldom have any applicants for the textile 
course. Only one woman has graduated from that department, 
and she did not follow the business after graduation. The 
Lowell school admits women to courses in chemistry and dyeing 
and designing. In designing they may follow one or both of 
two courses. One treats of fabric design, the other of interior 
work (rooms, wall paper, book covers, etc.) Women may 
attend some of the foreign schools, but usually you will see 
only male students in attendance, and in the course of conver- 
sation a few days ago with a graduate of one of the leading 
textile schools in German v, I was informed that women were 
not admitted to that institution at all. Yet there are classes 
in design in several schools, and in Germany there may be 
found female classes in burling and mending. I hope we will 
soon have classes in mending, at least, in this country, and I 
am not certain we sljould be particular about them being in 
connection with a textile school either. 

I would suggest as a solution of the co-educational prob- 
lem in textile schools, that women take only special courses, 
such as chemistry and textile coloring, designing, and drawing 
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An inttTesting fact connected with the maintenance fund 
of several foreign schools is the manner in which the govern- 
ment aids these institutions. The conditioning houses, as the 
establishments for determining the legal amount of water 
present in silk, are called, turn over their profits to textile 
schools. Many textile expositions direct part of their earnings 
to this cause. A good beer tax — I should say a good tax on 
beer — levied by Parliament, resulted in advancing technical 
education, especially textile, in England in the year 1890. A 
fund of about $4,000,000 was derived from this source and was 
applied to textile education. 

The equipment of a textile school is necessarily expensive, 
but manufacturers are, as a rule, willing to donate a good part 
of the required machinery, as it will be placing their goods 
before future buyers. Indeed, I believe some firms are inclined 
to be too obliging, and wish to have more of their machinery 
in the school than others. 

The school must be equipped with such machinery as will 
be found in the various departments of a mill. Probably the 
carding and spinning department will contain the most expen- 
sive and complex machines. As a general rule we «hould 
endeavor to have at least two varieties of a machine. In the 
weaving department we can have many kinds of looms, from 
the hand loom up to the latest improved Jacquard. In the 
finishing room we will find sizing and folding machines and a 
press for printing the brand upon and baling the cloth. 

Chemistry, bleaching, dyeing and printing are, as a rule, 
taught in one department. The dye house should be fitted 
with vats, machinery for dyeing raw cotton, yarn and cloth, 
and also drying machines. The printing machine, color pots, 
<fec., will be located near bv. 

The disposal of the cloth and yarn manufactured in textile 
scliools has caus€fd some trouble, the mills contending that we 
should not compete with them, and the jobbers have their say 
too. I would suggest that the material be sold to the mills at 
their own price, and the school 'be required to produce mate- 
rial which will pass their inspection. 

Although a textile school is equipped like a mill, the 
machinery serves another purpose. We do not have as our 
product a commercial article, but we must transform our raw 
product into an intelligent workman. (And it is so good to 
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see what a fine article we do produce from the raw material 
sometimes.) 

One of our students asked an instructor, "What kind of 
a position do you think I may get when I graduate from here, 
one as manager or superintendent? " Well, he was aiming 
high, and I believe he has the proper spirit, though not as 
much knowledge of business methods. We cannot expect to 
give our students complete mastery of the textile business, the 
result of long experience and application, but we can teach 
them to understand the machinery they are to use, and how 
to use it to the best advantage. Let them pay attention and 
work with understanding and they will accomplish their own 
success. Some of our graduates in the years to come, will 
not only be managers but owners, too, of large plants, and 
our country will be benefited by the individual through our 
textile schools. 



THE MINISTRY OF MANUAL TRAINING. 



BY ROBERT FRAZER, STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARM— 

^^LLE, VA. 

Education in the modern view is '* complete development 
for complete living." It recognizes the mind's dependence 
upon the body for all its impressions of the world without, 
and for every form of expression of what goes on within. It 
emphasizes, therefore, the importance of training for the body 
if it is to become most efficient in transmitting the decrees of 
the mind. It is practice that makes perfect. One may be ever 
so well read, and ever so conversant with the requirements of 
style, but he can never become a master of style without prac- 
tice in writing. And, so, if our bodily parts are to become 
thoroughly ready and efficient as servants of the mind, they 
must be made so by the training which comes of long continued 
and well directed practice. 

Man is endowed with no power, mental or physical, that is 
not susceptible, as well as worthy, of development. This all- 
round development is the aim of industrial education. It 
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seeks to give a man free and full use of himself, with the 
facility and skill that mark what we call the handy man — the 
practical man who makes things. It seeks to exercise the 
faculties of the child in such a way as to make them in reality 
what their name imports — making powers. 

Manual training includes drawing, design, carving, mold- 
ing, joinery, piano playing — anything, in a word, which brings 
dexterity, and furnishes a way of translating thought into 
immediate action. I need not speak of such arts in detail as to 
their practical value or their effect in culture, but I can hardly 
emphasize unduly their value as media for the transmission of 
brain products. Thought, however vigorous or logical, amounts 
to nothing without adequate expression. And, so, whatever 
may be made tributary to the power or scope of self-expression 
becomes a worthy subject of studious culture. 

As to the benefits of manual training it must suffice to 
do little more than make mention of them. 

Manual training increases productive power. It more 
than doubles one's worth as a wage earner. A man who chops 
wood with an axe works hard and gets fifty cents a day. One 
who draws a neat design on a board and chisels it out does easy 
work, and earns from five dollars a day up. 

Manual training lifts the man out of the sphere of mere 
drudgery, and makes accessible those vocations in which 
machine competition is shut out by the requirement of intel- 
ligence and skill. It opens up to its possessor two unlimited 
fields of employment, for whose products the demand is likely 
never to fall below the supply — the field of ornamentation, 
and that of discovery and invention, Man's real wants are few 
and easy to supply; his factitious wants, the outgrowth of 
advancing civilization, are ever increasing and insatiable. The 
number of our people of wealth and luxurious tastes is con- 
stantly becoming greater. Besides this, the demand for luxu- 
ries and non-essentials is by no means limited to the wealthy. 
And so there must be an ever increasing demand for those 
products of skilled labor which appeal to persons whose tastes 
call for something more than the bare necessaries of life. As 
to the field of invention its possibilities are without limit. 

Of no less importance than the enlargement of practical 
power and of the power of self-expression which comes of 
manual training, is its effect in improving the quality and 
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enlarging the stock of what we have to express. Our intel- 
lectual equipment is so ordered that all our other faculties 
depend for their vigor and efficiency upon the fundamental 
faculty of perception. If perception is defective, memory, 
imagination, thought, are all correspondingly impaired. Their 
scope, exactness, and general efficiency depend upon the way 
we see things. To become a good perceiver is the para- 
mount intellectual achievement. *'The greatest thing a human 
soul ever does in this world," says Ruskin, *'is to see some- 
thing, and to tell what it sees in a plain way. Hundreds of 
people can talk for one who can think, but thousands can 
think for one who can see. To see clearly is poetry, prophecy 
and religion all in one." 

In the beginning God made matter and set at work great 
forces to operate upon it in accordance with fixed laws of His 
ordaining. Out of darkness there came light; out of chaos, 
order and harmony ; and out of death there came life. In pro- 
cess of time the Creator looked over the works of his hand and 
found them all good, and ready for the masterpiece of creative 
effort. Last of all He made man in His own image, and com- 
missioned him to go forth and subdue the earth to his domin- 
ion. In all the Scriptures we find no record of God's doing for 
man what, in the exercise of his God-given powers, man may 
do for himself, nor of His doing directly what may be done in 
the normal operation of the laws which He has ordained. He 
forbears to reveal the knowledge of the silent forces of the 
universe; but, what is better, He endows man with faculties 
in the proper exercise and development of which he may, for 
himself, attain to that knowledge, and thus acquire for himself 
the complete dominion of his birthright. And so there comes 
a sort of reciprocal interaction by which the attainment of 
man's a])pointed dominion brings the highest development of 
his faculties, and the development of his faculties leads to his 
appointed dominion. The best field for the development of 
man's fundamental faculty, perception, is found in the fulfill- 
ment of his divine conimis.sion through the study of nature. 
And there are no branches of study so efficacious in cultivating 
alertness and exactness of perception as those which involve 
the reproduction of what we see in some form of visible 
expression. We readily recall the incident of the student 
whom Agassiz kept three days looking at a fish ; how the great 
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teacher answered no questions, and gave no help or word of 
encouragement, except that spoken when the young man, 
almost in desperation, began to draw the fish, and was com- 
mended for resorting to "that best of all eyes — the pencil; " 
and how years afterwards he declared that the lesson, which 
was such an ordeal in its taking, proved to be the best he ever 
had. The marvelous progress of the century now closing has 
no more striking lesson than that of the readiness of nature to 
yield up her secrets to those who know how to look for them; 
and none know so well how to look as those who have learned 
how to express for practical use what they see. The men who 
have done most for the progress of the race are its great seers, 
the men who have seen most and have given their fellows the 
results of their seeing. They are the men whose names illus- 
trate the high places of human achievement, comrades in fame 
with Galileo and Kepler, Newton and Bacon, of Fulton and 
Morse. 

The value of manual training in its moral bearing and in 
the formation of character is worthy of emphatic elaboration, 
but this paper is growing too long. Let it at least be said that 
it serves quite as good a purpose as the popular forms of school 
athletics for working off the animal impulses and keeping the 
body under, whilst its elements of practical value set it far 
beyond any standard of comparison with these sports. "In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread'' is a requirement 
of man's moral nature. 

All these things, and more, industrial education does for 
the individual. Whatever makes for the well-being of the 
individual contributes to the prosperity of the state. State 
power is the aggregation of individual power. Intelligent, 
self-reliant citizens make strong states. Whatever adds to the 
efficiency of the citizen in the practical aftairs of life increases 
his value as a citizen. You cannot raise a lamp on the street 
without lighting the way for all who come in reach of its rays. 
No more can you put an intelligent craftsman in a community 
without giving an impetus to the thrift of all his neighbors. 
In this view it not only becomes the right of the state to foster 
industrial education with a liberal hand, but it becomes its 
duty, and a duty which it cannot neglect and not suft'er. 

There is no likelihood that here at the South we shall 
become a wealthy people so long as we adhere mainly to agri- 
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cultural pursuits and to the ruder forms of manufacturing. 
We must make provision for technical training, or continue to 
endure the poverty which is a logical outcome of a large 
population of common laborers unable even under the best 
conditions to do more than earn a scantv subsistence. Our 
vast natural resources will avail us little so long as w^e suffer 
outsiders to reap the main benefit to be derived from them. 
Instead of being satisfied with sending to the markets raw 
material, we must turn attention to manufactured products, 
such as bear the higher forms and command the higher 
prices that come of skilled labor. A pound of raw cotton 
brings eight cents. Manufactured into muslin it is worth 
seventy-five cents, and into finer fabrics five dollars. In Bir- 
mingham a hundred-weight of iron ore dug out of the mine 
and delivered at the furnaces brings six cents. Made into 
bar iron, it 'is worth half a dollar; into horse shoes, $1.25; 
into knife blades, $30; into needles, $500; into main springs 
for watches, $25,000; and into the finest screws used in 
watches over $800,000. The main part of this difference 
between six cents and $800,000 represents intelligent, skilled 
labor.* 

The world over, manufacturing eminence, with its great 
wealth producing effects, is maintained through the agency of 
technical schools, supported by the state. England, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, all have such schools, and they number 
their attendance in each country by thousands. Massachusetts, 
probably the poorest state of the Union as to soil, has the 
wealthiest population. The cause is not far to seek. The 
South has long enough been sending away raw material at low 
prices to be manufactured elsewhere at large profits, and sold 
back to us at high prices. This process will keep us forever 
poor and dep^^ndent. If ever we are to attain to the material 
eminence which we should occupy, as the most munificently 
equipped part of the world in natural advantages, we must 
bestir ourselves and pursue with earnestness the methods 
which have been found necessary and proved successful in pro- 
ducing wealth with other people. 

In addition to the foregoing considerations the importance 
of technical schools in the South is peculiarly emphasized by 
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the presence of a large negro population. The alternativ'e 
presented to us is whether we shall endeavor to make of these 
people trained laborers, contributing their part to the general 
prosperity, or find in them a horde of paupers and criminals, 
and a constant menace to our civilization. 

There can hardly be any question as to the importance — 
the necessity — of technical schools at the South. The only 
question is as to the way of getting them. Where shall the 
movement for them start? The educational interests of the 
states are virtually committed to their teachers, and the people 
may of right look to us for the conservation of these vital 
interests — the highest with which the state is in any wise 
concerned. We may count on the people to accord a hos- 
pitable reception to any movement which gives a fair promise 
of promoting the common welfare. It is a high privilege to be 
a teacher, but it involves a high duty. Let us make a serious 
study of this question of technical schools, and, when per- 
suaded of their value, let us employ every means that devotion 
can contrive to awaken puplic sentiment in their favor. When 
the people once come to understand the work of such schools 
they will not be slow to have them. 
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KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 



skcketary's minutes. 



Grace Street Baptist Church^ Friday, December 38, 2:30 P. ^f. 

The meeting was called to order by Miss Pattie S. Hill, president of 
the department. 

The address of welcome was made by the Kt. Kev. K. A. Gibson, 
Bishop Coadjutor of Virginia. 

The president of the department responded to the address of 
welcome. 

None of those whose names were on the programme being present i 
Professor Oelestia S. Parrish of Kandolph-Macon Woman's College read 
a paper on ** Child Study in the Home and School/' and Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia University made an address on "The Ideal 
Kindergarten." 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President: Miss Pattie S. Hill, Louisville, Ky. 
Vice-President: Miss Caroline C. M. Hart, Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary: Miss Minnie Macfeat, Rock Hill, S. C. 

The meeting adjourned. 

(Mish) HARRIET RANDOLPH TALCOTT, 

Acting Secretary. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

BY KT. KEV. K. A. C4IB80N, BISHOP COADJUTOR OF VIRGINIA. 

Ladies of the Kindergarten Department : • 

We are glad to have in this city the Southern Educational 
Aflflociation for two reasons: because it is educational and 
because it is Southern. We are interested in education, as I 
beli(»ve, by instinct, and we are especially interested in southern 
education, because here in Richmond we have exactly the same 
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problems that exist all over the South. Here we have had the 
same sort of struggle to accomplish what has thus far been 
attained in the education of the masses of our people, and 
here we have the same general aims for the future that exist 
throughout the whole of the southern association ; hence we 
are glad to have this association meet in our midst, expecting 
from it strength, motive power, help, direction. I am person- 
ally sorry that I have not been able to attend every meeting of 
the association. I should like to have heard the discussion of 
the subjects which have been presented. But kindergarten is 
the basis; it is the very beginning of education. Of course 
there are many people who would dissent from that propo- 
sition, and yet, I have no doubt it is true. I belong to an older 
time than that in which the kindergarten was known in this 
land of ours, and like the other old-time people I go back to 
the formative influences of my youth and I ask what they 
were. We were all taught by our mothers. It is to the mother, 
after all, that the formative influences of childhood are to be 
traced, and in the old time here in Virginia, and I think it was 
so all over the South, the mothers all kept kindergartens, and 
some of them pretty large ones. Now, mothers are obliged to 
be kindergartners ; they are always so. What a good, sensible 
mother does for her child is just what the kindergarten does 
for the children committed to its care, and all mothers who 
see much of their children, whether in a marked degree good, 
sensible mothers or not, treat their children, especially their 
infants, on kindergarten principles, the basis of their action 
being nature itself. 

It is a primary instinct in the mother to educe, to bring 
out of the child that which it is capable of being and doing, 
and following this instinct, which is the source of many con- 
scious pleasures, the mother simply does that which you have 
learned to do upon more general and more scientific principles. 
There is nothing strange about this. Mankind is governed 
by instincts. I believe that they are the points in human 
nature where God keeps his hand upon the race, by their ope- 
ration moving it onward and upward to a predetermined end. 
The instinct of nutrition, the instinct of education, the instinct 
of association, upon which all government is based, the instinct 
of religion, these are primary instincts in the human soul. 
We cannot get rid of them, we cannot change them. In obe- 
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dience to their commands we suffer many inconveniences, and 
often appear to other people very silly, but still we move on 
toward the end which lies before us. One speaks unto another 
and says, Why act we thus? And the only answer is, We are 
made that way. 

Man's freedom consists simply in this, that he is able by 
the exercise of his will under the guidance of his reason to 
control these primary instincts. Now, mother-play is one of 
these primary instincts. The mother doesn't know why she 
treats her child after the fashion of fond mothers, and to other 
people she seems at times very silly, but she is acting on an 
impulse of nature and is accomplishing an object. 

If I were asked to define what kindergarten work is, I 
should say that kindergarten work is simply the method of 
treating their children by the best class of mothers reduced to 
a science. Every child, then, who goes into a kindergarten has 
the advantage of being dealt with on the principles upon which 
one of the best of mothers would deal with him. To those 
who are interested in kindergarten work it is the most blessed 
work that can be done ; it is one that promises most for the 
human race. 

Take the other side of the case; look at it from the point 
of view of the child. A child brought to the kindergarten is 
delivered largely by his entrance into that school from the 
ever-present tyranny of boredom. That child is met on his 
own plane and is given his own place. He is taught to find 
himself — to find his body down to his very finger tips. He is 
taught to recognize his own little personality and its limits. 
He is taught to associate with other children, to regard them 
as he regards himself, to have consideration for them, and to 
bear in mind their rights. He occupies his own seat, where he 
is not overlooked nor ignored. His existence is respected. He 
uses his own blocks, and cards, and models, recognizing that 
on either side there are other children using similar objects, 
whose existence must also be respected. And thus he learns 
something of the dignity of life and its proprieties at the 
beginning, at the very base. 

I heard Mr. Jacob A. Riis say on one occasion that in the 
elevating of the lower classes in New York he regarded the 
kindergarten as the very first and the most hopeful of all agen- 
cies whatsoever, and we have heard from time to time with 
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exhilaration the wonderful account of the effect of the kinder- 
garten work upon the children of S^n Francisco. 

Our problem is the kindergarten for those who can pay. 
I believe that free kindergartens have established themselves 
here as elsewhere. They are a success ; our people recognize 
them as a success. But the pay kindergarten requires a great 
deal of study on the part of those who have been accustomed 
to sending children to kindergarten merely for amusement. 
Aimless amusements have been so much the rule that people 
do not realize how much education there is in play, and how 
that education will be furthered if a little judicious help is 
given to nature. I hope the time is coming soon when Rich- 
mond will have the public school kindergarten. I believe the 
other kindergartens are doing their work well. 

Not long ago The Outlook published a set of questions 
asking for lists from distinguished men of the ten greatest 
books of the century. Answers were given by the presidents 
of the various universities ; among them the president of Yale 
College, Dr. Hadley. It is worthy of every kindergartner's 
notice that among the ten greatest books of the century which 
is just coming to a close, Dr. Hadley puts FncbePs ^^ Education 
of Man. *^ Was the tribute a just one? I cannot but think it 
was. Because, then, you, my friends, are engaged in this kind 
of work — a work which carries out the thought of mother- 
nature, simply to do what the Lord puts it into our hearts to 
do — because you are engaged in making children happier and 
better, and finally, because your work stands in the very first 
rank among the activities of the age, I give you welcome to 
this city of Richmond. 



RESPONSE BY THE PRESIDENT. 



BY PATTIE B. HILL, FREE KINDERGARTENS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Nothing is more welcome than a genuine, hearty, southern 
welcome. Especially do we appreciate these words of welcome 
at this period, when we have withdrawn our faces from the 
family group around the hearthstone of the home, to travel as 
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pilgrims in search of higher ideals and standards for the sake 
of the little children in our care. 

Long before we heard these words of welcome from the 
lips of our most honored host we had been surrounded by that 
atmosphere of welcome which always appeals so strongly to 
the hearts of the strangers in your midst. 

The first impression I received of the genuine hospitality 
you have offered us so freely was in the service of your pages 
at the depot. There they stood w^ith their ready eyes and hands, 
prophetic of that wonderful product of your state, the typical 
'* Virginia gentleman." 

The Southern Educational Association has reached its tenth 
year, but the kindergarten department celebrates its third birth- 
day in Richmond to-day. 

I was 80 fortunate as to be present at the New Orleans meet- 
ing two years ago, when this department came into existence. 

The kindergarten idea is taking hold upon the minds and 
hearts of the people, not only in the South, but everywhere, 
in spite of the many criticisms and witticisms at our expense 
in current literature. 

I glory in the fact that we are strong enough and our cause 
sufficiently established for us to ignore the unfair criticisms, 
profit by the just ones, and join in the laugh at the caricatures 
of our own weaknesses, as seen and demanded by the fun-loving 
public in such articles as McClure^s and The Atlantic have been 
publishing. Kindergarten criticism and witticism seem to be 
the latest fad; but all of these things will help rather than 
hinder us, if we keep ourselves open to a healthy combination 
of serious conviction and wholesome humor. 

If this department of the Southern Educational Associa- 
tion can hold before the minds of the southern people the need 
of good kindergarten training for all its children — rich and 
poor, black and white — at the same time creating a sentiment 
in favor of none but highly educated and thoroughly trained 
kindergartners, it will do a great work for our beloved South- 
land. 

The untrained kindergartner in the South has done untold 
harm to our cause. Such work as hers is bound to be, calls 
forth and deserves the criticism of all thoughtful people. It 
has brought into our ranks poorly educated and absolutely 
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untrained women, who, after visiting kindergartens for a short 
period of observation, or at most with a few weeks instruction 
in some summer-school, purchase FrcebePs material and open 
a 80'Called kindergarten. 

If those who employ kindergartners would investigate their 
previous training, and those who are trained kindergartners 
would follow the example of those in other serious professions, 
in having their certificates and diplomas in full sight, this 
class of kindergartens and kindergartners would soon die a 
natural death. 

But with such a programme awaiting you it hardly seems 
fair or courteous to take more of your time. 

Were it not for the kindness of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia University, and Miss Parrish of the Randolph- 
Macon College of your own state, I should have a poor pro- 
gramme to present you this afternoon, as the speakers on our 
printed programme have found it impossible to be with us on 
this occasion. But with two such names as these any pro- 
gramme would be an intellectual feast. Therefore, most hon- 
ored host, let me thank you, in the name of the officers and 
delegates of this department, for the hospitality and genial 
welcome that have surrounded us in your city. 



THE IDEAL KINDERGARTEN. 



BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

[Stenographically reported.] 

You realize how poor a substitute I must be for either 
or both of the accomplished and experienced students and 
expounders of the kindergarten. Miss Hart and Miss Neil, 
whose names are upon the programme. The best that I can 
do, and all that I shall attempt to do, is to point out a few 
foundation principles which it seerns to me we all need to fix 
our eyes upon with some determination and with some defi- 
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niteness because of the misunderstanding which one meets on 
every hand, even among intelligent persons, when the name of 
kindergarten is mentioned or its work and aims are outlined. 
I suppose the greatest enemy of the kindergarten has been 
something called kindergarten. The masquerading of the false 
as the true has served to postpone for a generation the ade- 
quate development and upbuilding of the kindergarten in this 
country; and there are reasons for that. The kindergarten, 
by its very nature dealing with the young and tender child, 
appeals to the sympathy and to the emotions, particularly of 
women. It has seemed to afford an opportunity for philan- 
thropic work, an opportunity to go out and rescue children, for 
a few hours at least of each day, from an environment unfortu- 
nate, unhealthy, and perhaps sinful in character. From that 
conception there developed the idea that a kindergarten is a 
place in which very young children are kept during several 
hours of the day in order that they may be out of mischief 
and under kindly guidance and supervision. That is the con- 
ception of the kindergarten as a day nursery which is still to 
be found, particularly in connection with the religious work, 
in some of our largest communities. The day nursery as an 
institution is a most admirable thing in itself; but to confuse 
it for a moment with the kindergarten is to lose sight at the 
outset of the fundamental educational purpose which the kin- 
dergartner has in mind. 

The difference between philanthropy and education is 
to my mind very broad. I always dislike to hear education 
spoken of as philanthropy, for I regard it as a more funda- 
mental and more far-reaching type of human endeavor. With 
an ideal education we should have no need of philanthropy. 
The object of philanthropy is to relieve distress, poverty, suf- 
fering, to remove the effects of bad conditions. The object of 
education is not relief, but instruction and training which are 
to abolish the bad conditions themselves; to bring about such 
a condition of adaptation between human beings and their 
environment that there may be a basis for successful and happy 
living. To undertake education, and especially kindergarten 
education, in a spirit of philanthropy, is to lose sight, I repeat, 
of its chief significance and of its main claim upon our atten- 
tion as students of education. 
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When I go into a so-called kindergarten and find a stuffy, 
ill-ventilated room in which between eighty and a hundred 
children of all ages and sizes are gathered under the super- 
vision and care of one or, at most, two teachers ; when I see a 
lack of any principle of development, a lack of any system- 
atic procedure which has a beginning, a middle and an end, 
then I know that I am in a philanthropic institution and not 
in an educative kindergarten. Only a few days ago a gentle- 
man of intelligence and refinement said to me that at my 
instigation he had sent his eldest child to a kindergarten, that 
the child had been there for two years, and that he was now 
convinced that it would take two years to remove the ill effects 
of that experience. I asked him some questions about the sort 
of kindergarten which his child had attended, and I discovered 
in a few moments questioning that two years was a very mode- 
rate estimate of the amount of time which it would take to 
remove the damage which had been done. This child had 
never crossed the lintel of a kindergarten ; it had been in 
something called a kindergarten. Now, that distinction is to 
me so fundamental that I am inclined to insist upon it with 
special emphasis, and to say that we must all take care to 
remain perfectly sane, and stand solidly upon our feet when 
we are asked to pass judgment upon a kindergarten education. 
We must have some guiding principles, some insight, some 
knowledge of what is really being attempted in kindergarten 
education, in order that we may distinguish the true from the 
false. 

The second great obstacle to the proper development of 
kindergarten education in this country has been the multitude 
of wholly inefficient kindergarten training classes all over the 
United States. There have sprung up classes and schools for 
the training of kindergarten teachers which have ta,ught the 
mere ''manual of arms" of kindergarten instruction, and this 
has had most unfortunate results. The ])ublic mind has been 
kept in the dark as to what is really needed in a kindergarten 
preparation, and as to what is essential in the educational 
supervision, care, and oversight of these tender, growing chil- 
dren. That kindergarten teacher who knows the mere exter- 
nals of the Frcebelian methods, is wholly incompetent ever to 
see the various changes taking place in the child mind. We 
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need, then, especially, and first of all, a clear understanding 
of the standard, the proper standard, for kindergarten train- 
ing and for kindergarten work after training has been had. It 
has unfortunately been supposed, especially by those who have 
made the confusion between philanthropy and education to 
which I have referred, that an amiable disposition and a stock 
of patience were the only qualifications that were needed to 
conduct a class of children of kindergarten age through one or 
two or three years of profitable and educative occupation. 
Quite the contrary is true. The amiable disposition is highly 
desired, the patience is undoubtedly necessary, but the amount 
of information and of educational Insight that is needed, is 
very great indeed. 



^ 



5obn ID. l?etbie. 



John D. Yerby was born in Greensboro, Ala., in 
1860. His father was a teacher of a private school at 
Greensboro, and here young Yerby was prepared for 
the Southern University, located at Greensboro. 

He graduated in 1879 with the degree of B. A., and 
went to Mobile in October of the same year. He taught 
in the public schools of that city until 1894, when he 
was elected to succeed Dr. E. B. Dickson, as superin- 
tendent of city and county schools, which position he 
filled very satisfactorily to the time of his demise, 
which occurred August 9th, 1900. At the time of his 
death he was Treasurer of the Southern Educational 
Association, which office he had held for two years. 

Superintendent Yerby was a person of refined sen- 
sibility and noble virtues. He was always ready to 
lend a helping hand to any one in need. His kind and 
considerate treatment of those with whom he came in 
contact endeared him to all, and those noble qualities 
of head and heart which kept him in the school work 
of his adopted home continuously for more than twenty 
years will keep his memory ever dear in the hearts of 

those who knew him. 

WARREN EASTON, 

Chairman of Covimitiee on Necrology. 
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